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| FAIRY SOAP 


Pure — White 
| — Floating 








is a real pleasure for toilet and 
bath. Its whiteness—its rich, 
free lather—its refreshing, cleans- 
ing qualities— are evidence of 
the choice materials used and 
expert skill and care in making. 


Fairy Soap-floats. The oval cake 
fits the hand; it wears down to 
the thinnest wafer without 
losing its fine quality. 





The price is but five cents. 
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Begin Playing the 
$10,000 Cash 
Piktur-Qwz-Game 
Today 


60 interesting pictures comprise 
the game. You are to supply 
names of books for them. See the 
object lesson picture below. It 
shows three men in a boat, and 
one of the men is rowing. Now see 
if you can find a suitable title for it 
among the titles listed beside the 
picture. 


Mother Goose 
River, The 


Three Men in a 
Boat 


Womankind 





See how easy and interesting the game is. 
NOW TODAY START TO PLAY THE 
GAME. Everyone can enter, all members of 
the family can play it. Get the Piktur-Qwz- 
Game Outfit, which consists of the Picture 
Pamphlet (containing the 60 pictures), the 
Catalog (which is an alphabetical list of book 
titles) and the Reply Book (in which you write 
down your answers to the pictures—you can 
make as many as five answers to each picture 
if you wish). With these 3 books and by 
using up some of your spare time, you should 
win the $2,500 cash, first prize. 


$10,000 in cash will positively be awarded. 
Absolute fairness is guaranteed to all. The 
full rules, free on application, tell you how you 
may compete without one cent of expense, but 
you should start in the game at once and send 
in the coupon below. Contest closes Feb. 29th, 
1916, so if you accept our liberal subscription 
offer you will have ample time to solve the 
pictures. 

Piktur-Qwz-Game is being conducted by 
Woman's World Magazine of Chicago, Ills., 
but SUNSET MAGAZINE has made arrange- 
ments with them so they are able to offer the 
game to its readers also. 

Surely you can go through a list of book titles 
(the Catalog) and pick out from it the best 
titles to 60 easy pictures. That's all there is 
to the game. Now get busy—enter and play 
the game today. 


THE PRIZES 
$2,500 cash—Iist prize 
$1,500 cash—2nd prize 
$1,000 cash—S3rd prize 
$ S500 cash—4th prize 
and 1,203 other big cash 
prizes, totaling in all 
$10,000 cash. 


Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, Calif. 

I hereby enter the $10,000 cash Piktur-Qwz- 
Game, and send you herewith $1.25, for which 
send me your magazine for ten months and 
Woman's World for one year, and as a premium 
you are to send me free the complete Piktur- 


Qwz-Game Outfit. 
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An Official Notice 


HE new 11th edition of The Encyclopaedi: 
Britannica after this date will be sold in twe 


forms: 


1.—The “‘Cambridge University’’ issue—the work as at present published } 
the Cambridge University Press, England, and sold in America by Th 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation; a large-page book, printed from larg 
type and with wide margins; in general, the form that it has appeared in sin 
1768 when the first edition was published. 


2.—The ‘Handy Volume’”’ issue, designed for a wider public, at a popular pric¢ 
an entirely new form, more economically manufactured, printed from ne 


plates, with smaller page, smaller margins and smaller ,type. 


It will be sol 


exclusively by Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


The text, illustrations, maps, in short, the entire content 





are exactly the same in both issues. Both will be printed o 





Britannica India Paper. 











The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1lth edition, in both forms 
consists of 


29 volumes, 

41,000 articles by 

1,500 contributors 

30,000 pages 

44,000,000 words 

15,000 illustrations and maps 


HE Encyclopaedia Bri- 

tannica is at once the old- 
est and the newest of works 
of reference. First published 
in 1768, twenty-one years 
before the inauguration of 
Washington as President, it 
has again and again been re- 
written and re-issued in en- 
larged and improved form. 
Each edition has been more 
successful than its predeces- 
sor. The new Eleventh Edi- 
tion of the Britannica is the 
culmination of a century and 
a half of constant progress. 
How useful The Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica is now and has 
been for six generations is 
proved by the fact that more 
copies of it have been sold 
than of all other encyclopae- 
dias combined. 





The following are the lowest prices for sets of th 
‘“‘Cambridge University’’ issue printed on India Papet 


Cloth s or, if the order is accompanied } 
Full Sheep .... 203.25 a first payment of $5.( 
CASH and the purchasecompleted on mont 
payments of $5.00 each, at a little mo 
than these prices. 


We guarantee, as holders of the American copyright, that we will not redu 
these prices in the future. 


_ The present prices for the “‘Handy Volume’’ issu 
printed on India Paper, are: 


or, if the order is accompanied | 
a first payment of $1.( 
and the purchase completed on sm 
monthly payments, at a little m« 
than these prices. 


Full Sheep 
34 Levant 
Full Levant .... 92.00 


These prices are subject to advance. To order the “Handy Volume’’ issue, or 
get more information about it, write to Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, the st 
distributors. 


We guarantee that in both issues the text, illustrations, maps and pla 
throughout, the India Paper on which the text is printed, and the leather and clo 
in which the volumes are bound, are the same. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CORPORATIO 


By H. E. Hooper, President 
120 W. 32nd Street, New York 
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Can You Write a Letter? 


WOULD YOU BE WILLING TO ACCEPT A CHECK FOR $25.00? 


URING the past year Sunset has conducted a Prize Letter Contest which has aroused 
such unexpected and unusual interest among our readers that we have decided not only 
to continue the Contest for 1916, but throw it open to every bona-fide subscriber and to 


increase the number of monthly cash prizes. 





Every Sunset Subscriber is Eligible to Compete 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
NsET Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 


preciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
; appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why did 

is or that announcement indelibly impress itself upon 


ur memory? 
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Be Kind to Your Eyes ! 
READ and WRITE with} 











Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 
h month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener} Now! For the best letter received each month we will | Contest. 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a prize | carefully analyzing two of the many strong ads which 
of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of these | appeared in Sunset for November. There were hundreds 
letters will be published j in full in Sunset Magazine, to- | of other letters but these were selected by the judges as the 
gether with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and | best of all submitted in November. Study them as models 


in the 1916 “Ad” Letter Contest 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Below are the prize-winning letters in the November 
They are good letters, carefully written and 





address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to | for your letter. 















THIS LETTER WINS FIRST PRIZE 
IN THE NOVEMBER ‘AD’? CONTEST 


ALL the November SUNSET advertisements are good, better 
than usual, more attractive. However, Emeralite gets my vote. 
All my reading life I’ve been tormented by improper lights, some 
too dim, most of them too bright, shining against the retina 
with a glare that causes unendurable headache, and frequently, 
when used for hours at a time through a number of months, 
causing blindness. Emeralite is just right. Emerali*s lamps are 
so fashioned they throw the light where it is wanted and keep it 
out of the eyes. Anyone who has suffered from eyestrain will 
want to try this light. 

Therefore, because of the universal need for a good light, the 
claims of Emeralite are rightly presented because the advertise- 
ment calls immediate attention to this demand. “Glaring light 
hurts your eyes, ’ it tells you, right at the beginning. “It surely 
does,” you say, your own eyes smarting from the glare of the 
too brilliant electrics that hang over your table. You rise and 
turn off two or three of them. “Ah,” you say, “that’s better.” 
But when you begin to read you find that it isn’t, for, while the 
glare is subdued, the light is insufficient for your needs. Pretty 
soon, to quote from the ad of Emeralite, “you know how tired 
and strained your eyes become when lights are dim.” Of course 
you want good eyesight. Of all the five senses with which most 
of us were blessed by Nature, seeing is the most indispensable, 
and the one most abused. You decide then and there to “be 
kind to your eyes,” and purchase an Emeralite. 

You turn on one or two more of your lights again, to read the 
finer print and find out all the advertiser has to say about 
Emeralite, and as the glare again hits your eyes like a blow you 
are more than ever determined to provide yourself with a lamp 
that “concentrates light exactly where you want light, always 
keeping your eyes in the shadow, and resting and saving them 
from glare and strain.” Emeralite will do that. So now you 
must have your Emeralite. 

Jean West Mavry, Grossmont, California. 











successfully accomplished. 





description with a view to sale. 


valuable feature of the ad. 


THIS LETTER WAS AWARDED SECOND PRIZE IN NOVEMBER 


After a thorough study of the Ad section of Sunser Magazine for November, I decided that the 
Victrola announcement was the most successful. The commercial requirement of an advertisement is 
This is effectively done in this case. 

The word Victrola, in large black type, and the illustration of the instrument greeted my eyes simul- 
taneously, then the reproductions of the photographs on the left side of the page excited my curiosity. 
I read the names of the five great musical artists, but before I could study them the force of that seven- 
word announcement at the top of the Ad—‘The instrument for the world’s best music” had taken firm 
hold of my interest. I read all that was said of the Victrola. The statements are direct and convincing. 
Sufficient information as to quality, style and price is given to make any one interested in best music 
want to see and hear—and possess a Victrola. 

What could be more complete or perfect in its quiet, positive dignity than the very first sentence of 
the ad? A debater would call it incontrovertible argument. Of course, the best music must be by the 
greatest artists. The Victrola supplies the only means by which the world’s best music can be had in the 
home. Cultured people and those in the process of becoming cultured, will appreciate the privilege of 
having the best music in their own home, and to this class the advertisement appeals at once, realizing 
that the best music is refining and educative in its influence. 
promised, but for future and as oft repeated times as wished. 

The reproductions of the photographs of the great musical artists is, perhaps, the most essential and 
It stimulates and increases the desire to hear their superb renditions. To 
create such desire—to foster such desire—on the reader’s part is the aim of the advertisement, and it is 
Extnor V. Cocswe tu, 327 Emerson Street, Palo Alto, California. 


Not only enjoyment for a limited time is 
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Address letters to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, Sunset Building, San Francisco 







HERE ARE THE RULES GOVERNING 
THE CONTEST 


The first condition is that the contestant must be a 
Sunset Magazine subscriber. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 
receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunser—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the January Sunset must reach us not later 
than January 10th and the awards will be announced in the 
March issue of Sunser. 

If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in this 
announcement. It will not be necessary to write for 
further particulars. Just send in your letters, typewritten 
if possible, together with your name and address 

Only Sunset subscribers will be eligible for prizes. If 
you are not a subscriber, send in your subscription with 
your first letter. 
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Question 


Preparedness 


of 


As applied to business, 
preparedness means an 
investment of a portion 
of the profits in good 
marketable securities, 
—a fund available for 
expansion, or for emer- 


gencies, as occasion 
requires. 
As applied to the indi- 


vidual, 


preparedness 


means an accumulation 
of safely invested sav- 


ings—a 


sure fund in 


time of need, or a source 
of permanent annual 


income. 


If you are interested in 
financial preparedness, send 


for our 


Circular SS-34 


giving our 


plan for the accu- 


mulation anddistribution of 
funds held in reserve, or for 


permane 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


ptinvestment. 


424 California St. 


San 


Francisco 


Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Railway Exchange Bldg., Portland 


Chicago 
Boston 














denominations 











Western Finance 















resp ble and reliable 





oO 
institutions. 








PA department devoted to i in the 
Far West. We endeavor to accept only the 
Letters requesting information 


should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 






























The A. B. C. of Western Bonds. 


LOS ANGELES subscriber writes: 
“Just finished reading your ar- 


ticle on Idle Cash and Specula- 
tion. have some idle cash 

on hand and have been thinking of 
investing in some bonds, but am at a 
loss to know what kind would be the 
best. Would you kindly advise me 
what is the difference between an irriga- 
tion district bond and a street improve- 
ment bond? Also what are mortgage and 
public-utility bonds? I would also like 
to know where and how to buy them.” 

The number and variety of bonds is 
legion. Some of them are as good as gold 
and other so-called bonds are worth about 
as much as Villa currency in a Carranza 
town. The highest class of bonds in the 
world, at present, comprises the bonds 
issued by the United States Government, 
but they are not for the investor. The 
maximum rate of the United States bonds, 
so far, is three per cent and they are there- 
fore of no benefit to the small investor 
who demands both safety and a better 
interest than the savings banks pay. 

State, county, municipal and school 
district bonds are issued by the political 
subdivisions whose name they bear, and 
have as security all the property within 
the state, county, city or district. All 
property is covered by these bonds and 
must pay the taxes which are levied to 
defray the interest and pay the principal. 
A good many bonds of the cities are issued 
to build or acquire enterprises which 
usually become self-supporting and quite 
often return a profit. For instance, water 
bonds of a good many Western cities do 
not increase the tax levy because the 
water systems earn more than enough to 
pay both the interest and the principal. 

A public-utility bond is in effect part 
ofa mortgage note given by a corporation 
which renders a public service. Steam 
and electric railroads, gas, water and 
electric companies, telephone, telegraph 
and power companies are public utilities. 
Like any private business they need capi- 
tal for extensions, new equipment, new 
plants, etc. But the amounts they need 
are so large that no single individual or 
bank can loan all the money and take a 
mortgage in return. Therefore, the 
public utility makes a mortgage and 
splits the mortgage note into units having 
from $100 to $1000. 
These units are called bonds and they 


| have all the good qualities of the original 


| value on good bonds. 


mortgage plus these additional features: 
they are readily negotiable, that is they 
can be taken to a bank, which will loan 
at least eighty per cent of the market 
When buying a 











straight mortgage the investor ties up his 
money for a definite period of time and 
has more or less trouble and expense if 
he should attempt to sell the mortgage 
before it is due. A bond is fully as 
good as the mortgage which it repre- 
sents and can easily be transformed into 
cash. In addition the bondholder has far 
less trouble in collecting the interest than 
the owner of a real estate mortgage. 

Realizing the disadvantages of the 
average real estate mortgage several 
companies in the East and in California 
loan money on real estate mortgages at 
say seven per cent, deposit the mortgage 
with a trust company and issue bonds in 
the usual denominations against these 
mortgages. They then sell the bonds, 
which bear an interest rate smaller by one 
to one and a half per cent than the origi- 
nal mortgage, the company guaranteeing 
the payment of both principal and in- 
terest. These bonds are known as mort- 
gage bonds and they are a good invest- 
ment provided the company which issues 
them is honestly and efficiently managed 
and operates under stringent state laws 
rigidly enforced. Irrigation district bonds 
are issued by the district which desires to 
instal a new or to increase the capacity 
of an existing irrigation system. All the 
property in the district, including the 
property in any towns which may be 
comprised in its limits, is security for the 
debt. The district levies taxes out of 
which the interest and the principal are 
paid. But the safety of the bonds de- 
pends largely upon the size and _ per- 
manence of the water supply. If the dis- 
trict is old, ifit has a proven water supply, 
and if the irrigated land is highly produc- 
tive, the irrigation district bonds would be 
a safe investment. 

A street improvement bond is an as- 
sessment for street improvements levied 
against certain pieces of property which, 
instead of being paid at once, is funded 
for a period of ten years. For instance, if 
the property owners on a certain street 
desire to put in an asphalt pavement, 
gutters and a sidewalk, yet feel that they 
cannot afford to pay the entire cost of 
say $125 per fifty-foot lot at once, they 
are entitled under the law to have the 
improvement made and pay the con- 
tractors for it in ten-year bonds bearing 
six or seven per cent interest. In other 
words, they spread the payraent for the 
improvement over a period of ten years 
with interest. These improvement bonds 
take precedence over first mortgages and 
are a first lien on the property against 
which they are issued. Of course their 
safety depends entirely upon the value o/ 
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THE STREET BOND HOUSE 








TaxFree JU First Lien 


BONDS 


Issued by 
Cities of California 
For the 
Improvement of Streets 


First lien on real estate assessed for 5 to 10 
times the bonds, taking over 
judgments, and all private liens; 
superior to mortgages as a lien and as 
to the amount of real estate security; issued 
under a State Act, and validity approved 
by best legal authority; legal investment 
for Savings Banks of California, Trust 
Companies, Estates; bought by careful 
investors for over twenty years. 
Issued in STANDARDIZED form. 
Denominations: $100, $500, $1000, or 
multiples. Interest payable April 2 and 
2; principal 1918, 1919, 1920, 
1921, 1922, 1923, at the Berkeley Bank 
of Savings and rust Co., tkeley, 
California; National Bank of Commerce, 
New York City. 
COLLECTED THROUGH ANY BANK. 
Write for Circular T. 7 


Oakland Street Improvement 
ond Co. 
Syndicate Building, Oakland, Calif. 
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WM. H. BYINGTON JR. CO. 
Te House 


Conservative Investments 
Offers 


Street Improvement 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


Yielding a Safe, Sure Income 
of 


7 Per Cent 


TAX EXEMPT AND 
LEGAL INVESTMENT FOR 
CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANKS, 
ESTATES, AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 
Write for detailed information 


regarding the securities 
back of these Bonds 


WM. H. BYINGTON JR. CO. 


Established 1910 





the property against which they areissued. 
One might sum up the relative standing 
of the various bonds in this way: Street 
improvement and irrigation district bonds 
have to prove their standing; if the 
supply indisputable proof of the princi- 
pal’s safety, then their higher interest 
rate makes them excellent investments. 
Government, state, county and pea 
bonds do not have to supply extended 
evidence of their safety; a short state- 
ment concerning the assessed value of 
the property in the city or county to- 
ether with a statement of the size of the 
bonded indebtedness—usually limited by 
law—is accepted as safe evidence by 
bankers and investors, and the only 
question that is raised concerns the rate 
of interest and the price to be paid. The 
standing of the public-utility bond depends 
largely, almost exclusively, upon the record 
of the corporation which has issued it. 
The experienced investor, who wants a 
better return than the three or four per 
cent paid by savings banks, should con- 
sult, either by letter or in person, with | 
reliable investment bankers who enjoy a 
good reputation. The financial depart- 
ment of Sunset will gladly recommend 
houses of this character to its clients. 








Far Western Prospects 


HE November 15 call of the 
Comptroller of the Currency 
showed a_ remarkable increase 
both in the deposits and the re- 
serves of the Far Western national 
banks. Funds available for investment 
and new enterprises have been piling u 
for a year, and the accumulation will 
| probably continue for months to come. | 
| The railroads and public utilities are not 
engaging in new extensions, though 
signs of new life indicate a resumption of 
betterments and new construction for the 
coming spring; municipalities, counties | 
and school districts are not building new 
structures, schools, sewers and roads as 
they did two years ago. Hence the com- 
| paratively few bond issues put out by 
these agencies are being snapped up 
rapidly and at high prices. 

Slow changes in fundamental condi- 
tions indicate that- a large part of the 
accumulated surplus funds will shortly 
be in strong demand. The mining busi- 
ness in such districts as Montana, eastern 
Washington, Arizona, Nevada and New 
Mexico has almost attained the dimen- 
sions of a boom; lumber prices in the 
Northwest stiffened so suddenly that the 
mills late in November refused to book 




















Crocker National Bank Building 
San Francisco 
California Street Improve- 
ment Bonds are a first 
mortgage security against 
a specific parcel of real 
estate and prior to every 
other lien except taxes— 
security five to twenty 
times the amount of each 
bond. A savings bank pays 
its depositors generally 4%, their security 
is real estate based on loans of \4 to % of 
the real property value. If interested in 
large interest returns and safety to prin- 
cipal, then write for circular. 


THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY 
Incorporated 1905 


1230 Hibernian Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


orders at current prices for future de- 
livery, in spite of the lack of export ton- 
nage and the rise in freight costs occa- 
sioned through the closing of the Panama 
Canal. In California the price of oil be- 
tween 16 and 20.9 degrees Beaumé, com- 
prising the bulk of the output, advanced 
five cents a barrel, with good prospects 
of further increase. The Northwestern 
apple crop is moving briskly at prices 
satisfactory to the growers; California’s 
oranges promise a substantial profit on a 
crop in excess of 40,000 carloads and 
lemons have been returning a profit of 
late. Beans of all kinds except limas 
advanced rapidly in price; hay prices 
have gone up owing to the lack of rain 

















throughout the West during September 


BOND DEALERS HITHER- 

TO HAVE DONE BUSINESS 
with not more than one per cent of 
the population. In the Far West 
theirclientshave been less than one 
per cent of the population. The 
Westerner with $2000 to $5000 left 
the money in the savings bank. No 
other part of the country shows as 
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large per capita savings bank de- 
posits as the Far West. Why? 
Because ‘the average small capi- 
talist does not know about bonds. 
But he is learning. He wants to 
get more than 3% and 4 per cent 
on his money. He wants to buy 
bonds, but he does not quite know 
how to go about it. There are 
thousands of these new investors, 
none of them ever reached by any 
financial mailing list, who are 
thinking about bonds, considering 
the purchase of securities. Many 
of them are turning to SUNSET 
Magazine for advice and guidance, 
because SuNSET has their confi- 
dence. Easterners, too. They 
want the higher Western interest 
rates. 

Space on the financial pages of 
SUNSET is open only to reliable in- 
vestment houses of established 
reputation. Firms of this char- 
acter desirous of widening the 


circle of their clients are invited to 


correspond with the Advertising 
Manager, SUNSET Magazine, San 


Francisco, Cal. 








and October. Sugar-beets have brought 
better than normal prices and in Utah a 
large corporation has been organized to 
produce the sugar-beet seed hitherto im- 

orted from Germany and_ Russia. 
Lavestack has been firm and the reversal 
of the current of butter and cheese to 
Australia instead of from the antipodes 
has added materially to the dairy profits 
of the Pacific Coast. In every direction 
the improvement in business conditions 
has been so marked that the Far Western 
business community is chirping more 
cheerfully than at any time during the 
past two years. 

The munition towns of the East may 
view an early peace with alarm, but west 
of the Rockies such an event can produce 
only the most favorable results. 


——— 
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The True Flavor of High-Grade 
Cocoa Beans 1s Found in 


Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa 


HIS is due to the perfec- 

tion of the mechanical 
process by which it is manu- 
factured, no chemicals being 
used, and to the care and 
skill used in the selection 
and blending of the beans. 
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A high authority on cocoa 
has recently said: “A pure 
cocoa, unchanged by de- 
structive chemicals, is the 
best cocoa. There is no more 
need for introducing alkalies 
into cocoa than there ts into 
cracked wheat or oatmeal.” 


Baker’s Cocoa 1s del- 

= cious, wholesome, pure 

ee and of great food value. 
BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LIMITED 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Grand Prize, Panama - Pacific Exposition, 1915 
Grand Prize, Panama-California Exposition, 1915 
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Midway Point, on the Monterey Drive 


(Illustrating ‘Motoring After Missions,” page 64) 





‘On New Year’s Day in the Morning”’ 


How many hundreds of times has the first morning of a new year stolen with rosy steps across the crumbling terraces of 
this voiceless city? Who were the builders of these fallen battlements, these broken towers so like the monuments of feudal 
Europe yet older, probably, than they? In the vast dry valleys of the American Southwest, where the irrigation systems 
of the dwellers in these castles of mystery may still be traced, eager communities of men are busy this New Year’s morning 
with plans and processes for the redemption of the desert. At dawn on the red fields of Europe, in sight of the ruins of 
another era, men strive in a blind and futile heroism to drench the ground with one another’s blood. Even so, from these 
enduring cliffs, the calls of peace and of war have echoed through unrecorded years. Upon this City of Oblivion as upon 
those trenches of water and of blood breaks the serene and solemn light of New Year’s Day 
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REETING! Don’t let our fine new suit of 
agp Clothes confuse you. This is Sunser Maca- 
ZINE, at your service. We are beginning a 


New Year together. May it prove, for us all, 
the best ever! 


WORD about this first number in the new form. 

There has been real enjoyment in getting it to- 
gether. Setting these pages in order has been like 
moving out of a cozy but cramped dwelling into one 
just enough larger to give the feeling of “elbow room” 
and “space to turn round in.” Somehow, we people 
in the office feel that we can breathe in these pages. 
There’s a sense of fresh air in the headings and around 
the pictures. We believe that you, although you only 
drop in after we have got the rooms ready, must feel 
it too. 


RANKLY, this first number indicates what we 

mean by Sunset for 1916. We have put into it 
those elements which we believe go to make up the 
kind of magazine it is our duty and our opportunity to 
present—a magazine for Pacific Slope people and all 
others interested in the Sunset Country. Here is space 
devoted to Western affairs such as no other national 
magazine can afford to give. In this one number 
there is material dealing directly, and often repeatedly, 
with western Canada,, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas and Colorado. 


HIS resembles an index to an atlas of the Pacific 

Slope. We hope it will be read by those of our 
readers who feel that SUNSET is too largely devoted to 
California. In past months we have printed letters 
from people who have said “Don’t forget that Cali- 
fornia isn't the only state in the West,” or “Your cry 
is California, first, last and all the time,” charging, 
more or less directly, that SUNSET is not a magazine 
of the Pacific Slope. 


No. this is manifestly unfair. Let us look back 
through 1915, the first year under the present 
ownership. Every month we featured the Expositions 
in California and yet these were never looked upon as 
mere Californian enterprises. The Western states were 
there with their buildings and displays, and the Fairs 
were a special attraction bringing people to the Coast 
to see, also, that “Greater Exposition” which our issue of 
January last set forth in full page pictures of the West 
from Alaska to Mexico. During this year Sunset has 
presented a series of special leading articles, profusely 
illustrated, describing and analyzing different sections of 
the Pacific Slope. Two of these articles were on Cali- 
fornia, its southern and its central sections, respectively. 
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Two of them were on Washington, its eastern and west- 
ern sections, respectively,’ the latter including also 
western Oregon. There -was one article each for 
Alaska, Oregon, Arizona and New Mexico, and one 
article covered the apple industry in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana. 

In addition to these leading articles, the year’s pro- 
gram included special articles, in the body of the maga- 
zine, on Montana, Puget Sound, Alaska, Seattle, 


- Mexico, British Columbia, Utah, China, Japan, the 


Philippines, Australia and the South Seas. There were 
special motoring articles on the Pacific Highway, the 
Columbia River Highway, and on each of the three 
transcontinental routes, the National Parks Highway, 
through the northwest, the Lincoln Highway, the cen- 
tral route, and the Santa Fe trail, through the south- 
west. There were many articles of general appeal, from 
the question of coast defense to the menace of women’s 
clothing. The “Home in the West” department 
described interesting domestic experiments in all parts 
of the Sunset Country, while “Interesting Westerners” 
chatted of its forceful personalities. And in between 
this mass of non-Californian material there were pages 
devoted to California. Which is not surprising, con- 
sidering that the people of California number more than 
twice the population of the Pacific state next in impor- 
tance numerically, three times the next two, and more 
than the eight others put together. 


ONESTLY, now, dear Reader, gentle or other- 

wise, does that record for the past year serve to 
indicate that our “cry is California, first, last and all the 
time?” Happily, for the cause of justice, the mail 
brings us letters to offset the injustice of these com- 
plaints. There is a piquant flavor in the following, 
received last month from the managing secretary of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce: 

“We have acquired in our offices a very friendly 
feeling toward SunseT. We not only read your maga- 
zine but we are learning that you are doing a mighty 
broad-minded service for the Coast as a whole. Coming 
out of California this not only surprises us but delights 
us and we want, whenever we can, to show our appre- 
ciation of the new spirit that you have been putting 
into the magazine.” The Deseret News (Salt Lake City) 

ut it aptly when it said, in November—“SunseET, the 
Roche Monthly, is true to its title in giving prominence 
to Western industries, people,: literature, and affairs 
generally.” 


HUS this January number comes to you, not as an 
example of a New Year’s resolution, at this season 
of high resolves, but to confirm our purpose to continue 
through the coming year the magazine’s work for the 
whole Pacific Slope. 
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A’ FOND mother, a sunny morning, a cozy home, an eye-opening bath 
Ni Sah the mild velvety Ivory Soap—and to baby’s mind all the world 
} seems bright and gay. 


In ka nursery, at least, Ivory Soap is something more than soap. It is, in 
addition, a distinct aid in keeping children happy and good-natured. 


It feels so soft and smooth to the tender skin and it cleanses so gently without 
a sign of smart or burn that the daily bath becomes a pleasant diversion. 


And, of course, not the least of its attractions to the busy little hands and the 
big wondering eyes is the fact that “It Floats”. 


IVORY SOAP... . = .99%% PURE 
.r FLOATS 
Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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By Henry C. Rowland 


The Kidnapping of Coline; 
The Apple of Discord; 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


The Three Captains 


A Sea Story of the 


World’s 
War 


Author of: 


The Closing Net 


Dr. Rowland was living in a small French town when the war broke out. 


when practically all French physicians are at the front. 











Although it is ten years since he has 
practiced medicine, he has been taking care of the civil population all about the town during the past terrible year 


Dr. Rowland shipped as an able seaman for the Spanish- 


American war and later served as contract surgeon on the hospital. ship ‘‘Relief.””, He knows the sea and he knows 


war, from experience. 


Shut away in France, with the country pulsing with the bitterness of the worlds war, 


Dr. Rowland s imagination has run away to sea and found two captains, an Englishman and a German, in 


deadly breach of a long friendship, through love of the same lady and of warring fatherlands. 


There is an unsavory 


sea-rover to complete the triangle of hate. “‘ Here, then, were these three captains,” says the story, “each hoping to 
serve his country to the best of his ability and each holding the other two in hatred and contempt.” 


HE sooo-ton steam freighter 

“Chester Maid” of Liverpool was 

loading saltpeter at Callao. It 

was the eighth month of the war 
and Captain Seagrave was pushing the 
work along. He was in a hurry to get to 
sea with his cargo, at that moment greatly 
in demand. 

Not far from the berth of the “Chester 
Maid” the German ship “Dantziger” had 
been loading copper ore until the smashing 
of Admiral von Spee’s squadron by Ad- 
miral Sturdee, when Captain Karl Cassel 
had received instructions to suspend 
operations until further orders. 

The two master mariners had known 
each other for a number of years, both 
having traded in many of the same ports, 
and despite the rivalry of trade their rela- 
tions had always been friendly. Each 
man respected the ability of the other and 
up to the outbreak of the war their mutual 
relations had been cordial. It was always 
‘Hello, Cassel good voyage?” and 


“How are you, Seagrave, you’re looking 
Both men were well edu- 
They repre- 


” 


very fit 
cated and well connected. 


sented the very finest type of the modern 
merchant mariner. Keen, competent, 
dignified and self-respecting, they were 
men whom any person might be happy to 
call a friend. Martin Seagrave had just 
turned thirty and Karl Cassel was three 
or four years his senior. 

Their chance meetings were always 
agreeable to them both. They had often 
entertained each other aboard their ships 
and made short excursions into the coun- 
try. Seagrave admired Cassel’s strong 
and virile personality and his erudition, 
for the German was a student, a thinker 
and a musician of no mean ability. In his 
long voyages from the Baltic to the west 
coast of South America he spent a-great 
deal of his time in the study of natural 
sciences and languages. His library was 
that of a savant. 

Cassel, for his part, admired Seagrave 
not only for his ability as a fellow mariner 
but also for his clean-cut type and a cer- 
tain sympathy of type which appealed 
strongly to his harsher nature. Cassel 
was a rigid disciplinarian and conducted 
his ship in man-of-war fashion; terse, 


stern orders with prompt obedience and 
no friction, but no fellow feeling for his 
crew. He rather envied Seagrave’s meth- 
ods, from what he had seen of his system. 
The “Chester Maid” was rather like a 
happy family than a well working ma- 
chine. When aboard the “Chester Maid” 
he had wondered at the despatch of the 
work with no voice raised in the giving of 
a command. Seagrave’s crew impressed 
him as obedient and affectionate domes- 
tics of some well governed household, 
taking a personal interest in their duties. 

Cassel himself was of a very fine Anglo- 
Saxon type and he spoke English without 
the slightest trace of accent and might 
have passed for an English University 
man. His appearance was purely Anglo- 
Saxon, also. He was a big man and would 
be even bigger with advancing years. 
He was heavy of frame and thick of bone, 
with a fair complexion, keen blue eyes 
which gleamed frostily at times, wavy 
chestnut hair and a closely trimmed mus- 
tache and vandyke. Seagrave was also 
a powerful man but of a different type, 
being tall and sinewy, lean, broad of chest 
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and trim of waist, with a strong, smooth- 
shaven face, blue-gray eyes and rather 
dark of complexion. 

Since the beginning of the war, how- 
ever, the relations between the two men 
had been rather strained though not dis- 
continued. They often sat at the same 
table of a certain little restaurant-café on 
the front and discussed the situation over 
a pipe and a glass of cold pilsener, calmly 
and without altercation. Both met on a 
common footing of distress at the out- 
break of war, for each owned in his ship 
and ran the risk of losing his little fortune. 
In the opinion of neither had the war been 
justified. 

Then came to Callao lovely, fresh-faced 
Else Miiller, whose father, fearing the 

ossible involvement of Holland in the 
World’s War, had sent for the girl. Sea- 
grave and Cassel fell in love with her at 
first sight, as did most of the young blades 
of the port, as also some of 
the older ones. Small wonder 
at this, for it is impossible to 
conceive of a young female 
creature more charming than 
Else. She was not only as 
payer alluring as one of 

enri Gervex’ nymphs but 
also sweet and natural of © 
manner, with the inherited © 
sound sense of her solid burgher 
stock and accomplished for a 

irl of eighteen years. She had 
on educated at an English seminary. 

Genial old Max Miller liked and es- 
teemed both of the captains but at the 
present moment rather Evaned Seagrave’s 
suit, considering him a better war risk. 
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When the hands knocked off for dinner 
Seagrave went ashore to lunch at the 
hotel. He got enough of his ship’s table 
at sea and seldom took his meals aboard 
when in port. Besides, he liked South 
American cooking and the animated little 
restaurant was patronized by an interest- 
ing clientele. Now as he entered he found 
every table occupied and on glancing 
about his eyes fell on Cassel, sitting 
alone on the edge of the shaded ter- 
race. The German caught his eye and 
nodded. 

“Sit here if you like, Seagrave,” said he, 
pleasantly. 

Seagrave thanked him and took the 
chair opposite. 

“Have you heard the latest news?” 
Cassel asked. 

“What is that?” 

“Germany has declared an absolute 
blockade of the British Isles and warned 


“They are naturally growling, but 
Uncle Sam appears to be the only one to 
make any positive protest. e has 
strongly advised Germany to keep her 
hands off his ships.” 

“TI must say,” Seagrave observed, “I 
rather admire you people’s nerve, though 
I don’t think much of your policy. It 
practically amounts to declaring war on 
the world.” 

“T’m afraid we must be rather desperate 
to take such a course,” Cassel acknowl- 
edged candidly, “but if Germany has got 
to eat crow ie doesn’t mean that Eng- 
land shall get fat on chicken pie.” 

“All the same,” said Seagrave, “I don’t 
believe for a moment that she can cut us 
off. It’s too big an order. England is 
still mistress of the’seas.” 

“She may bé mistress of the surface of 
them,” said Cassel, “but she doesn’t own 
them underneath by a good deal. We are 























all neutral shipping to keep out of the 
danger zone.” 

“The deuce she has!’ Seagrave ex- 
claimed. “And what are the neutrals go- 
ing to say to that?” 









turning out submarines daily and it has 

been already proved that they are the 

most efficient factors in naval warfare. 

I'll make you a bet, Seagrave, that you 

don’t take your nitre into any port on the 
British Isles during the war.” 

“Pm 








Seagrave’s face hardened. 
on,” said he promptly; “for what?’ 

“Shall we call it a hundred 
pounds and ask Miiller to hold the 
stakes?” 

“Right-o. I suppose of course 
your crowd will be on the lookout 
for me?” 

“Of course,” Cassel answered 
coolly. “I have offered the infor- 
mation myself. You mustn’t lose 
sight of the fact that while we 
may be friendly enough our coun- 
tries are at war. Have you said 
nothing about my lying here with a 
cargo of copper?” 

“Not a word,” answered Sea- 
grave coldly. “I leave that sort 
of thing to official circles.” 

“A mere matter of national 
policy,” said Cassel, lighting a 
cheroot. “Every loyal German is 
supposed to supply his government 
with such news as might prove 
of national benefit.” 

“In other words,” Seagrave 
snapped, “every loyal German is 
a spy- 

“Not altogether,” replied Cassel, 
with no sign of irritation. “A spy 
is a person who passes himself off 
as a friend or neutral for the sake of 
getting his information. I certainly 
would not feel that I were doing 
my duty to my country if I were 
not to do what I could to prevent a 
cargo of war ammunition reaching 

* an enemy’s shores.” 











“And I'll bet you that you’ll never land your copper ore in one of your 
home ports during the war—”’ 


Seagrave’s lids narrowed slightly. 
“Well,” said he, “you certainly 
have the virtue of being frank 
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about it, Cassel. However, I fancy 
that England will keep on being able 
to protect her commerce on the high 
seas and coming on to the coast. We 
may lose a vessel now and then, per- 
haps. It would scarcely be reasonable to 
expect otherwise, seeing the way you peo- 
ple clutter up the place with mines and 
things. But if you think that you are 
going to manage a general blockade of 
Great Britain you'll find that you’re jolly 
well mistaken. And I’ll make you an- 
other bet for the same amount if you like, 
that you’// never land your copper ore in 
one of your home ports during the war.” 

Cassel regarded him thoughtfully. 
“Done with you, Seagrave,” said he, in a 
cool voice. “Meet me tomorrow morning 
at ten in Miiller’s office and we'll draw up 
the terms of the two bets and hand over 
our two hundred apiece to the old man.” 


“You’re making 
a foolish bet, old 


top,” said Sea- 
grave. 

“Oh, no,” said Cassel, smiling. “You 
see, this war is not over yet by a long shot 
and it is not possible that a ship and cargo 
as valuable as mine is going to be left here 
to rot indefinitely, even if the odds are 
ten to one against her fetching port. But 
if she gets sent to the bottom the chances 
are that I shall go with her, in which case 
I won’t feel the loss of the two hundred.” 

Seagrave’s eyes lightened. ‘You are a 
plucky chap, Cassel,” said he, and added 
impulsively: “Even if our countries are 
at war, here’s hoping that we both make 
it—” and he raised his glass. 

But Cassel smiled and shook his head. 
“Tt would be hypocritical for mé to drink 
that toast, Seagrave,” said he. “Country 
comes first with me.” 

“As you like,” said Seagrave, rather 
stiffly, and set down his glass with a slight 
flush on either of his lean cheeks. His 
English reticence was quickly ashamed at 
his outburst of generous emotion. 

When the shadows were lengthening 
Seagrave went to call on Else. Miiller’s 
house, like all Dutch homes, was a cheer- 
fully homelike and comfortable residence, 
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Came a flash of white from an upper 
window of a cream-tinted villa 











fairly glittering 
with cleanliness 
inside and out. It 
was placed on a 
slight elevation commanding a view of the 
port from the front and another quite 
different one of the towering Andes from 
the rear. Apleasant garden surrounded it. 
The worthy agent was a prosperous man, 
a widower, and Else his only child. 

The girl welcomed Seagrave with a 
bright smile and led him into the garden 
where there -were wicker chairs and table 
under the high shade of some royal palms. 

“T will give you some tea,” said she. 
“‘How is the loading going on?” 

“Not badly, thanks,” Seagrave an- 
swered. “I hope it is not destined to bea 
wasted effort. Cassel and I lunched to- 
gether today and he bet me a hundred 
pounds that I would never take my ship 
in any port of Great Britain during the 
war. I bet him the same thing. We are 
going to ask your father to hold the 
stakes.” 

The girl’s face clouded. “Those are 
terrible bets,” said she. “I am surprised, 
though, that Captain Cassel should be 
willing to wager that he could take his 
ship home. He seemed to think the other 
day that his orders would be to remain 
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ee Sa here until the end of the 
war. It does not seem prob- 
able that his owners would 
care to risk so valuable a 
ship and cargo as long as 
England controls the seas.” 

“The German govern- 
ment has probably taken 
over the ‘ob and is count- 
ing on this new blockade 
of theirs,” Seagrave an- 


| swered. 
° 7 “What does Captain Cas- 
es sel seem to think of his 


chances?” Else asked. 

“T don’t know,” Seagrave 
answered,, “but he was 
ready enough to back them 
for a hundred pounds, his 
reason being that if his ship 
were sunk he would prob- 
i ably go down with her. 

Germany is hard up for 

copper and ready to take a 
: long chance. Coigsl had 
1 the cheek to tell me that he 
SS aot ame had informed his govern- 
ment about my trying to 
run the blockade with my 
saltpeter and to be on the 
lookout for me.” 

“Were you not angry?” 
Else asked. 
ie “Oh, not particularly. 
That sort of thing is the 
German policy. But it did 
seem rather a nasty trick.” 

“Still, it was honest of 
him to warn you,” Else 
observed. 

“T wouldn’t play him a 
trick like that,” Seagrave answered. “I 
don’t consider it my business, which is 
to carry my cargo and leave the spying 
to the people detailed for it.” 

“T think that you are both very brave 
men,” said Else softly, “and I hope that 
you may both make the voyage in safety.” 
She stole a curious look at his face. “Are 
you not afraid?” she asked. 

“Not quite that,” he answered, “but 
I’ll admit I’m worried and anxious. A 
few weeks ago it wouldn’t have bothered 
me, but now it’s different.” His dark 
gray eyes rested on her and a swarthy 
color burned his lean cheeks. “Can you 
guess why, Else?” 

She looked down and the creamy skin 
deepened its tint. Seagrave rose and 
stepped to the side of her chair. 

“Will you let me tell you why, my 
dear?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“TI think it would be better to wait,” 
she whispered. 

“Don’t ask me to wait, Else,’’ Seagrave 
pleaded. “I expect to sail in a couple of 
days and I must know my fate before 
going to sea. If I succeed in getting this 
cargo home I shall be a made man. If I 
don’t—well, then I shan’t bother you 
again. I love you dearly and I think that 
I could make you happy. win 
through, sweetheart, will you marry me?” 
And he laid his hand on hers. 

Little ripples ran through the girl and 
the color faded in her face. There was a 
low, vibrant ring in Seagrave’s voice and 
his magnetism stirred Else as nothing had 
ever done before. Karl Cassel often 


el a, OS KS, 


stirred her also, but in a different way. 
At times he almost frightened her, but 
his domination had not been lacking in its 
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strong, compelling quality. She was 
happier with Seagrave, but less submis- 
sive, and she had pondered in vain as to 
which of these emotions was founded on 
the deeper love. She did nét try to deny 
to herself that the day was not far distant 
when she must yield to one or the other 
of her masterful suitors, but to which it 
would be she could not decide. Else was 
a full-natured girl, warm-hearted and ripe 
for love. Had either man been there 
alone it is probable that she would not 
have held out ‘long against his ardent 
appeals. “But it is probable that the 
sweetness of her nature which made it so 
hard for her to give pain to the rejected 
suitor might have withheld her decision 
for a long time. 


“ OU must not press me, Captain Sea- 
grave,” she answered with averted 
face. 

“Tell me one thing, Else,” asked Sea- 
grave. “Do you care for Karl Cassel and 
are only waiting for me to leave?” 

“T am very fond of you both,” she an- 
swered. “I have never known two such 
splendid men. I could not bear to hurt 
either of you.” 

“Don’t be afraid of hurting me if you 
care more for Cassel,”’ Seagrave answered. 
“First of all l want you to be happy, and 
if you could be happier with Cassel, then 
tell me so and I'll wish you joy and take 
myself off.” 

“But I don’t know,” Else cried, almost 
desperately. “I haven’t been able to tell.” 

“Very well, dear,” Seagrave answered 

- gently. “I won’t say any more about it 
now. But I do wish that you could give 
me some sort of an answer before I sail. 
It would make a lot of difference to my 
peace of mind. I must get aboard, now, 
and push the work along. Thompson, 
my mate, is not much of a driver. Think 
it well over and try to decide within the 
next two days.” 

Walking back down the gentle slope he 
met Cassel on his way to the Millers. 
The faces of both men darkened slightly 
as they approached but their greeting was 
civil enough. Cassel paused and as his 
intense blue eyes rested on Seagrave’s 
features they lightened with a certain 
gleam of relief which did not escape the 
observation of his rival. 

“You needn’t look so deuced pleased, 
Cassel,” said he, irritably. 

Cassel surveyed him meditatively. 

“The girl does not know her mind,” said 
he. “But there is no use in ¢ her of 
us losing our sleep about it as the. —_nces 
are so much against the both of us vving 
in a position to claim any promise made a 
few months later hence. If it weren’t 
that we both owed our first duties to our 
countries I would suggest settling the 
matter with sword or pistol.” 

“Perhaps we may be able to manage 
that later,” replied Seagrave, frowning. 
“Good day to you, Cassel,” and he con- 
tinued on his way. 


II 


ITH a stormy face and a set look 

about his fierce Teuton eyes, Cas- 
sel swung down the hill from the Miiller 
house and the natives whom he passed 
gave him plenty of road. Looking neither 
right nor left he held his course for the 
résidence of the German consul and was 
shown imme? '>tely into the private office 
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of that official, a corpulent person with a 
complexion yellow from years of tropical 
service and a face as lineless and waxen 
and inscrutable as that of a Chinese man- 
darin in all but a pair of rather prominent 
bloodshot eyes. 


ASSEL tossed his helmet onto the 
haircloth sofa and mopped his white, 
glistening forehead. 

“T received your message,” said he, 
in German, of course, “‘but was unable to 
come sooner. It was necessary to arrange 
for the hides. That is now attended to.” 

““Good,”’ answered the consul. He 
leaned back in his chair and folded his 
rather swollen hands across a paunch 
prominent ‘from much pilsener and his 
daily four enormous meals. “The reply to 
my communication came early this morn- 
ing. That which you propose is not only 
sanctioned but highly approved. If you 
succeed you are to receive the Iron Cross 
and a large money compensation which 
will be decided upon your arrival. I have 
been given carte blanche to advance what 
sum is required for your enterprise.” 

Cassel’s-eyes gleamed. 

“In that’case I shall proceed at once 
with my plans as I have already described 
them to you.” 

“The undertaking is ingenious and 
daring,” said the consul, “and one which 
does you credit. We are badly in need 
of nitre and copper. It is a pity that you 
have not a full cargo of the latter.” 

“The ship is about two-thirds loaded,” 
said Cassel, “‘but there is not time to get 
more. The Chester Maid will probably 
sail day after tomorrow morning and some 
quick work will be needed to take on the 
hides and overhaul her at the entrance to 
the straits. However, we have three knots 
more speed and she is very deep.” 

“Is not this Captain Seagrave a per- 
sonal friend of yours?” asked the consul. 

“Friendship counts for nothing when 
the good of the Fatherland is in question,” 
said Cassel sententiously. 

“That is true. ‘Deutschland iber 
alles.’ Will you drink some beer?” 

“No, thank you,” said Cassel. “I must 
see MacTavish as soon as possible.” 


EAVING the consul’s office Cassel pro- 
ceeded along the front, his objective 
point being a certain low gambling den 
on the outskirts of the city, and as he 
strode along he reviewed in his mind all 
that he could recall of a certain Captain 
MacTavish. 

This man was an adventurer, a British 
subject, who many years before had left 
his country for his country’s good. He 
may have been Scotch, Irish or English, 
or perhaps a mixture of all three. Nobody 
knew much about his early antecedents, 
but those acquainted with him were 
quite aware of the fact that he was one 
of the most dangerous rogues in the Pa- 
cific, that he was ridden by a virulent 
Anglophobia and that most countries of 
the world were barred to him, or to put 
it in another way, that their authorities 
were highly anxious to welcome him to 
their domains. MacTavish (which of 
course was not his real name) was, Cassel 
had been told, wanted in England for a 
double murder, in San Francisco for 
smuggling Chinamen and opium, in 
Russia for seal poaching in the Smoky 
Seas, in South Africa for filibustering and 





high treason in the matter of certain 
traitorous acts and the selling out of 2 
British expedition to the Boers, and in 


various other places for different acts of 


piracy. 


ASSEL had known the man off and on 
for a number of years and had never 
learned that he had any particular quarrel 
with Germany beyond the slight peccadillo 
of having in one of his occasional bursts 
of Berserker rage seriously maltreated a 
German customs official in Apia. ace 
Tavish had arrived at Callao some months 
previous in a foundering punk-basket of 
a trading schooner, manned principally 
by a crew of Palmerston larrikins who 
were in a state of physical collapse from 
many days of constant swinging at the 
pues: The cargo of shell and guano had 
een jettisoned to lighten the vessel and 
the ill-set crew had been dumped on the 
beach like refuse, exhausted, half-fain- 
ished, destitute of money and altogether 
as savage and desperate a pack of, sca- 
wolves as it would be possible to imagine. 
They had beached their schooner, sup- 
posedly a stolen one, in a sheltered bight, 
and there she remained, not being worth 
the attempt at repairs, her crew living 
aboard her. MacTavish alone had a few 
remaining dollars and presented an out- 
ward sign of decency. The Peruvian 
authorities had not welcomed these Argo- 
nauts with feasting and song. They had 
in fact promoted strenuous measures for 
their departure, but without avail. No 
shipmaster after a glance at one of them 
would have him at any price, and Mac- 
Tavish himself, a plausible scamp with 
a certain polish, had secured employment 
as a croupier in a gambling dive where he 
was of value to his half-caste employer 
not only on account of his dexterity b 
because his reputation was known, and 
after a look at his bleak face and square, 
sinewy frame, clients were indisposed to 
quarrel over the game. Oddly enough 
MacTavish seemed to have a certain lik- 
ing for his pariah crew and fostered them 
meagerly, much as a Turkish householder 
might throw swill to the dogs of Con- 
stantinople. An avatar of freebooters, it 


is possible that he was holding them to- yf 


gether for the execution of some nefarious 
scheme which he hoped to accomplish 
later: the fomenting of a revolution, the 
plunder of a gold train, the stealing of a 
ship or something of the sort. 


t* aeeabin hp his motive they lived 
together in the wreck of the beached 
schooner in a sort of snarling amity, comb- 
ing the beach like the lean, bristling swine 
but careful to avoid any open conflict 
with the authorities, while MacTavish 
saw to it that they did not starve, throw- 
ing them bones from time to time and 
sundry bottles of rum. He himself never 
drank but at rare intervals was wont to 


. indulge in the opium pipe. 


Cassel had fallen in with MacTavish in 
various and sundry ports, and, enjoyin 
the study of human nature, the man ha 
aroused his interest as a type. Physically 
MacTavish was not unprepossessing. He 
was very broad of shoulder, narrow of 
waist and hip, with thin bands of muscle 
slapped roughly over heavy bones. His 
strength was that of a meager mountain 
mule and a blow from his fist had the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Enduring Peace 
The Question of Today 


By David Starr Jordan 






















ORLD duties are crowding fast 

upon us of America. The 

Great War concerns us vitally 

and its conclusion cannot leave 
us as mere spectators. Civilization knows 
no national lines. The growth of science, 
‘he spread of commerce have made the 
world an economic unit. It was fast 
becoming and it will become again a 
moral unit. When this awful catastrophe 
—-at bottom the back-fire of privilege 
against democracy—passes, the world, or 
what is left of it, will resume thought and 
action, terribly crippled of course, but on 
much the same plane as before. The gods 
are still sitting on their thrones, and 
skill and knowledge are not dissi- 



















attempt to restore the waning autocracy 
by attack outside. “Foreign war is the 
swift remedy for disunion and waning 
patriotism.” This is Treitschke’s pre- 
scription against the growth in Germany 
of “the noxious weeds of democracy — 
socialism, pacifism, internationalism and 
antimilitarism.” These stand for free- 
dom—telatively at least, and freedom is 
the hope of the world. At the same time, 
freedom spells the doom of the heaven- 
descended aristocracy, in whose hands 
the instruments of war are kept. As 
manhood expands, privilege 1s _ lost. 
Already the British House of Lords has 
been shorn of its power. A like fate 


you can get peace, real peace. When we 
aggle over this it is because there is no 
No war- 


peace to be had at all. 
protection 


system offers any 


real 





pated with the waste of human 
blood. In this juncture every friend 
of peace and law should be active 
pre alert. A crisis is a “stern win- 
nower,” and for the good of our 
cause those who do mere lip-service 
are on the other side. It is clear 
now as many times before in history 
that “those who are not with us 
are against us.” Those who wish 
to keep “blood as their argument” 
counsel the peace-worker to do 
nothing in the presence of the foe 
he is sworn to fight. We hear today 
the old advice, to keep still in 4 crisis, 
“to withdraw within ourselves,” in 
the storm, reserving our gentle plati- 
tudes until the war is over and the 
world can again listen without 





“To oppose war is not to 
wart for the time when the 
world stands in no danger 
of zt. Now ts the turning- 
point in crvilization’s 


downward curve.’’ 


against itself. 


HE second and third of these 

world duties are not easy. 
Great tasks in the world are never 
easy, else easy-going men would 
have accomplished them. But we 
cannot flinch before great tasks. 
They will not perform themselves, 
The war must stop, and some of 
us must stop it. ‘To run its course 
means a desolation of Europe which 
the horrors of the past year but 
faintly foreshadow. War fought to 
the end takes every life, every dol- 
lar. And then there is no real end. 
Victory for any nation seems already 
impossible. Itshouris past. Bernard 
Shaw says: “A nation is like a bee; 








emotion. 

But if peace societies, peace-endow- 
ments and _ peace-workers have any 
reason for existence, this is the time to 
make their presence felt. To oppose 
war is not to wait for the time when the 
world stands in no danger of it. Now is 
the turning-point in civilization’s down- 
ward curve. It must move upward 
from now on, for it can fall no lower. 


N this time there are three duties which 

press more firmly than any others. 
These are: (1) Keep this nation out of 
the war and on the basis of law. (2) 
Stop the killing and (3) Adjust the fu- 
ture so that the same calamity cannot 
happen again. 

The first of these seems now assured. 
The “Brawl in the Dark” will not claim 
our people. We shall remain neutral, 
and the only meaning of neutral is 
law-abiding. We shall be loyal to truth 
and to right as we see it. We shall 
recognize that the motive of this war is 
not nation against nation. It is the 


awns for the sacred Bundesrath. The 
ballot is becoming a weapon more fateful 
than the sword. A foreign war “‘smashes 
the ballot-box.” And all war helps. 
Every war, however lofty its inception, 
becomes a “brawl in the dark” as it 
progresses, and its results bear no clear 
relation to its initial purpose. As the 
smoke lifts, it is plain that we are killing 
young men and they are killing us and 
the process bears no relation to the aim 
set at the beginning. 

_ All nations at war are lawless and 
insane. Germany, with her divided 
councils of decency and frightfulness, her 
von Jagow and von Tirpitz, has been 
peculiarly so. Yet her destroyers have 
injured no American because he was an 
American. And her distressing adven- 
tures on land or sea have given us no 
honorable reason for going into war. 
There can be no honorable reason for 
going into war when there is any other 
way out. Peace at any price is a most 
honorable bargain, when for any price 


as it stings it dies,” and the nations of 
Europe are stinging and dying—and to 
no final end. Mi£litarism daes not crush 
militarism. It only strengthens it. The 
people worn and torn e war see in 
armies their only salvation. 


| i we could stop the war today with 
some trade which would release 
France and Belgium, the slaughter could 
hardly begin again. No nation could 
say what it is fighting for. No nation 
could rouse its people by the old lies 
and blasphemies. The call of patriotism 
would be to restore the desolated homes 
and ruined enterprise, not to fantastic 
adventures in India or Africa. The 
people of every nation are sick and 
hungry for peace, and every intelligent 
man knows that this final end must be 
a proposition of give-and-take. 


O* the many plans for bringing the 
conflict to its end that of “Con- 
tinuous Mediation, without Armistice,” 


developed by Julia Grace Wales of the 
17 
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University ‘of Wisconsin. and. emphasized 
by Jane Addams and her associates, 
seem$ most likely to be fruitful in re- 
sults. This plan contemplates a joint 
commission of neutral nations in con- 
tinuous session, a clearing-house of possi- 
bilities, to sit at the Hague or in Berne 
as the friend of the people in all nations 
alike. Such a conference could be called 
by the Government of Holland or b 

the President of the United States. It 
should include Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, Switzerland and Spain, 
with the United States, and, if time 
offers, Argentina, Brazil and Chile with 
the others. 

Such a commission would exert a 
strong influence. It would crystallize 
the feeling for peace without humiliation 
‘and in so far as such a thing is possible, 
for peace with justice. It is not likely 
that. the formal negotiations would 
proceed through such means. Diplo- 
macy. must always save its face. But 
actual mediation might well do so, and 
the chancellery of each nation has 
assured Miss Addams that its attitude 
toward “Continuous Mediation” would 
be not unfriendly. 


RANTED that the outlook is not 

luminous and that the chances 
are against any great- measure of success, 
the project will be a move in the night 
direction and to carry it out can do no 
harm. The United States cannot afford 
to have it said that it left any stone 
unturned to bring on peace. We are 
already: freely accused. in every country 
of trying to prolong the war for the 
sakes of -the profits involved.» That is 
apparently true of some of,us, but not 
of: the! nation .as. a whole. .Qur ‘people 
are single-minded in the hope: that the 
Great War may end as soon.as possible, 
and: in such a. manner. that: its horrors 
may never come again. _We may note 
that if such a Commission of Mediation 
of the Law-Abiding Nations could shorten 
the war by one day, it would save many 
thousand . valuable. lives—and the ex- 
penses of seven thousand such. missions. 


NE of. the most encouraging signs 
O of the times is the serious thought 
devoted jn every quarter to the question 
of lasting peace. All ‘Honest and intelli- 
gent men must agree that the war should 
not end jn an armed truce, with impov- 
erished and ,emasculated Europe still 
bearing its load of gunmen, - This would 
fulfil the prophecy ‘ of aa has 0 that 
“the Race, for the Abyss” would leave 
of Europe only. “‘a beggar crouching by 
a barrack door.” Europe must hope 
for real peace, the peace of democracy 
at home and international codperation 
abroad, and to. secure this demands the 
highest:,patriotism and the highest wis- 

om inieyery nation. xe em 

At the,,end. of the war, then, must 
follow the most intense struggle of brains 
and courage, since , the . Reformation. 
On the.qne- hand there will be those who 
strive to continue the.old war.system as 
the final. weapon against democracy, 
with its extravagant expenditures and 
its vast body. of blue-blooded - officers 
with their ;conscript slaves. Military 
conscription is, not framed, for. war but 
for subserviency. . It does not take three 
years to make a soldier. The extra time 
is needed to turn soldiers into slaves. 
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Against these forces of mediaevalism 
will stand the efforts of those who would 
bring Europe into.some sort of federation, 
with armaments and armies reduced to 
a secondary position and with the in- 
dividual states codperating instead of 
defying and tormenting one another. 

he war system of Europe has fallen 
by its own weight. To continue “the 
Race for the Abyss” on the old basis is 
impossible. The abyss has been reached 
and it will be a slow process to creep out 
of it. The adjustments of Europe must 
be on a new basis, and the work of 
bringing security to a crippled continent 
must be slow and painal. 


yan thirty well-considered plans 
for constructive peace have been 
already elaborated. These agree in all 
the main features, a fact which gives 
great ~e for the future. Among these 
plans all the great nations are repre- 
sented, a fact which also gives great en- 





“<The sword should 
not be sheathed; it 
must be broken.’ 
But the sword cannot 


be broken by another 


sword, we must 


let zt rust.” 











couragement. Whatever our judgment 
as to military adventures, the reall 
strong men of Europe rise above all 
partisan bias. ‘They know but one pa- 
triotism—the welfare of humanity. 


HESE plans, in general, unite in the 

demand for democratic control of in- 
ternational relations, for the recognition 
of law in place of force, and of justice 
for violence. Some of them recognize 
the need of force to maintain the decisions 
of justice, though admitting that even 
then, the power of arms must be a van- 
ishing factor. All demand the interposi- 
tion of obstacles in the way of declara- 
tions of war, leaving such powers to no 
small or secret group. 

All ask for a congress of peoples rather 
than the non-representative conclave of 
diplomats, known as the “Concert of 
the Powers,” of late years badly out of 
time and tune. 

They ask for a permanent Court of 
Arbitration to be preceded by a perma- 
nent council of investigation and con- 
ciliation. The thoroughly estimable 
principle of the “Cooling Off Treaties,” 
as prepared by Mr. Bryan, should be 
everywhere applied. 

Most of them ask for the revival and 
the sanitation of the Hague Conferences. 


LL ask for disarmament, to the 

degree at least of preventing the 
ruinous competition, the chief direct 
cause or occasion of the war. Most of 
them call for national ownership of arma- 
ment plants and the abolition of the 
private profits so disastrous to national 
welfare. 

Most of them call for immunity of 
private property at sea and for the relief 
of commerce and travel from attack in 
time of war. This would eliminate the 
lying excuse for great navies—that they 
are ae only to protect commerce. The 
net profits of sea-borne commerce in 
recent years have in no nation been equal 
to the annual cost of the navies. 

Most of them ask for the permanent 
neutralization of channels of commerce 
and some for the neutralization of coaling 
stations also. 

Most of them deny the “right of con- 

uest” and assert that changes of boun- 

k na should receive the assent of the 
people concerned. 

ost of them disapprove of indemni- 

ties as highway robbery on a large scale. 

All of them demand the abolition of 
secret diplomacy as a species of conspiracy. 

Most of them demand the recognition 
of equality of race, religion and language 
within the nation. 


OME of them ask that military train- 

ing be excluded from all schools, 
except those set apart for that purpose. 
It may be noted that Germany has never 
allowed militarism to intrude in any of 
her schools from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

Most of them demand real manhood 
suffrage—as yet unknown in autocratic 
countries, and a few demand women’s 
suffrage also. 

Most ask for a limitation of the ex- 
ploitation in backward countries and the 
framing of some equitable definition as 
to the duty of a nation toward its ad- 
venturers and financiers who may find 
themselves or their projects in trouble 
under another flag. The course of em- 
pire in this regard has been tortuous— 
often iniquitous and brutal. 

Most of these plans favor the elimina- 
tion of economic causes of war, whether 
these are real causes, or, as in most cases, 
excuses framed to build up the army or 
navy. 

All look forward toward social justice, 
constructive effort, international under- 
standings and the will for peace. None 
of these favor an actual legislating world- 
parliament. Local self-government _ is 
itself one of the best pledges of peace, 
and the decisions of world-courts on 
questions of justice will make world-law 
by its precedents. 

All favor the principles of democracy, 
but none declare in favor of attempts to 
introduce democracy prematurely or by 
force. 


7; general it is realized that military 
force will not suppress military force, 
and that the abatement of militarism 
must come from within in each of the 
peoples concerned. The. will of the 
people affords a more potent as well as a 
more rational force than armies and 
navies. “The sword should not be 
sheathed; it must be broken.” But the 
sword cannot be broken’ by another 
sword. We must let it rust. 
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In some instances they 
became desperate 


for 


How the Pacific Coast Is Handling Its 
Problem of Unemployment 





HEN I was a boy I was walking 
one day in Portland, Oregon, 
with my father when some day- 


laborers came swinging into 
town with their blankets on their backs. 

“Look at those tramps,” I said with 
boyish snobbery. 

“What tramps?” my father asked. 

“Those tramps carrying the blankets.” 

“Those are not tramps,” my father re- 
plied. ‘They are men looking for work. 
You must not speak contemptuously of 
men just because they are roughly dressed 
and out of a job.” 

As they passed my father gave each of 
them a cheery greeting. Then, with a 
fine simplicity, and with the object, I 
fancy, of giving me a proper lesson in 
democracy, he said, 

“My son, I also have carried my blan- 
kets on my back.” 


HAVE never felt more humble. That 

quiet remark sank deep and gave 
me my perspective. I hope I have not 
often forgotten it since, but if I have, 
something happens once in a while to 
make it flame back into my memory. 
One of these occasions was the winter 
before last when I picked up my paper 
one morning in New York and saw on the 
front page a news item about a police 
chief in a California town who drove out 
the unemployed with the fire-hose. 

I wanted to ask that police chief if he 
had never carried his blankets on his back. 
For that to happen in California! In no 
part of the United States could such an 
action be less excusable. If it had hap- 
pened in New Jersey, it could be under- 
stood, if not forgiven. But we who be- 


long west of the Rocky mountains ought 


to have a better understanding of the man 
who ventures out into the world looking 
for work. Are we already falling into a 
smug state of petty security? I won- 
dered that morning whether the citizens 
of the California town would let the 
police chief hold his job until night. 


I HAVE just been up and down the 
Pacific Coast for the answer to my 
question, and I can report that the Pa- 
cific Coast has not lost its perspective. 
The police chief with a fire-hose is a rare 
animal in these parts. We have a prob- 
lem of unemployment that is serious. It 
has even become menacing when handled 
in the spirit of the fire-hose. But it is 
not dangerous. It is not even a really big 
problem. What with fire-hose and gen- 
eral dunderheadedness it has acquired 
dramatic proportions, and the Pacific 
Coast has, in consequence of the dunder- 
headedness, not of the unemployment, 
received a black eye; but it will not hap- 
pen again. 

Let me explain how I happened to pur- 
sue this problem of unemployment. Or- 
dinarily i sojourn in New York. I get 
my news from the New York papers, and 
in them I have found that a dispropor- 
tionate amount of news from the Pacific 
Coast had to do with unemployment. 
The effect it had on me as a reader was 
that times were pretty bad in the West. 
But knowing and belonging to the West, 
I discounted the news. This was not true 
of ordinary readers. They acquired a 
definite notion that the winters on the 
Pacific Coast were desperate. 

This came about because the problem 
of unemployment was allowed to run 
away with itself. Unemployed men were 
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driven from town to town. They were 
treated like criminals, and they did in 
some instances become desperate. So 
they did what desperate men are bound 
to do and gathered in armies, marching 
through the country and rolling up dis- 
content with every mile. 

If I may be permitted the use of a 
high-brow phrase, the people of the Pacific 
Coast have civic consciousness. They 
have not broken out in an excess of mealy- 
mouthed “charity” over the problem of 
unemployment, but they are going about 
it in a common-sense way, and luckily for 
the good name of the Pacific Coast, they 
are taking the dramatics out of it. 


slag has gone a step farther than 
the rest of the Pacific Coast, a step 
farther than the rest of the United States, 
for that matter. So the most vital story I 
have to tell is that of the Hotel Liberty in 
Seattle. It has not only met the question 
of unemployment. It has lifted civiliza- 
tion out of one of its ruts. 

The principles upon which Seattle has 
acted are all-important. Without an un- 
derstanding of them, all attempts to meet 
the problem of unemployment on the 
Pacific Coast are mere potterings. The 
citizens of any community in this part of 
the country who see their streets filling 
with idle men must grasp these simple 
facts: 

1. The serious problem of unemploy- 
ment west of the Rocky mountains is due 
to the great number of men who are 
thrown out of employment in the winter 
time. In the summers there is work for 
them in the fields, the mines and the log- 
ging camps. We cannot get along with- 
out them. Their presence is essential to 
our prosperity. 

2. But in the winter there is nothing 
for many of them to do. They put their 
blankets on their backs and head for the 
cities and towns. This is inevitable. It 
has always been the case on the Pacific 
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Henry Pauly, unpaid manager of 
the Hotel Liberty, in Seattle, a 
workman who has established 
a practical philanthropy 











Coast. It do@S not mean that times here 
are hard; though the problem naturally 
becomes keener when the country as a 
whole, as now, is suffering from slack 
business. 

3. Large numbers of these summer- 
workers are provident and have enough 
money to keep them decently 
through the short winters. They 
make it a period of rest and enjoy- 
ment and add to the prosperity of 
the cities. 

4. But in’ recent years the 
number of men who havenot been 
able to save enough to keep them- 
selves through the winter has in- 
creased. They have-to find work, 
and are frequently driven to work 
for next to nothing. They upset 
the labor market; they underbid 
local workers;, rent-payérs, taxpay- ° 
ers, fathers of families are displaced 
by them; and about that time there 
is all at once a lot of excitement 
about unemployment. 

5. Cities and towns are nor- 
mally just as active in 
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let the Hotel Liberty have a chance. It 
catches the floating laborer as he comes to 
town, takes him off the local'labor market 
—and creates a job for him. 

Let this also be impressed upon the 
minds of every local committee which is 
dealing with unemployment. 


EATTLE has gone a long ways toward 

solving the problem by taking the un- 
employed out of town. It prevents them 
from congesting and clogging the labor 
market. They are not permitted to in- 
terfere with the taxpayers, the rent-pay- 
ers, the fathers of families. Work is 
created for them outside the city, and the 
unemployed have shown an_ almost 
pathetic willingness to go. 

The most obvious work around Seattle 
is land-clearing. There are enough 
stumps on the logged-off lands of Puget 
Sound to keep the unemployed occupied 
for a long time to come. The same can 
be said of Oregon and of many parts of 
northern California. 

But think how smart Seattle was to 
assist the unemployed in their desire to 
go out and earn their way by clearing 
this land. Every acre'they clear adds an 
acre of rich soil to the wealth of Washing- 
ton. That is what is known as construc- 
tive philanthropy. 

The man with his blankets on his back 
is now adding to the wealth of Washing- 
ton in the winter as well as in the summer. 








Stump-burners used in the Hotel Liberty’s 
land-clearing operations 











J. B. Powles, vice-chairman of the 
Committee of Unemployed, who 
raised the money to finance 
Pauly’s successful schemes 











Instead of letting the unemployed be- 
come a burden, they have been made 
an asset. 


F course the citizens did not rise as 

one large body and do this. That is 
never done anywhere. But there were 
citizens who could see the advan- 
tage of what was going on, and 
backed it. When I went to Seattle 
I learned that the whole affair lay 
in the hands of two men, J. B. 
Powles, vice-chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Unemployed, and Henry 
Pauly, manager of the Hotel Lib- 
erty. Powles is a commission 
man, a dealer in fruits and produce, 
rated as a substantial business 
man. Pauly is a workman. Both 
have given their services for the 
good of their kind. Powles has 
raised the money to finance Pauly’s 
schemes, and Pauly has made them 
successful. And for what he has 
done for the unemployed and for 
the city of Seattle, all Henry 
Pauly has received for 





the winter as in the 
summer.” Usually they 
are more active. Ifnot 
upset by this inflow of 
summer-workers -look-=-- 
ing for ; winter jobs, 
there would be no 
problem of unemploy- 
ment on the Pacific 
Coast. 

So let it be written 
in italics wherever 
the unemployment 
problem is discussed : 

The difficulties arising 
from unemployment can 
be. traced back to the 
willingsummer-werkers 
who gathér in the cities 
in large numbers in the 
winter time. 

Seattle has grasped 
these simple facts. At 
least a sufficient num- 
ber of Seattle’s citizens 
‘have grasped them to 





Pauly made the Hotel 





shelter without the taint of charity 


Liberty a place where any man could get 


the last year is thirty- 
five dollars in cash, 
which he spent on to- 
bacco for those who 
could not buy it. 

Two years ago Seat- 
tle was overrun by the 
unemployed as a wharf 
is overrun by sats. 
They were a burden 
and a menace. Among 
them was Jeff Davis, 
who styles _ himself 
“King of Hoboes”— 
not of tramps, you un- 
derstand, but hoboes, 
the wandering workers. 
He got them together 
in the Brotherhood 
Mission on King street. 
Those who could stand 
it, 600 to 700 a night, 
slept on the floors, in 
the’ hallways, on the 
staircase. Jeff Davis 
was picturesque and 
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aroused local sentiment. He called his 
place “Hotel de Gink,” and from that name 
we get an angle on Jeff Davis and the ex- 
tent of his undertaking. He did not worry 
about economics. He stuck to theatrical 
effects, and since he staged his show in 


Seattle he has done what all actors, legiti-_ 


mate or otherwise, like to do, and 
staged it in New York. Last winter he 
ran another “Hotel de Gink” in New 
York. It made amusing reading, so the 
New Yorkers heard about it through the 
newspapers. 

But Jeff Davis was not the man to do 
the work Henry Pauly has done. He 
merely cheapened the undertaking. 
Henry Pauly has given it dignity. Davis 
sought wider fields of publicity two years 
ago, and Pauly stayed on the job. He 

took the “Hotel de ‘Gink” and turned it 
ae the “Hotel Liberty.” The difference 
in names comes pretty near to telling the 
story. 
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EFF DAVIS vulgarized the class con- 

sciousness which has been so carefully 
fostered among workingmen. Henry Pauly 
ennobled it. Let him tell his own story: 

“For two years the Hotel Liberty, 
filled with men who would otherwise have 
been dependent and unemployed, has 
been self-supporting. The men have 
created their tools out of nothing, and 
have found work that would not other- 
wise have been done. Our first tools cost 
us thirty-eight dollars. That was given 
us. But we made it back at once. We 
were given a contract to clear an acre at 
Green lake for sixty dollars. Dynamite 
and carfare cost ten dollars, and the other 
fifty dollars was clear. The men of the 
Hotel Liberty tore into that acre with 
such a will that they had it clear as a 
garden spot in one day. 

“That fifty dollars, the first money we 
earned, we paid down as the first instal- 
ment on a stump-puller. The outfit cost 
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proved that the unemployed are eager to 
work and throw their whole soul into the 
toughest kind of work which at most 
gives them rough fare and a roof over 


their heads. They go out and work will- 
ingly because each man is helping not 
only himself but his brother in distress. 
Last winter the changing body of men 
in the Hotel Liberty earned $20,798.60. 
Of this they did not personally get a cent 
except in the case of a few summer con- 
tracts where older men, practically un- 
employable, have been given fifty cents 
a day. I saw one of these gangs at work 
during the past summer, with Pauly in 
charge, and they were all putting in good, 
honest licks. Most of the money they 
earned went to the outfitting of the hotel, 
which was preparing to open at the be- 
ginning of the off-season. The cook, a 
first-rate old camp-cook, had put in two 
years in the hotel’s camps. When I spoke 
to him about it his old eyes shone. It was 
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Winter before last, some California towns tried to settle the problem of the marching army of unemployed by the 
Then California reached out as a state, made a few sweeping movements, 
and the excitement of fire-hose and wandering armies fell flat 

















AULY started by putting the men at 
useful work that would otherwise 
have gone undone. For it, the city and, 
later, private individuals paid the Hotel 
Liberty. They did not pay the individ- 
uals, mind you. They paid the hotel. 
Pauly made the hotel stand for something 
very big. It became a place where any 
man could find food and shelter without 
the taint of charity, because, when called 
upon, he could go out and work for the 
hotel. Better than that, he could work 
for the spirit of brotherhood that lay 
under the hotel like a foundation of rock. 
The Hotel Liberty is as much a spirit- 
ual as an economic undertaking. It is a 
theater for the exercise of great emotions. 
Every lick of work done for it has been 
for the other fellows who did not have a 
chance to work and for the other fellows 
who were coming later. Churches are not 
the only places where men find spiritual 
growth. Henry Pauly, with his silent, 
almost unconscious preachment _ of 
brotherhood, let men who had not been 
touched by direct appeal have a look at 
their own spiritual natures. Preachers 
and Salvation Army leaders might learn 
a new gospel from Henry Pauly. 





us two hundred and twenty-four dollars 
and belonged to us. There are men 
scattered over the face of the earth who 
helped buy that stump-puller, and they 
are proud of it because they did not buy 
it for themselves but for the hotel. With 
this equipment I secured another job at 
Belleville, across Lake Washington, to 
clear three acres for two hundred and 
fifty-five dollars. The gang of twenty- 
four men who went there worked for 
twenty-three days in a steady rain, camp- 
ing in the open without a change of 
clothing. During that time they cleared 
two additional acres, one for one hundred 
dollars and the other for one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. They made a total 
of four hundred and eighty dollars—for 
the hotel. Other men carried supplies 
to them, plodding miles through the rain, 
and all for the good of the hotel which 
gave them food and shelter.” 


Sas Hotel Liberty has now gone into 
the land-clearing business on a con- 
siderable scale. The work is done by 
whatever crowd of men happens to be in 
the hotel, and it is done willingly. If the 


Hotel Liberty has proved anything it has 


plain the idea behind the Hotel Liberty 
had lighted a pure flame of devotion 
somewhere within him. 

Just because there have been plenty of 
men their efforts have not been wasted. 
They have taken advantage of a stump- 
burner, which has proved a saver of 
strength and time. The average acre 
about Seattle requires twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of dynamite, unless the stumps are 
burned out. So the hotel has invested 
rather heavily in stump-burners. It has 
the tools with w hich to work now, and I 
look to see the earnings of the hotel run 
close to $50,000. 


N interesting economic fact has been 
brought out by the Hotel Liberty. 
Mr. Powles pointed it out to me. For the 
six months of last winter 9295 different 
men registered at the hotel. Most of them 
spent some time there, requiring alto- 
gether 159,735 nights of lodgings. They 
performed in the interest of the hotel 
12,015 days’ work, an average of only one 
and one-third days’ work for each man; 
yet this small amount of work was suffi- 
cient to keep the hotel solvent. 
(Continued on page 97) 


The recalcitrant Bray 
saluted and turned 
toward the log 
barracks 
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HE yellow surface of the Peel river 

lay at the foot of the McPherson 

bluff scarce wrinkled by any air. 

It was late summer. The last boat 
—the only boat—had gone back up the 
Mackenzie a week ago, which ended all 
touch of McPherson with the outside world 
for the year, unless the snowshoe patrol got 
through from Dawson, across the Rockies. 
The feel of autumn was in the air, al- 
though the month was August. The long 
banks of fireweed which lined the river 
were dulled and dim, the Indian Paint had 
paled its blossoms, the grasses were bow- 
ing as though ready in advance for their 
long weight of the Arcticsnow. From the 
grassy sloughs the wild geese now were 
honking, learning how to fly—how to fly 
four thousand miles. 

Corporal Bray sat silent and gloomy on 
the hewn log that serves as lookout 
bench on the top of McPherson bluff— 
the same used by the Indians who hang 
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about the post, and by the few white men 
as well, a month before the boat comes, a 
week after it is gone. From the bench 
Bray could see five miles down the river 
to where a timbered point projected, 
around which any boat must turn, going 
or coming. He gazed vaguely, although 
it would be eleven months before any boat 
would round that point again—eleven 
months, during seven of which yonder 
tundra-covered slopes of the low Northern 
Rockies would be white instead of dirty 
brown. 

Claxton—sergeant of a post whose total 
personnel comprised but three men in- 
cluding himself—came and stood beside 
Bray, offering his packet of tobacco—a 
precious thing in that latitude. Bray de- 
clined with a morose shake of the head 
which made Claxton look at him out of 


the corner of his eye. He only remarked, 
for the sake of making conversation, that 
he thought this year’s lot of matches even 
worse than the average. 

“Everything’s worse!” broke out Bray 
savagely. “It’s rotten here, that’s what 
itis. W’y in ell did we ever come up ’ere, 
tell me that, Sergeant? Three of us, just 
castaw’ys. My second term north of 53— 
but never again! Once I’m time-expired 
—and I will be come the ’leventh of Jan- 
uary—I’ll never again put my neck back 
in the little old Northwest collar. I’m 
done!” He tossed a contemptuous thumb 
toward the scantily decorated shoulder of 
his brown fatigue jacket. 

“Yes?” said Claxton. “Four terms for 
me—I’ve got gray at it. But tell me, 
Bray, what'll you do when your time’s 
out up here? I suppose we ought to’ve 
thought of that when the inspector was 
here with the boat—it never occurred to 
either of us but what you’d stay right on 
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There’s no way of gettin’ out to sign on 
again, unless you snowshoe it out to 
Dawson with the patrol, come Christmas. 
You’re not time-expired by then, and 
you couldn’t get across in na * 

“Do?” exclaimed Bray. “I'll tell you 
what I'll do. Pil Reni into one of the 
cabins yonder an’ be my own man, that’s 
what ldo! I’ ll watch you an’ Hale get 
up, in the mornin’ an’ eat soured potatoes 
an’ whitefish and bannocks an’ tea—I’ll 
watch you do that three times a day. I'll 
watch you set down an’ figger your bally 
accounts which the inspector cares so 
much about. I'll watch you ’n Hale go 
over once more the invent’ry of confis- 
cated furs we’ve ’ad in charge here for ’is 
Vajesty these last three years. I'll 
watch you feed the dogs an’ go out after 
wood, an’ take your exercise, an’ do your 
rounds in the village after dinner. I'll 
watch you unlock the Loucheux, our 
prisoner, every mornin’ from the cook- 

stove leg, an’ lock him back again every 
night—Gawd knows what we’ ve got im 
n charge for. I’ll watch you’n Hale play 
football in the snow—but I'll not play! 
(ll not work, neither. I’ll stand an’ curse 
you out for two,fools, because you joined 
the bally Maounted an’ allowed yourselves 
to be cast aw’y like two criminals instead 
of like two white men with lives to live. 
[hem’s the things I’ll do with you two! 
(ll larf at you. I’ll be time-expired an’ 
me own man. Sign on again? Not on 
your life! I’ll not renew.” 


HE accumulated venom of months of 

monotony spoke in Bray’s long tirade 
—a thing unheard of before in the slow, 
dull life of the frontier station. 

“Yes?” said Claxton, nodding. ‘Would 
you pay your board with Hale and 
me? here’s nothin’ in the regula- 
tions about that, by the way—we’re not 
runnin’ a resort for gentlemen of leisure. 
You might make the cook sore if you 
kicked too much. And I fancy what 
chance you’d have with old man Friese at 
the trading post yonder. Good prospect, 
eh? Better sign on again.” Claxton 
smiled pleasantly. He knew the northern 
megrims, and had himself well in hand. 

“That I'll not!” said Bray _sullenly. 
“T’ll not work an’ I’ll not play. I’ll be me 
own man, if I have to go down river an’ 
live with the Huskies.” 

“Fine finish, that, for a man,” said 
Claxton evenly. “T’ve known men who- 

*ve tried it. There’s no lack of white 
Eskimos up here, if the explorers’d get 
busy findin’ them. Plenty of white men 
have let down that w ay. But why should 
a white man want to?” 

“Let down?” broke out Bray. “That 
makes me sore! We all let down when 
they throw us out here in the ice an’ 
snow. What chance ’as a man for a man’s 
life in this service, P d like to know! 
W hitefish an’ spuds an’ tea, a dollar a day 
an’ no prospect but freezin’ off his feet. 
It’s all wrong. 

“No,” answered Claxton, still quietly, 
“T don’t believe it’s all wrong. It’s hard, 
but a lot of hard things have to be done 
that aren’t wrong at all. If it was wrong 


the government wouldn’t ask us to do 1 it. 
What we do here is hard for us, but it’s 
for the use of others down below—it’s for 
the rest of us.” 

“The rest of us!- What good do we do 
up ere? If we died, there'd no one in the 
world know of it.’ 
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“Four of us died last winter,” said 
Claxton, “and all the world knew of it, 
and the next patrol came through from 
Dawson just the same. That’s what 
we’re here for.” 

“An’ a fine thing to ope for—to freeze 
on the trail, an’ lie in a grave they ’ad to 
dig with fire to melt the frost! What 
good did that do to them outside, I awsk ?” 

“I can’t figure how much,” said Clax- 
ton. “How could a fellow figure how 
much good they did?” 

“Well, then,” said , Bray, turning 
fiercely on the other, “‘w’y in “ell do you 
poe to me about duty an’ things? 

on’t talk to me. Leastways you'll not, 
come January ’leven.” 

A flush came to Claxton’s sunburned 
face, but he was silent for several moments 
before at length he spoke. 

“Corporal Bray,” said he, “it’s time for 
football exercise. Go over and get Con- 
stable Hale. Unlock the prisoner and 
bring him with you. I'll not be playin’ 
with you this evenin’ myself.” 

Bray’s face reddened in sudden anger. 
This was the same sergeant who lL.ad told 
him and Hale when they were left at this 
post that they need not salute him in the 
morning when there were no natives 
about. Yet here he was, using his author- 
ity and not acting man to man. 


“T don’t need no exercise,” said Bray 
at last. 
Claxton made no answer. Not an eye- 


lash flickered as he sat gazing out across 
the river at the dun-covered hills. At last, 
sighing, he turned to Bray and raised his 
own arm, just touching the stripes on the 
sleeves. “Corporal Bray ‘will report at 
once for the football,” said he quietly. 

And Corporal Bray did. He arose sul- 
lenly, but with the habit of discipline still 
on, him. 

“Corporal,” said the sergeant sternly— 
and this was to his friend; ‘his bunkie, his 
companion here in the long Arctic night— 

“Corporal, don’t you salute an officer?” 
He himself stood stiffly and looked Bray 
straight in the eyes. The recalcitrant 
saluted and turned toward the log bar- 
racks to obey his orders. 


ERGEANT Claxton, much troubled, 
watched Bray as he disappeared, 
soon to reappear with Hale, the new re- 
cruit, and the native prisoner. He stood 
and watched them for half an hour in 
their football exercise in the little open 
space they called the parade—saw them 
kick the ball, pass it, fall on it, wrestle 
over it. But he himself did not join, as 
he had every day until now since they 
three had come to McPherson post, 
farthest north of all the stations of the 
Northwest Mounted, save only the one 
on Herschel Island, on the coast itself. 
“Oh, no!’ muttered Bray to Hale under 
his breath, nodding to where Claxton 
stood. “’E won't pl’y! ’E’s a bally 
officer an’ ’e don’t ’ave to pl’y with com- 
mon folks like you an’ me! Yah! I’m 
goin’ to quit, that’s what I’m goin’ to do!” 
At that time of the year, and at that 
latitude, there is no actual night, the sun 
being lost below the horizon for but a 
brief time, so that the light always remains 
palely illuminating. But after Claxton 
had stood rigidly erect and watched his 
two associates for half an hour by his 
watch, he gave them the signal to stop. 
And that night Claxton did not sleep-on 
the floor with his bunkmates, but exer- 
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cised his privilege as commanding officer 
of the post and carried his blankets to the 
only bedstead, in a room apart. He lay 
awake most of the night. 


HE other members of the Fort Mc- 

Pherson post slept late next morning 
and arose silent. Claxton remained in his 
room until fully razored and buttoned, 
not vouchsafing the usual morning greet- 
ing of a flung boot or book, coupled with a 
cheery call to “roll out.” Not even the 
noisy natives, who apparently never slept 
at this nightless season of the year, served 
to evoke the customary curses from them 
all. The breakfast was well nigh over— 
Hale, cook for the month, bashfully apolo- 
zi i before anything 
was found worth much comment; al- 
though with them breakfast usually had 
been rather a merry affair. 

They started, paused and all moved 
toward the door together at the unusual 
interruption that came—the sounds of 
gun fire close at hand, a brace of rapid 
rifle shots. They found the bank lined 
with natives of the local village, all ex- 
citedly facing the river below. Among 
them stood two figures—strangers, white 
men, as could be seen at a glance. Both 
were armed; one even now was carelessly 
throwing a shell into the barrel of his re- 

eating rifle. Below, along the narrow 
bead at the foot of the bluff, other natives 
were running, mostly Eskimos from the 
summer encampment a mile or so down 
stream. Two or three kayaks were plying 
on the river opposite the group, circling 
about a certain point, their paddlers 
sounding here and there with their spears. 
Even as Claxton advanced to the bluft 
edge he heard one of the boatmen give a 
yell, and saw him pull up on hisspear point 
a dark object which had been submerged. 

“Beaver,” said the stranger with the 
rifle, nonchalantly turning to the ser- 
geant. ‘They had him ringed and were 
throwin’ spears, but I got him from the 
bank here. He’s my beaver, and no 
native is in on any divide. Jimmy, go 
down and get his hide now—and keep the 
meat too, for we may need it.” 

The stranger, who showed so careless a 
disregard of hunter’s law, now advanced 
to meet the three members of the Mc- 
Pherson garrison. He was a hardy look- 
ing man, short, strong, lean and very 
much browned by the weather. Above 
the sunburned mass of blond beard there 
shone a brilliant, hard blue eye, wholly 
full of self-reliance and wholly empty of 
any fear. It took but a second glance to 
see that the other stranger, the one ad- 
dressed as “Jimmy,” much his like in look 
and garb though younger and slighter of 
build, was the speaker's son. A second 
glance for both, appraising their rough 
clothing, their native moccasins, their 
general air of familiarity and fitness, 
would have placed them as trappers, 
traders, adventurers, a long way from 
their native land but much at home 
wherever fortune found them—Americans, 
Claxton knew, as soon as the man spoke. 
More and more of the “Yankees” were 
hanging at the heels of the great fur com- 
pany of the north these last few years 
since the rails and boats had opened up 
the Athabasca and its lower waters. 

“Mornin’, Sergeant Claxton,” said the 
older man, advancing and offerirg his 
hand. “I reckon it’s Sergeant Claxton— 
of course I’ve heard of you.” 








Bray had found them—but not unprepared. 


es 
smiling way. 


»’ said Ciaxton, in his grave, un- 
“How did you come in?” 

“Boats from below—that’s our two 
snub-noses below, there. Camped with 
the Huskies last night and was comin’ on 
up to see you—when the natives began 
that beaver circle. Me and my son came 
from forty miles up the Mackenzie above 
the Peel—two or three American inde- 
pendents been in there the last year or so.” 

“Yes, 1 know,” rejoined Claxton. “Then 
you must be Williams, of the States?” 

“Yes. And my son Jimmy. 
your men?” 


These 
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“*Y es—Corporal Bray, Constable Hale.” 

They all shook hands. Williams’ eye, 
shifting, missing nothing, now and then 
caught the steady look of Claxton’s, also 
observant of the strangers so curiously 
arrived from nowhere in particular at an 
off-season of the year, when men began to 
think of holding up for the winter. 

“We're movin’ camp, Sergeant,” said 
the newcomer. “We done a good trade 
last season, and I’ve made arrangements 
with another Y ankee to pool in to get our 
fur out—he’s goin’ out Rat Portage way, 
to the Yukon. We ain’t neither of us too 


fear and as unscrupulous, ( 


much loved by the H. B., likely” he 
grinned a half instant— ‘but we ain’t none 
of us dependent on ’em none, neither— 
we'll get our fur out all right, all right.” 
“But now,” he went on, “we're after 
fox, white fox, an’ we know where to go. 
We’ve been about inthe Great Slave 
country one season, and now we want in 
farther over east. We Yankees are great 
to wander around like, you know.” 
“Over east ?—what do you mean by 
that, just? $i asked Claxton. 
““We’re goin’ in on the Anderson. U sed 
to be a H. B. post there, long time ago—” 


A long revolver was held steadily in the hand of the elder of the free trader Bray 


Mready 





On His Own: Emerson Hough 
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trader Bray looked into the eye of a man as dangerous as a rattlesnake, as free of 
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Bready to strike 


“A long time! I should say so! There’s 
not been a post there for over fifty years— 
not since a thousand Huskies died of the 
plague, over in there. No one goes there 
—man, that’s absolute unknown, the 
Anderson!” 

“Sure, and for fifty years it’s been 
raisin’ fur, an’ no one to trade it! That’s 
the best white fox country in the world— 
it’s full of fur. Jimmy an’ me have a 
habit of goin’ where the fur is.” 

“T couldn’t let you go. The natives 
have always been bad over there. Be- 
sides, how you’d get in there with any 


supplies is something I can’t see—man, 
there’s no trail and no waterway into the 
Anderson.” 

“Ain’t there?’ A swift gleam of cun- 
ning flashed in the hard blue eye for a 
passing | instant. “Leave that to us. 
We'll git in, an’ we'll git out, an’ we'll 
bring out our fur—an’ we'll git it out, too, 
acrost the Rockies into Yankee waters, 
an’ not ask no help of the H. B. Company, 
neither. ’S long as we don’t break no law, 
why should you stop us? You don’t want 
to discriminate against Yankees, do you, 
Sergeant?” 
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*T don’t want to discriminate against 
anybody,” -answéred Claxton, “but I’m 
here to prevent needless loss of life or 
property, and you see—” 

“Leave all that to me. I ain’t not to 
say anxious to lose my life nor my prop- 
erty! Jimmy an’ me can take care of our- 
selves. We traded around Good Hope 
long enough to‘learn some Rabbit Indian 
lingo, and some Husky. We've lived with 
Huskies along the river. This village of 
Cogwolloks,, Huskies that comes up here 
to meet the H. B. boat with their schoon- 
ers—they live east on the coast, some of 
em, an’ they say they ain’t got no trader. 
They say they hear of villages, that come 
down; the Anderson,- ard--the--country’s 
lousy with fur—I ‘know it is. 

“Plan is, we'll go down river with them, 
and sledge it in after the sea closes—if it 
does before we git east far enough to make 
our pitch for the winter. There’s a big 
Vv illage over in east somewhere. Trust me 
an’ Jimmy to find it. Some of our outfit’s 
on old Ketowowik’s schooner yonder, 
part’s in our two boats. We come in here 
to check up an’ to see if we could git some 
more flour an’ bacon—ours miscarried, 
mostly, on the last boat down. I reckon 
maybe we'll git it next year, but that’s 
too late for a Yankee, if it ain’t for a H. B. 
man.” 

“Try the trader. Yonder he is.” Clax- 
ton nodded to the short, grim, gray figure 
who stood, aloof and incurious, at the door 
of his own log post. 

“To hell with old man Friese, an’ the 
H. B. outfit!” exclaimed the independent 
trader. “He’d do a lot for me, wouldn’t 
he? No, I only thought maybe you Police 
boys’d do a little something on the side 
for me—fer cash, or trade—maybe a 
bottle or so of booze—next year, if mine 
gits through.’ 

“Have you any along now?” asked 
Claxton innocently. 

“Certainly not—my 
gallons was dry sixty days ago. 

ear—” 

“The Royal Northwest Mounted can’t 
trade in outfit, sir. It’s only if you were in 
distress. If you are, you can’t go in east, 
there. As to our own supplies, we never 
have enough. We’ve not heard from 
Herschel, and don’t know whether the 
stuff shipped by sea ever got to that post 
below, at the Mackenzie- mouth; and like 
you, we’re short on this year’s invoices— 
we always are. Unless you are in dis- 
tress—” 

“Me an’ Jimmy don’t git in distress,” 
replied the sturdy stranger, with a short 
smile. ‘‘We git through. I don’t reckon 
you want to stop us, when we come in 
open an’ aboveboard an’ tell you our lay, 
an’ leave our route, an’ say we'll take the 
chances. We've got as good a right as 
any explorers to explore, haven’t we?—as 
good as Stefanssen or Amundsen or any 
of them—call me Williamsen, then, an’ 
let us go! We're growed men, an’ it is a 
man’s country 

A flash of respect for the speaker’s sheer 
courage and audacity came to Claxton’s 
face. “There’s something in what you 
say,” he began. ‘Now, we don’t know 
that country—” 

“Give me till when I’Il come back, I'll 
hand you a workin’ map of it!’ said the 
stranger. ““We’ll go any Ww here, Jimmy an’ 
me, an’ come back—an’ go in agin. I'll 
show you a map of the whole upper 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“Can you beat it?” asks Bobbie Burns 
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There is crepe still hanging from the door 


of Sandy Donohue’s ‘‘Senate 
Saloon in Flagstaff 








How the Bank Teller 
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EFT to the men, Arizona would 
still be “wet.” It was not until 
the women were given an equal 
place with the men at the election 

polls that the change came on January 1, 


15: 

Prohibition has worked a radical change, 
to which business, municipal government 
and politics have not yet adjusted their 
affairs completely. Even the peace of- 
ficers over the state do not quite know 
what to make of it. The rust has accumu- 
lated on the locks of many outlying jails 
so that they can’t be opened with a key. 
There has been no occasion to open many 
of them. Even the city of Prescott did 
not have an arrest for three months last 
summer. 

Bobbie Burns, the dauntless marshal 
of Williams, spent most of his official time 
in former years wrestling in gutters with 
recalcitrant drunks and thugs; now he 
rides about in an automobile and wears a 
boiled shirt. One Sunday morning a few 
months after prohibition closed the sa- 
loons he was standing idly in front of the 
empty police station gazing at the millen- 
nium which he saw settling over Bill 
Williams’ Peak and enveloping what was 
formerly known far and wide as the tough- 
est town on the Santa Fe. He watched 
the Mexicans and Greeks going to church 
with their wives, and he thought of other 
Sunday mornings when he had led these 
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same men off to jail to recover from Sat- 
urday night sprees. 

“T can’t tell a sheepherder now from a 
traveling man for a candy house,” Bobbie 
declared. ““They are wearing wrist watches 
and the cowpunchers shed their horses be- 
fore they get to town and jerk their pants 
down over their boots. Can you beat it?” 

Marshal Bobbie Burns’ vision of the 
millennium widened as he talked. He 
declared that if it was not for the hoboes 
who drop off the trains at Williams he 
would get soft in the arms. 

But there are other points of view. 
Some men see in the change the loss to 
local trade of an element which now saves 
its money to spend it in California and 
other places where liquor is sold. Others 
point to the charity of the saloon people 
who never denied eat or drink to the needy 
and charge the increased cost of public 
and private charities to the elimination of 
the saloon. Still others see in the eco- 
nomic change a tightening of purse- 
strings due to the going of the liberal, 
open-handed spirit which dominated 
cities and towns. With the treating habit 
gone, they contend that men now over- 
look the former courtesy of offering a 
cigar to a bystander at cigar stands, and 
the generosity of the saloon days is suc- 
ceeded by penny-chasing thrift. One 
reasoner mournfully maintains that a 
greater vice than saloons will soon appear— 


the vice of thrift. People will become so 
thrifty, he says, that slovenliness will ap- 
pear, living conditions will deteriorate and 
the hoarding of coin will become the chief 
diversion of laborers. 

It is true that laborers have bank ac- 
counts who never knew what saving 
meant. The savings accounts of the 
State banks increased nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars in eight months. The total 
deposits of all State and National banks 
in Arizona increased $3,000,000 during 
the same period of prohibition. At one 
of the logging camps of northern Arizona 
recently the superintendent from head- 
quarters was handed a bundle of checks, 
many of them three and four months old, 
and requested to deposit them in the bank 
to the credit of the different owners. 
These men had never saved when the 
saloons were running. This was the be- 
ginning of the vice of thrift. 

In Tombstone ladies seldom walked on 
the north side of the main business block 
of the camp. There was a whole block in 
Phoenix that was under the ban, and al- 
most every city and town in the state had 
certain portions of the business districts 
that were shunned by women. Mothers 
admonished their children against passing 
on that particular side of the street. 
These plague spots have shrunk; many of 
them have disappeared altogether. 

I examined the records of the sheriffs’ 
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What Prohibition Did to Arizona: 


offices and city police stations in ten coun- 
ties of the twelve that were “wet” in 1914. 

I found that there were 3043 arrests for 
drunkenness during the first six months 
of 1914 and 464 for the same period of 
1915 under prohibition, a decrease of 2579, 
or more than eighty-four per cent. There 
were 167 violations of the prohibition law 
during the period. 

The prohibitionists, while well satisfied 
with this showing, contend that liquor was 
still plentiful after the closing of the 437 sa- 
loons in the state and that the best results 
will be shown the last six months of 1915. 

The court of appeals, however, recently 
decided that liquor can be shipped into 
\rizona consigned to individuals for their 
own use. This decision is regarded by 
‘iquor adherents as a death-blow to prohi- 
bition. While it is undoubtedly true that 

those who will ship liquor in for their per- 
sonal use will not become offensive to so- 
siety; and while their drinking will per- 
naps not be reflected in increased arrests 
for drunkenness, still conditions may be 
greatly changed and bootlegging may in- 
crease largely if the decision is upheld by 
the higher court. 

Arrests by the United States marshal 
for selling liquor to Arizona Indians were 
one hundred and ninety the first six 
months of 1914, and sixty-one for the 
same period of 1915. There were thirteen 
less commitments to the state prison. 

One of the most important comparisons 
is that which relates directly to the effect 
of prohibition in decreasing crime. Com- 
mitments to the county jails-the first half 
of 1914, when there were 437 saloons in 
Arizona, aggregated 1661, and for the 
same period of 1915 they fell to 1179, a 
decrease of twenty-nine per cent. 

Throughout the state one finds saloon 
bars undismantled, grimly expressing 
hope of a return to the old days. There 
are many former saloon men who con- 
fidently believe that the saloons will come 
back. It is recalled by prohibi- 





irls in the quaint mezzanine boxes. 
fhe “Human Fly,” her pigment still 
lustrous, stares from the ceiling at barred 
doors and broken panes. 

The “Sazrac” in Prescott long ago 
abandoned its site to a modern hotel; the 
“Cobweb” and “Montezuma Hall,” noted 
places of the old days, are now forgotten. 

The “Blazing Star” and the “Bucket of 
Blood,” noted resorts in northern Arizona, 
passed out with open gambling. The 
“‘Fashion” gambling house and saloon in 
Tucson has given place to a magnificent 
Y. M. C. A. building. The “Legal Ten- 
der” with its gorgeous interior appoint- 
ments is now a Rocker shop, and old 
“Congress Hall,” where fortunes were 
lost on the gambling tables, is now a 
Chinese grocery store. 

The large industrial centers where min- 
ing and smelting operations employ 
thousands of workers report a aihed in- 
crease.in the efficiency of labor. At the 
Copper Queen mine in Bisbee the loss of 
time per 1000 shifts was smaller by 
seventy-one per cent in 1915 than in 1914. 
The accident ratio of 1914 was 2.6 per 
1000 shifts and for 1915 it was less than 
one-half of one per cent. Coroners’ in- 
quests of accidents and killings have 
fallen off in all the large mining counties. 
In Gila county inquisitions fell from 
twenty to nine in the first six months of 
1914 and 1915 respectively. 

The Arizona Copper Company at 
Clifton reported an increase in the num- 
ber of men reporting for work the day 
after pay-day during the first six months 
of 1915, and at the Calumet & Arizona 
mines the number of men now failing to 
report following pay-day is practically 
negligible, while in 1914 the number was 


very large. All of the mining camps re- 
oe similar results in 1915 under prohi- 
ition. 


In the logging camps of northern Ari- 
zona a greater number of logs per man are 
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gotten out than ever before, and the men 
seldom go to the towns. 

There is crépe still hanging from the 
door of Sandy Donohue’s “Senate” Saloon 
in Flagstaff and the words “Closed on 
account of death” inscribed on the door. 
The St. Michael’s bar at Prescott has a 
sign on the door, “Out of order,” and a 
Kingman liquor dealer’s message painted 


in large letters above the entrance: “All 
Nations welcome but Carry,” has become 
a travesty. 


In theeleven counties of the state having 
saloons in 1914 the aggregate increase of 
tax rates for county purposes was $9.31 
in 1915, when revenue amounting to a 
total of $138,402.50 from saloon licenses 
was cut off by prohibition. The average 
increase was 84% cents for the eleven 
counties, of which three and one-half mills 
was caused by the loss of liquor-license 
revenue. This charge against prohibition 
of three and one-half mills in increased 
county rates does not allow for the credits 
which accrued through the decreased 
cost of the public welfare departments, 
which will be considerable before the year 
ends. 

The following table shows the manner 
in which arrests for all offenses, including 
drunkenness, fell off in ten cities of Ari- 
zona: 

Arrests for the first six months of 1914 1915 








Bisbee 581 164 
Douglas... .. 458 229 
Prescott... . 90 44 
Florence. ... 33 5 
Flagstaff... go 21 
Williams 83 50 
Tombstone. . 85 7 
Tucson. 702 661 
Phoenix..... 2059 905 
Globe. . 612 214 
4793 2390 

Decrease. . 2403 


There were 248 saloons in the cities and 
towns in the foregoing statement during 
1914 and none in 1915. The loss 





tionists that the same hope was 
kept alive after the passage of the 
law which drove the girls ‘out of 
the saloons, and after the approval 
of the anti-gambling act. 

The ancient “Bird Cage” in 
historic Tombstone still waits for 
the return of the days when men 
will go again to see its grotesque 
paintings and drink with the 











A wagon-box, symbol of the 










The humor is gone from the jovial inscriptions on the front 
of a Kingman bar, but the laugh is on the house 


sé ” 


water-wagon, 
against the ancient ‘‘Bird Cage’’ gambling 
house and saloon at Tombstone 


rests 


The only movement in the old Can Can Restaurant at 
Tombstone is what still lives in the writing on the wall 


of saloon license revenue was over 
$100,000. 

Of the total arrests in 1914 for 
all offenses of 4793, those for 
drunkenness were 3043. Of the 
total arrests of 1915 of 2390, those 
for drunkenness were 464. 

In the face of this record the 
saloon has no chance of again open- 
ing for business in Arizona. 























ROM the beginning she liked to 
stand on her head, ride colts and 
calves and play leapfrog. © It 
meant nothing to her that no 
young lady Lawton of South Carolina 
had ever been known to‘ do such things. 
She couldn’t for the life of her see why 
anyone should have to live up to old 
mahogany and silver and a houseful of 
mirrors and negfo servants. It was all 
distinctly a bore, and so quite early she 
started on a caréer of tradition smashing. 

That is as near as one can come to 
finding out why Estelle Lawton Lindsey 
made the race for council in Los Angeles. 
People had said+it was too soon for Cali- 
fornia women to. run for office, so she 
tried it to see. She leaped that frog all 
right, and won. 

“This thing of men holding all govern- 
ing positions is merely a_ habit of 
thought,”’ Mrs. Lindsey declares. “And 
that habit won’t be broken till women 
get in and do their share of it. Besides, 
you know, suffrage without holding office 
is like apple pie with the apples left out.” 

“You're a Socialist?” she was asked. 

“Was,” she answered. “They threw 
me out when they found I wouldn’t let 
them put a brass collar around my neck. 
They expected me to put a letter of 
resignation in their hands, to become 
automatically effective if I did not vote 
as ordered on all questions. I’m not 
wearing brass collars. I have no organi- 
zations to thank for being elected. If 
I’ve anybody at all to thank it’s Cynthia 
Gray. I hadn’t realized before how many 
friends she had.” 

To all but Los Angeles folk it may be 
explained that for five years “Cynthia 
Gray” was mother confessor to a cityful. 
For five years she listened to the troubles 
of those people who go careening round 
the world hitting their crazy-bones on the 
sharp corners of life, and tried to tell them 
how to stop the hurts and avoid others. 

To all, tragic and absurd, she gave 
answer and advice in person or through 


the columns of the “Evening Rec- 
ord.”” And the tongue and pen of 
“Cynthia Gray” were the tongue 
and pen of Estelle Lawton Lindsey. 

Mrs. Lindsey does not propose to 
turn the world upside down because 
her knees go under the council table, 
but she did play leapfrog when no 
young lady Lawton had ever done 
such a thing before. Later she got 
out and taught school and earned 
her own living when that .was a 
fearful blow to the pride of a family 
that had owned a pair of counties 
“‘befo’ de wah.” 

After that she took a government 
position which she continued even 
after she had accumulated a hus- 
band. That was not traditional 
either. And if by that time there 
was a Lawton ancestor that had 
not turned over in his grave, there 
must have been a veritable upheaval 
in the family burying ground when 
she finally, here in California, went 
into newspaper work and the Social- 
ist party. And now to be an office- 
holder! 

Estelle Lawton Lindsey will not 
hold office for the privilege of being 
a mere meek little aye or nay at a 
remote corner of the council table. 
She has a lot of definite ideas about 
the effect that municipal ownership 
of pawnshops would have on the 
drink evil, and how women in jail 
should be treated, and grade cross- 
ings, and other questions touching 
closely the individual. It has been 
rumored she was to be sidetracked 
on some very unimportant commit- 
tees. She does not believe this 
because she expects fair play from 
her colleagues. But it was charac- 
teristic of her to say: 

“Never mind where they put me. 


There is no committee so obscure that it 
Vil 
Bertua H. Smita. 


can’t be made to do something. 
take a chance.” 


Interesting Westerners 





























Estelle Lawton Lindsey, first woman in the 
United States to be elected to the council 


of a city of the first or second class 























A. C. Galbraith, maker of new history in the building of railways 














HEN A. C. Galbraith’s parents 

brought him to Winnipeg, in 1879, 
that city was but an outpost boasting of 
about six thousand souls. At that time 
the railways of Western Canada were 
limited to sixty miles of road west of the 
Great Lakes, just one primitive line from 
St. Vincent to St. Boniface. In the his- 
tory of railway building in Western 
Canada A. C. Galbraith’s name has been 
vitally associated for the last twenty 
years. Today, with D. A. Thomas, the 
great Welsh coal king, he is interested 
in what appears to be the initial step in 
what may be one of the largest railway 
schemes ever set in motion. The pro- 
jected new railway, which is more than a 
proposition since two parties of engineers 
are already surveying and laying the line, 
will connect Athabasca Landing with 
Fort Vermillion, the first step toward the 
ultimate realization of Mr. Galbraith’s 
dream: the opening of a northern empire 
of whose wonderful agricultural possi- 
bilities the world is as yet practically in 
ignorance. If the Hudson Bay route to 
Europe proyes the success expected, it is 
not difficult to understand that Mr. Gal- 
braith’s dream of a system of railways to 
cover the new empire from Prince Rupert 
to Fort Nelson must inevitably come true. 
Mrs. Hamer-JAcKSon. 
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Interesting Westerners 








Mrs. Vera Harkins, who has obeyed the 
years in Colorado 


‘*miner’s loco’’ 


for 





thirty-three 








ROM overwork in large parishes in 
eastern cities, Father Schoener, a 
young Catholic priest, came for his health 
to a small parish in the Willamette valley 
of Oregon. He had specialized in the 
study of botany. Here was his oppor- 
tunity. Among the plants which he 
began to tabulate he found fourteen 
different varieties of wild roses. 
This was four years ago. «Today, 
Father Schoener is growing some eight 
thousand different rose varieties, the 
greater number of which he has originated 
and several of which are very promising 
new strains. He has effected many dif- 
ferent crosses which European rose-cul- 
tural scientists had patiently proved 
could not be mingled. By means of 
cross-pollination he has developed «little 
ordinary rose seed pods, that normally 
produce only from two to six’seeds, until 
they have yielded from forty-eight. to 
seventy-two seeds. He has originated’a 
rose tree stock that is practically thorn- 
less, one of which plants proved its 
phenomenal climbing ambitions by grow- 
ing more than thirty-five feet during the 
past’ summer. Before fire destroyed 
them, roses had almost smothered the 
church and the parish home, and Father 
Schoener had annexed two additional rose 
garden and botanical experimental plats. 
But all is not lost. Some of Father 
Schoener’s experiments have been taking a 
very practical turn. He is growing and 
selecting some thousands of different 
varieties of garden flowers. “He is devel- 
oping new strawberry varieties. He has 
already developed a new commercial 
berry, the Willamette, a cross between the 
loganberry and the blackberry. He is 
conducting apple pollination experiments. 





He believes that 
the Oregon rose has 
great commercial 
possibilities for the 
manufacture of per- 
fume and he ques- 
tions the necessity 
of the United States 
sending four million 
dollars every year to 
Bulgaria, since his 
experiments seem to 
prove that this rose 
oil, worth some forty 
dollars per liquid 
ounceen the market, 
very probably can as 
well be produced at 
home, furnishing at 


least. a_ substitute 
for the hop industry 
in a_ state gone 
“dry.” 

Last October 
Father Schoener’s 
church, _ residence, 


his. records of years, 
and his collection of 
seeds were destroyed 
by fire. Nowhe is to 
go to Portland, the 
“Rose City,” under 
the wing of the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, to follow the 
botanical ideal of 
his life, the further 
enrichment of the 


plant world by scien- 
tific methods of 
hybridization. 


RANDALL Howarp. 
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een could give me an axe and a 


match and set me out in the midst 
of a prairie and I could live.” In these 
words Vera Harkins tells her story of 
quiet self-reliance and ability to meet any 
situation as the result of years of training 
in the school of suffering and hardship. 
Mrs. Harkins has never known anything 
but work. She has never attended a 
dance, a reception or a party; she doesn’t 
know what it is to wear the dainty femi- 
nine things, trimmed in lace and em- 
broidery, w hich women love, and she can’t 
remember the time when she bought a 
new hat. But she knows what it is to be 
hungry, sometimes, and to have a limited 
menu most of the time. Her education 
began and ended with an Ohio school- 
master who was a hog-driver out of school 
hours. He had enormous ears, to which 
the little girl took a bitter dislike. When 
he caught her writing the’ sentence 
“The mule has big ears,” he broke the 
slate over the child’s head and that ended 
her school days. Thereafter she shifted 
for herself until, aged fourteen, she made 


her way west to Colorado and the 
pd > , ° ’ 

“miner’s loco” claimed her. That was 

thirty-three years ago. She has been 


playing the miner’s game ever since. 
Every cent that she could earn during 
the winter she would put into the ground 
during the summer. Despite the many 
valuable claims which she owns she has 
barely enough to live on. Yet life has 
given her romance, too, for, over and 
above all, she*hopes for gold that her 
son’s education may be of the best. 
GERTRUDE Orr. 





Father Schoener, a young Catholic priest who has 
scientifically hybridized thousands of plants 
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Major Lee Moorhouse, whose hobby is Indians, and who has photographed 
them more than ten thousand times 








Mea. LEE MOORHOUSE has 
had a keen interest in things In- 
dian since that day in his early boyhood 
when he was kidnapped by a warrior chief- 
tain and held in the camp of the tribe 
until rescued. After some years of serv- 
ice as superintendent of the Umatilla 
Indian reservation he resignéd, and set- 
tled in Pendleton, Oregon, but did not 
forget the men and women of the Cayuse, 
Umatilla and Walla Walla tribes, and 
these friendships enabled him to obtain 
remarkable negatives of Indians when he 
took up photography as a pastime. He 
has traveled with his camera until his 
collection of Indian studies is probably 
without equal. In all he has some ten 
thousand negatives. This collection is sup- 
plemented by an exhibit of objects of sav- 
age life such as few men or institutions in 
America possess. He has never attempted 
to commercialize this hobby. 

Major Moorhouse has published two 
books himself, furnished the illustrations 
for Lyman’s “History of Oregon,” Jud- 
son’s “Legends of the Northwest,” 
Lieutenant Farrell’s recent book “Cache 
la Poudre,” besides supplying many mag- 
azines and hundreds fi co with 
his pictures. His life has been a pictur- 
esque one and his career varied. A ranch- 





hand, buckaroo, cow- 
puncher, prospector 
and miner when a 
youth, he became later 
a bookkeeper, shipping 
clerk and merchant. 
During the Bannock 
and Piute war of 1878 
he was appointed by 
Governor Thayer as- 
sistant adjutant - gen- 
eral of the Oregon state 
militia with the rank of 
major. Subsequently 
he was appointed by 
President Harrison su- 
perintendent of the 
Umatilla reservation. 
For the past twenty-one 
years he has been dep- 
uty clerk of the state 
supreme court, has been 
admitted to the bar, 
is a memberof thestate 
historical society, for 
many terms has been 
city treasurer of Pendle- 
ton and isnow secretary 
of the Umatilla County 
Fair Association. 
Mer te R. CHESsMAN. 


yw seeds in pill-boxes on an old 
pine tabie beside her, and gluey 
toothpicks in lieu of brushes, Mrs. M. J. 
Wessels makes the remarkable seed-pic- 
tures which attract>d so much attention 
in the San Joaquin valley exhibits in both 
the San Diego and San Riesaieno Exposi- 
tions. 

Nothing is beyond this clever woman’s 
skill. Farm scenes, genre, landscapes, 
portraits are produced by the dexterous 
manipulation of seeds, grasses and fruits, 
the illusion being remarkably complete. 

These seed paints are selected with as 
much care as the artist in oils selects his 
colors. Mrs. Wessels never dyes the 
seeds; she uses only the natural tints. 
When she wants any par.icular color she 
searches through Nature’s seed cabinet 
until she finds the correct shade. It is 
wonderful what a gamut of soft hues may 
be found tucked away in dingy seed-boxes 
in dried-up garden patches! None ot 
these homely receptacles hide their 
secrets from this artist’s discriminating 
eye. She knows all the possibilities of 
each tiny seed. One will serve as the 
exact tint for the leg of a chicken, an- 
other for the ear of a calf or the eye of a 
cow. So far as possible only the seeds 
grown in the sections pictured are used. 

To acquire this artistic skill in the use 
of such commonplace materials, Mrs. 
Wessels has served a long apprenticeship. 
She began as a chubby child on a Mon- 
tana farm to decorate the rude cabin with 
the native seeds and grasses. Later she 
worked with her husband, who was the 
Horticultural Commissioner from Idaho, 
in arranging the exhibit of that state at 
the Columbian Exposition. 

Since then she has worked with Mr. 
Wessels at the Buffalo, St. Louis, Seattle 
and Portland Fairs, each time producing 
more elaborate effects, until, in the San 
Diego Exposition, she has produced what 
is undoubtedly a masterpiece in the line 
of designing an entire interior of a build- 
ing, decorated in dried fruits, seeds and 


rasses. 
& L. A. Lenresrt. 








Mrs. M. J. Wessels, artist in seed-and-grass pictures, 
decorator of an entire building interior at 
the San Diego Exposition 
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The Hyphen in Politics 
EATTLE had an election early 


in December. Two of the Port 
Commissioner’s three chairs 
were to be filled with new men. 
There were seven candidates for the 
two unsalaried offices. The principal 
issue was the establishment of a pub- 
licly owned belt-line railroad through 
which switching charges were to be 
reduced and all railroads given equal 
facilities to reach the docks. But the 
belt-line issue did not long retain its 
pristine purity. The issue was com- 
plicated by the intrusion of the 
hyphen. 
fn the central district four candi- 
dates took the field. Before the cam- 
paign had run half its length, cleavage 
along racial lines appeared. Two of 
the candidates were German born; 
one was a native of England; the 
fourth hailed from Yarmouth, Maine. 
The issues raised by the European war 
crept into meetings called to discuss 
the question whether or not Seattle 


~should build a_belt-line railway. 


“The Times deprecates such a con- 
troversy. At the same time it recog- 
nizes that this situation exists. It 
would be even more regrettable to 
have the port properties become a 
football between contending groups of 
partisans advocating policies not based 
on the needs and the future of the port 
establishment but on questions re- 
volving around a war on another con- 
tinent,”’ says the Seattle Times. The 
newspaper supported the ‘neutral’ 
candidate of American lineage. He 
lost. It does not make any special 
difference that the German candidate 
won. That seems to be a Teutonic 
trait. The really important feature is 
the fact that a purely local issue in an 
American city should be decided, even 
in part, by the particular brand of 
hyphen worn by the candidates. 

fr the hyphen should turn out to be 
a really important factor in the forth- 
coming national and state campaigns 
the United States will have been too 
sorely wounded by the bayonets of 
Europe to find healing in the pecuniary 
profit arising from the belligerents’ 
needs. 


The Preparedness Hysteria 
HOULD Congress roll up its 


sleeves and adopt a prepared- 
ness program right now, it 
would require a minimum of two 
years to put the first part of the pro- 
gram into effect. If some power should 
attack us before 1918, a leisurely pro- 
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gram adopted at this moment would 
be of no avail. It would fall to pieces 
before the first blast of the emergency 
needs. Only the fool draws plans and 
specifications for a fire engine while 
the arson gang is climbing through his 
basement window. 

Of Europe’s state of mind in 1918 
no one can speak with authority. 
Physically, though, Europe will be 
bled white in 1918. Our only guide 
and index to the future is the past. 
After the blood-letting of the Napo- 
leonic wars, the one conflict compa- 
rable with the present orgy of blood, 
there was unbroken peace for half a 
century. 

If the alarmists mean to arouse the 
country against a danger that is upon 
us, they are too late. If the danger 
they profess to fear so deeply is poten- 
tial only, if it is question of future 
policy rather than of present peril, 
there is abundant time to sit down 
calmly for quiet thought, reflection 
and discussion. If there is proof that 
Japan or Germany or England will 
attack the United States within the 
year, a program will be no protection. 
‘o meet such an attack, Congress 
should at once call for volunteers and 
commandeer the entire output of the 
country’s munition and powder fac- 
tories, fill every shipyard with orders 
for submarines. If, however, such 
proof is not forthcoming, if the alarm- 
ists’ cry is based on intangible night- 
mares, then in God’s name let us most 
fully and exhaustively discuss the 
question before we enter the arma- 
ment race whose goal is the abyss 
filled with the rotting cadavers of the 
finest men the white race has produced. 


Private War Profits 
ENATOR LAFOLLETTE pre- 


sents the following table con- 
cerning the cost of war material 
when bought from private 
manufacturers and when made in 
government-owned plants: 
Govern- 


ARTICLE Private ment 


price cost 
3-inch Shrapnel.. $ 17.50 $ 7.94 
31-second Fuse... 7.00 2.92 
3-inch Shrapnel 
CM oe ies 3.06 1.75 
3-inch Gun Car- , 
WNGOG os ce 52 3,308.82 2,510.60 
Cameo 255 5:5. 1,744.10 1,128.67 


Assuming the figures to be authen- 
tic, they contain a most forcible hint 
as to the direction Congressional ac- 
tion should take, irrespective of the 
fate awaiting the preparedness pro- 





gram. If government plants can sup- 
ply shrapnel, fuse, shrapnel casing, 
gun carriages, smokeless powder and 
high explosives at a cost forty per cent 
less than the price of private manufac- 
turers, the government should forth- 
with arrange for an enlargement of its 
arsenals until they can fill all its nor- 
mal needs. 

And by all means the government 
should break up the armor-plate com- 
bination by erecting a plant of its 
own. Again and again the undue 

rofit of the armor-plate makers has 
feat revealed through official investi- 
gations; more than one secretary of the 
navy has recommended the building 
of an armor-plate plant, but the profit- 
patriots in and out of Congress quietly 
sand-bagged the recommendation. 

Mr. Hearst alleges that the Navy 
builds slow dreadnaughts carrying an 
excessive weight of armor in order to 
increase the profits of the Bethlehem 
and Midvale Steel companies which 
manufacture the high-priced armor 
plates. We do not know whether this 
charge is true, but we do know that 
the Navy has not yet supplied good 
and sufficient reasons for its refusal to 
build speedy capital ships of the battle- 
cruiser type. Fo the layman it seems 
that a country in the peculiar position 
of the United States could make far 
better use of a dozen thirty-knot 
battle cruisers than of the same num- 
ber of twenty-knot superdreadnaughts. 

SunseT has no desire to rake muck; 
it believes that the bulk of the Army 
and the Navy tries hard to be as 
efficient, more efficient than rusty- 
jointed, tape-winding, petrified bureau 
chiefs and department heads in both 
branches of the service will allow it to 
be. Also, we have seen the politicians 
in Congress force the Reclamation 
Service to undertake projects which 
the engineers, if left alone, would have 
diligently avoided. We have seen the 
Army Engineers shovel many millions 
into hundreds of obscure creeks for 
‘improvements’ without uttering a 
word of protest against the shameful 
waste of the nation’s money. We 
would like to know whether it 1s possi- 
ble to obtain a fifty-per-cent efficiency 
out of the billions which must be 
raised if a vigorous defense policy is 
adopted. We are not afraid that a 
‘military class’ will ever run the 
affairs of this country with a high 
hand, but we want to be convinced of 
the exact nature of the menace that 

necessitates a radical increase in the 
armament burden and we want to 
find out everything possible concern- 
ing the best brand of defense before 
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we say Amen. And, whether the 
hastily devised defense program 
goes through or not, we want to see 
private profit eliminated from the 
monstrous trafic in the tools of 
wholesale murder. 

If that be muck-raking, we 
plead guilty to the charge. 





Peace and Public Weddings 
ENRY FORD, we believe, is 


a wholly sincere person with 

an exaggerated idea of his 

own and his money’s impor- 
tance. He clearly recognized the utter 
senselessness, the criminal stupidity 
of the slaughter in Europe and Asia; 
his heart was touched by the million- 
voiced chorus of groans and shrieks. 
Hence he resolved that he, Henry 
Ford, would put a stop to the white 
man’s suicidal folly. Hence the Peace 
Menagerie that departed early in 
December. 

Ford’s intentions were good, but it 
is difficult to see how the marriage of a 
poet and a fashion writer on the high 
seas could possibly bring the warring 
nations to their senses. The public 
wedding should have been delayed un- 
til the party reached Europe; it would 
have drawn a much larger crowd. 

Let us hope that Henry Ford will 
return in safety, a much wiser man. 


The Water Wagon in 1916 
EW YEAR’S marks an epochin 

the history of the West. On 

the first day of 1916 four 

states with five cities of more 

than 100,000 population each, three of 
them great seaports, will turn down 
the cocktail glass, hang crépe on the 
door of the saldon and keep both feet 
on the floor. while imbibing refresh- 
ments without the cherished kick. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Col- 
orado—wet to the ears yesterday, ad- 
dicted to roulette and faro, loving the 
acrid smoke of powder and the noise of 
physical com- 
Bat but a gen- 
eration ago— 
are joining 
Arizona in 
sackcloth and 
ashes, march- 
ing sedately, 
to church and 
park on Sun- 
days, opening 
bankaccounts 
instead of 
bottles and in- 
vesting in 
boots for the 
children . in- 
stead of buy- 
ing booze for 
the old man. 
In the affect- 
ed area more 
than 3000 sa- 
loons, two 
score brewer- 


coast of southern California. 







ies and almost 500 wholesale liquor 
houses have gone out of business. Of 
course rentals have been affected more 
or less, a revenue of approximately two 
anda half millions annually from liquor 
licenses has dropped through the crack 
in the floor, some ten thousand saloon- 
keepers, bartenders, brewery workers, 
porters and whiskey drummers are 
seeking new jobs in a crowded market, 
but most of these by-products had 
been anticipated during the year of 
waiting for the inevitable. 

What will be the outcome of the 
arid upheaval? 

The article by Mr. Smalley on the 
results of prohibition in’ Arizona, 
printed on page 26 of this issue, sup- 
plies a partial answer. But the Ari- 
zona experiences will not apply i in their 
totality to all the other now “dry” 
states. Of the four which have taken 
the pledge, only Idaho has followed 
Arizona’s example and sworn off com- 
pletely. Oregon, Washington and 
Colorado are merely tapering off. 
They have prohibited the manufacture 
of beer and spirits, caused the brewer- 
ies and distilleries to emigrate to the 
sunlit acreage of California, but any- 
one desirous of emulating Atlantic 
City’s mayor and remaining in a con- 
tinually soured condition for an entire 
year need not follow the brewers. 
Their product, also whiskey, can be 
legally obtained by following certain 
regulations. And the supply per 
month and mouth is ample for any 
legitimate thirst. 

‘hi the meantime the drys of Cali- 
fornia are girding their loins to smoke 
the Demon Rum out of his last resting 
place on the Pacific Coast. An article 
analyzing the California prohibition 
campaign, its strategy and_ the 
tactics revolving around the wine 
industry will be published in an early 
number. 

The story of the wine industry’s 
plight between the saloon and the 
anti-saloon trenches illustrates the 


dangers of neutrality. 





The burning of Avalon, capital of Santa Catalina island, the American Corfu off the 
Thousands of tourists from all over the world will regret 
the destruction of the picturesque town, but reconstruction has already begun. A loss 
of a million was caused by the fire, which wiped out the big Metropole Hotel and two 


thirds of the town’s houses 


College Democracy 
HE football team of the Uni- 


versity of Washington was 

scheduled to meet theeleven 

of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Some forty 
students engaged passage—first 
class—on the steamer that was to 
carry the team from Seattle to 
California. Many others wanted to go. 
They could not afford first-class pas- 
sage. They were willing to put up 
with the discomforts of steerage, but— 

The social gulf between steerage 
and first cabin would be awkward, to 
say the least. 

“he first-class travelers saw 
point. They cancelled their reserva- 
tions. Instead of forty, three hundred 
Washington students left Seattle, all 
in the steerage. No one felt awkward. 

Would the blue-blooded bull pups 
and their owners honoring the frat 
houses ’way down east with their 
presence consent to travel steerage to 
New York in order to eliminate social 
distinctions between themselves and 
their poorer classmates? The human 
mind shrinks from the contemplation 
of a feat so utterly impossible. 

The president of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company is Ford. No, 
not Henry; J. C. avoids the lime-light. 
He liked the students’ spirit. He did 
his bit. Length of round trip, 2200 
miles. Made them a round-trip rate 
of sixteen dollars. Gave ’em the run 
of the ship and fed them first-cabin 
meals. Washington won, coming and 
going. 


the 


Lane and Conservation 


OOSEVELT and Pinchot 
banged the door; Taft kept it 
locked. Now it is up to Wilson 
and Lane to unlock it again 

without causing a stampede in which 
the strongest will get away with more 
than their fair portion. We are re- 
ferring to the land, mineral, timber 
and water- 
™ power. re- 
' sources of the 

West. 
Franklin K. 
Lane believes 
in making full 
use of these 
resources. He 
has proven 
this belief by 
deeds. He 
opened up 
Alaska, made 
its immense 
coal deposits, 
kept behind 
lock and key 
for twelve 
ears, accessi- 
le for devel- 
opment. He 
was the first 
to recognize 
the impor- 
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tance of the National Parks as na- 
tional assets and to do something 
with and for them. He lightened 
the burden which the settlers on the 
Reclamation Service projects were 
asked to carry. If Congress failed 
to carry out important parts of 
his unlocking program, it was not 
the fault of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 
More remains to be done. For in- 
stance, there is phosphate rock be- 
neath 3,000,000 acres in Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. This phosphate 
is needed in the orchards of every 
Western state. They can’t get it. At 
present their phosphate is shipped 
5000 miles, from Florida: They can’t 
touch the. home supply because it is 
withdrawn from entry. -: Likewise 
withdrawn are millions’ of oil-bearing 
acres, of gas and potash lands. They 
won’t be given away as of yore. Sec- 
retary Lane proposes to open them to 
exploitation and development on the 
royalty plan, and the royalties are to 
be used for the irrigation and reclama- 
tion of Western agricultural lands. 
This is the very best solution of a vex- 
ing problem. The West is for it.’ Let 
us hope that Congress will find time 
enough between politics and prepared- 
ness to give the Secretary’s recommen- 
dations the attention they deserve. 
Westerners will find the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior 
most instructive reading. 


More Mining Millionaires 


HE Cerbat range in the desert 

of northwestern Arizona was 

the poor man’s treasure-trove 

in the seventies. and the 
eighties. Ore rich in gold jand silver 
was found at the grass roots; with in- 
expensive equipment and their own 
labor many men dug and ~ blasted 
small fortunes out of the ground until 
the district petered out. A’ hundred 
feet below the surface the shafts en- 
countered a barren zone devoid of ore. 
The miners departed. 


Some fifteen years ago a prospector 
found indications of free-milling gold 
ore in the River range, to the west of 
the Cerbat mountains. Eventually 
the Tom Reed prospect became a pay- 
ing mine, but the district did not grow. 
No indications of pay ore appeared 
anywhere on the surface, no prospec- 
tors were-rash enough to dig into the 
lean rock. Except two. 

George Long and J. L. Mclver 
worked for day wages in the Tom 
Reed mine. They believed that the 
mine’s vein of ore was not confined to 
the Tom Reed ground. They be- 
lieved that it continued underneath 
the lean rock. So they staked a few 
claims and proceeded to sink a-shaft 
during their spare hours. They sank 
it a hundred, two hundred, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet. The other miners 
grinned. Life was too short, leisure 
too rare, wages too small to be wasted 
in an oreless hole. Long and Mclver 
kept on for years. 

Three hundred feet down they 
struck free-milling ore of high value 
in big quantities. So well did the 
Guggenheims think of the property 
that they bought into it. It has pfo- 
duced ten million dollars’ worth of 
gold in four years. Early in 1914 the 
stock sold at twenty-five cents’a share; 
it’s bringing more than four dollars 
now. The two miners:have turned 
into twelve-cylinder magnates. 

Oatman is the metropolis of the 
rejuvenated mining: district. Oatman 
for a while could not house and feed 
the influx of fortune seekers. Its pop- 
ulation trebled in four months. Now 
the dear public is being invited to come 
in on the ground floor, exchange its 
money for fifty varieties of stock cer- 
tificates and soar to the Long-Mclver 
heights, painlessly, without stirring a 
hand, via the stock-market elevator. 

Friedman of the Rochester Mines 
supplies more spectacular evidence of 
the wealth in grand prizes still to be 
given away to the lucky numbers by 
the Great Western Gold-Silver-Copper 
Lottery Company, Ltd. Friedman 


chold. 


found his vein in Nevada, barely ten 
miles from the main line of the 
oldest transcontinental railroad. He 
was a commonplace unit of the 
struggling ninety-nine millions four 
years ago; he is financially able to 
give a butterfly ball in midwinter 
now. But he found the vein, 
sweated and toiled over it first. 

Copper and gold in Alaska, lead and 
silver in Spokane, gold, copper and 
silver in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Salt Lake City and Denver are once 
more filling the columns of the daily 
press with the bait of easy money. 
Once more new stock-selling compa- 
nies are shooting up faster than the 
prospect holes go down. — Will mining 
promoters make another clean-up and 
get-away as they did in Goldfield a 
decade ago? 

We do not think so. The public is 
snifing harder and longer than it did 
formerly before it bites. Also, there 
are blue-sky laws. And a better class 
of* promoters “seems- to have taken 
Most of the stock advertise- 
ments we have seen acknowledge that 
the purchase of shares in an unde- 
veloped prospect is a_ speculation. 
And there can be no objection to a 
flyer in mining stocks when’ he who 
does the flying thoroughly under- 
stands that he 1s Up in the air, with 
the odds against him. The occasional 
grand prize justifies the risk. 


Fraternal Insurance 


HE Ancient Order of United 
Workmen of California is bank- 
rupt. -It owes more than $300,- 
ooo *to a large number’ of 

widows and orphans; it has assets of 
about $5000 and it cannot collect the 
assessments, levied upon its members 
to pay the‘death claims. Jhus ends j 
another attempt to sell something for 
less than its cost. 

Almost. all the fraternal orders 
which tried to give thé man with a 
large family and swfall. earnings a 


chance to. protect his dependents for. 


er, 





The town of Oatman and the River Range in northwestern Arizona where the liveliest gold-mine boom since the days of 


Goldfield and Tonopah is under way. 
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The camp trebled its population in four months and fifty 
new mining companies brought out attractively engraved stock issues 
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amounts considerably lower than 
those asked by insurance companies 
have been in trouble of late. This 
trouble had been predicted, but 
few of the orders heeded the warn- 
ing. They continued to defy the 
fact that two and two make four, 
and the stubborn fact is gradually 
wearing them down. 

The experience of two centuries, 
based on millions of lives, has shown 
that the average normal man has a 
certain number of years before he 
crosses the Divide. This number and 
its narrow fluctuations have been so 
well established by mortality statis- 
tics, have been proven and reproven 
so often in actual practice that they 
are no more subject to doubt than 
death itself. Knowing how long a 
thousand or ten thousand men of va- 
rious ages will live, it becomes a mere 
matter of routine arithmetic to deter- 
mine how much per year each man of 
given age must contribute in order to 
enable the insurance company to pay 
his heirs $1000 upon his death. 

Few of the fraternal orders paid any 
attention whatsoever to these inval- 
uat.e mortality statistics. One class 
of these orders collected a_ fixed 
monthly sum from all members no 
matter at what age they joined; an- 
other class preferred to levy periodic 
assessments on the entire 
membership to pay the death 
‘claims as they fell due. 

Both kinds neglected tomake 
provision for the rainy day 
whose coming was’ inevita- 
ble. When their rapid initial 
growth ceased and the older 
members began to die off, they 


The expositions are not dead. San Diego has decided to keep the gates of its show 
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either had to increase their monthly 
dues or levy assessments so large and 
so frequently that the cost of fraternal 
insurance scared off new candidates 
and caused old members to drop out. 

Fraternal insurance will be a snare 
and a delusion until its rates and 
methods are based on the safe founda- 
tion of the mortality tables. 


San Diego 1916 


AN FRANCISCO these days 

feels lonely and forlorn. The 

City of the Argonauts became 

genuinely attached to the dream 

city that flanked the Golden Gate. 

When the lights went out and the flags 

came fluttering down many a handker- 

chief was raised to moist eyes. As 

though a beloved friend had suddenly 

been taken away, San Francisco wan- 

dered around with a curiously empty, 

desolate feeling. But by-and-by it took 

heart. Though its own vision of 

beauty realized had fled before the 

wreckers’ army, down in the south the 

dream city of Old Spain was still 

basking in the rays of the warm winter 

sun. San Diego had resolved to break 

all precedents by keeping its exposi- 
tion going throughout 1916. 

In its field and scope the San Diego 

exposition is fully as original and as 

striking as the San Fran- 

cisco world’s fair was. Put 

the big show overshadow- 

ed its smaller neighbor. 

During 1916San Diego will 

have no giant rival. The 

exposition appetite has 

been created. Those who 

have seen San Diego’s re- 

production of the old city 

on the Spanish Main have 

become a corps of volun- 

tary, unpaid press-agents. 

There is no Europe to see 

first. It is probable that 

the fund raised to cover 

the second year’s expected 

deficit will not be touched. 

San Francisco opened 

with a debt of $1,300,000 

and no government appro- 


open for another year, and a dozen foreign countries are transferring, 
their exhibits bodily from the Golden to the Silver Gate 
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priation. It closed with a cash sur- 
plus of more than a million, having 
drawn a total paid attendance larger 
by 200,000 than the St. Louis record. 
Considering the fact that the bulk 
of the California attendance did not 
go to San Diego in 1915, it is rea- 
sonable to hope that a pleasant 
surprise is in store for the city by 
the Silver Gate during its exposition’s 
second year. 

It is expected that the railroads will 
grant substantial concessions in trans- 
continental rates on account of the 
exposition. In addition, almost a 
dozen of the foreign countries that par- 
ticipated at San Francisco are trans- 

orting their exhibits bodily to San 
Decne Concerning this phase Presi- 
dent G. A. Davidson said: 

“We have already secured the mag- 
nificent Canadian exhibit, now at San 
Francisco, which will remove to San 
Diego and occupy one of our main 
exhibit buildings. We have also se- 
cured exhibits from Italy, Switzerland, 
The Netherlands, Russia, Spain and 
we feel sure that we will also have 
France in with us. In addition to 
these we have the Brazilian exhibit 
assured, one from Guatemala and one 
from Honduras.” 


Where the County Money Went 


T’S ninety-five miles from Wood- 

land to San Francisco; measured 

in terms of dollars it’s so far that 

lots of poor children in Yolo 
county, of which Woodland is the 
metropolis, had as good a chance to 
spend a winter in Monte Carlo as a 
day at the exposition. 

The five county supervisors all had 
children. Their children had seen the 
exposition. Those who hadn’t, listened 
to them wide-eyed, wistful. So the 
supervisors put their heads together, 
examined the fund available for 
‘entertainment.’ Of course the fund 
was meant for the entertainment of 
distinguished guests from the outside. 
They reversed the procedure. They 
invited every child of school age to be 
the county’s guest on a trip to the ex- 

position. Charity? Ts the guest 
of honor at a grand banquet the 
recipient of charity? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty 
oungsters went. Some of them 
ived on farms thirty miles from 

the special trains’ starting point. 

Leaving time was 6:25 a. m. 

Volunteers got up at midnight, 
_ cranked their motors and carried 

the children to the trains. Two 
hundred and fifty automobile 
owners helped mobilize the ju- 
venile army. Some of them on 
the sly furnished new suits and 
dresses to those who couldn’t go 
because they had ‘nothing to 
wear.” 

Instances in which the tax- 
payers’ money buys more con- 
centrated joy, happier, purer 
memofies, are exceedingly rare. 
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Ad Parks didn’t want to turn thief, but the little devil of cupidity was egging him on. 


It whispered: 


“Go on, take a chance, 


Ad!”’ 


‘Into ‘Temptation’ 


By James Fellom 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


T was the largest lump sum of money 

Ad Parks had ever seen. He stood 

and stared stupidly at the “luxury” 

spilled out temptingly upon_ the 
greasy pine table—a fifty-thousand-dollar 
smear of yellow gold and green paper 
with not so much as a single solitary piece 
of silver to cheapen the perfect harmony 
of its splendor. 

He continued to stare. The sight fas- 
cinated him, caused him to go first hot 
and then cold, to be assailed with wild, 
delicious fancies, to become dangerously 
unsure of himself. He didn’t just want 
to turn thief. 

But the little devil of cupidity was ege- 
ing him on. It whispered: 

“Go on, take a chance, Ad! 
shale won't be the loser anyway. And 
isn’t his company rich? You'll dig _ 
clear to China but you'll never sell 
mine for fifty thousand.” 

Outside, a tumbled, naked land, bone- 
dry and blazing with sun, billowed off into 


Gene Per- 


every quarter, met with the concavity of 
sky in one enormous monotone of desola- 
tion. Outside, also, under a brush shed 
stood his saddle-broke mules. 

An hour’s ride south would set him on 
Mexican soil. Then he could drop down 
to the Sonora railway and board a train 
for Guaymas, thence on by boat to some 
South American port, or New York ¢ 
Europe. Who might ever think of hone 
ing for a desert rat—of all persons, a 
prospector—in Paris? 

Tis eyes flitted hungrily over the heap 
of bills and gold coin. The hand clutch- 
ing the empty canvas bag trembled and 
his lips twitched spasmodically. If he 
could’ only break down that one big ob- 
stacle—that Gene Pershale and he had 
been boys together. 

“But look what he does for a living,” 
argued the Tempter. “Look where he 


went today. Haven’t you always said 
you'd take a crack at one of his trade if 
you got the chance?’ Parks looked, and 
weighed the man’s business against his 
friendship. 

Pershale was buying mines for a Los 
Angeles syndicate. Four days ago he and 
Parks had met accidentally for the first 
time in ten years in the little desert set- 
tlement to the north and Parks had in- 
vited his old friend to share his cabin 
while in the country. Pershale had come 
and brought along this fifty-thousand- 
dollar fortune—“‘bait” he c alled i It. 

They were a strange pair, these two 
men. Opposites in every thing except 
age—both were forty-two—in nothing 
was the contrast more marked than in 
their attitude toward the Golden Rule. 
Pershale was graduated from the school 
of worldliness, an institution that has no 
place in a land where all men are neigh- 
bors, and of such was Parks. 

So Pershale was the shrewd one of the 












two, the ruthless plotter who lived for 
the making of money, deep of purpose, 
calculating, and hard as a stone. 

Adam Parks was a gawk. He was rough 
and clumsy; he had never seen the ocean 
nor the white lights, and held women in 
the utmost awe and veneration. He had 
never deliberately hurt a man in his life. 

Prospector-like, Parks hated the paid 
buyer of mines, looked upon him as an 
out-ar‘!-out rogue, unworthy of the 
smallest consideration at the hands of 
honest men. The buyer of mines knew 
the prospector’s weakness. Knowing 
human nature also, he went forth and 
got rich claims dirt cheap. Not by any 
dishonest means, understand, but by 
simply playing upon the longings of these 
wistful dreamers who had never possessed 
more than one pair of overalls at one time 
in all their slaving lives. 

Certainly it was not criminal to spread 
gold and bills to the amount of say one 
thousand dollars under the nose of some 
tired-out, work-warped old fellow who 
had held out for some vast sum like 
twenty-five thousand for two whole day s 
and tell him that you gave him five min- 
utes to change his mind. Gene Pershale 
had made a success of this sort of transac- 
tion. He even seemed to have found a 
humorous side to it. He delighted in 
telling how the old fellow’s rheumy blue 
eyes had fired up at sight of the golden 
pile, how the leathery face worked and 
the bony hand quivered; how, in fact, the 


graybeard gave up finally, sold a bonanza 


for a song. , 

Just now Ad Parks thought this over. 
The treasure heaped on the table before 
him, where he had dumped it a few min- 
utes ago out of an inordinate desire to see 
what fifty thousand dollars looked like, 
belonged to the Los Angeles Four Metals 
Mining Company, and Gene Pershale, 
friend of his ee Be days, was its cus- 
todian. It was to be used as “bait.” 
That very morning Pershale had ridden 
away for a new mining district that was 
being opened up twenty miles to the east. 
He had gone to look over the ground, to 
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down at them from the rim of 
the opposite canyon wall 


feel out the temper of the lonely, 
dreaming hermits that owned it, and 
to prepare for the snaring were the re- 
sults but worth the effort. Which ac- 
counted for his leaving the money be- 
® hind. More:ver, he feared, he had 
said, a chanve meeting with some 
Ww andering desperado. The money 
would be safer with Parks. This even- 
ing Pershale would return. If the 
money was still here he would doubtless 
carry it off in the morning to bait some 
poor—. 

A vagrant breeze struck the rock cabin 
and the oil cans shingling the roof set up 
a dismal jangle. The sagging door 
creaked painfully on its leather hinges. 
A cloud of dust filtered into the place and 
thickened the air. 

Parks started and swallowed hard. 
He reached out a greedy hand and closed 
it over a stack of gold pieces. Caress- 
ingly he fingered them, much as a poker 
player purrs his chips, and listened to 
their wholesome clinking with eager ears. 

This was the stuff for which he had 
scratched and starved these many weary 
years. Not the raw product of arrastra 
or stamp-mill, but the minted article 
flashing forth a spread-eagle which would 
gain recognition in every nook and corner 
of the globe. 
end of all that was distasteful in life. 
It meant no more work, no more worry, 
nothing but ease and contentment. te 
meant a chance to get away from this 
pitiless, empty world with all its madden- 
ing sameness; from those wild, glorious 
dreams that were destined never to come 
true—a chance to live like a white man. 

At that moment he told himself that 
he was through prospecting, through with 
breaking rock. That he had been a con- 
vict to his dreams too long. Before him, 
in the sum of fifty thousand dollars, was 
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At that moment a man was peering 


This sum represented the. 


the fulfilment of those dreams. These 
things he told himself over and over, felt 
the lecinn urge of temptation growing 
within him and the intoxication of a mad 
desire overpowering him, yet lingered in 
the clutch of a gnawing doubt. 

Long, painful minutes he stood thus. 
The breeze died down and the heavy 
silence of the wilderness returned. He 
wavered. He reverted again and again 
to the hopelessness of his future, to the 
fact that it was filled with the same prom- 
ises that his toilsome years of failure had 
been. He thought of Gene Pershale and 
felt more than ever convinced that the 
a difference between a highwayman 
and a buyer of mines lay in the kind of 
weapon each employed to gain his ends. 
He held to this last for some time. 
Seemingly there was nothing really bad 
in stealing from such a man. Wasn’t it 
the same as disarming the highwayman? 
He thought so. He tried to make his 
conscience agree with him. But that 
conscience presented a stubborn opposi- 
tion, persisted that it was criminal to 
walk away with another man’s money 
under such circumstances; that it was 
the depth of depravity if that other man 
happened to be a lifelong friend. 

And because Adam Parks had received 
his moral training in a land where all mer 
are neighbors he could not drive himself 
to rob a fellow-man, which speaks badly 
for metropolitan Gene Pershale. 

From hungrily studying the money, 
Parks took to getting it hurriedly out of 
sight. He swept it back into the canvas 
sack and tied the mouth of the sack with 
a cord. 

“He'll have to go back to town to live,” 
he muttered, meaning Pershale. ‘Hanged 
if I could stand another go like that.” 


He turned to restore the sack to its 
hiding-place under the bunk and came 
plump upon the unexpected—a_six- 
shooter yawning in his face. Back of 
that six-shooter glowed the two wicked 
eyes of a strange man. He was standing 
a pace away, a tall, rawboned fellow with 
a heavy stubble of beard which heightened 
the natural viciousness of his swarthy 
features. About his neck a faded blue 
silk handkerchief contrasted glaringly 
with the dirty “checkerboard” shirt he 
wore. Behind him the door stood open. 

“Put it back!” he said curtly, jerking 
his slouch-hatted head from the sack to 
the table. “An’ up with yore grub- 
hooks!” 

Parks hesitated, 
in utter. bewilder- 
ment, then obeyed. 
He set the money 


down and held his 
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Lafayette never moved as he said this. 





But there was that in his look whid bespoke 
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hands in the air while the intruder coolly 
relieved him of his revolver. The man 
spoke again. 

“You wuz pretty much for takin’ a 
chanct yerself there for a spell, wuzn’t 

you?” He eyed the prospector narrowly. 
my held off a-purpose to see what ye *d do. 
I wuz bettin’ you wouldn’ t. Youse 
bakin’-powder stiffs ain’t got the sand.” 
With his free hand he hefted the sack. 
“’Most all paper, ain’t it? Did you hear 
what I said? Say, Parks, you better talk 

“*Bout half an’ half. I reckon you 
could look if you had a mind to.” 

[he fellow gave a coarse chuckle. 
“You'll do, old settler. But ‘fore we 

tangle up, sack up a week’ s grub an’ git 
re ady to travel. You an’ me is goin’ to 
take a little pasear around. *Twouldn’t 
do to have Pershale come an’ find us two 
here.” He laughed. ‘O, I heerd the 
both of you chinnin’, pal. I seen him go, 
an’ I seen you—Come on, now! Make a 
showin’ for yerself or mebby I'll sorter 
ferget an’ take you for a buck deer!” 

He dropped to a seat upon a stool and 
fell to watching the other. Parks, given 
no alternative other than to follow out 

orders or suffer the consequences con- 
veyed in the threat, found a flour-sack 
and began filling it with provisions. 
While he did this he wondered at the 
startling turn affairs had taken. It 
seemed as if Gene Pershale was destined 
to be robbed. A few moments ago he, 
Parks, had been offered the opportunity 
and turned it down; now another had 
stepped up, grasped it, and was carrying 
out the deed—the very desperado Per- 
shale had sought to guard himself 
against! 

He finished getting the supplies to- 
gether and was immediately assigned 
another task. 

“Now set down an’ write to yore 
friend—this yere sporty cuss, Pershale. 
Square yerself agin that table an’ don’t 
let me have to sic you to it, nuther. I'll 
talk it an’ you write. 


And Adam Parks wrote. 


It, is certain 
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whid bespoke the attitude of a man who would stop at nothing to gain his ends. 


“Into Temptation” 


that no man with the cold nose of a .44 
Colt’s against his neck would be rash 
enough to resist so harmless a command 
as to write to a friend. For the matter 
of that, one could easily explain away 
any type of letter he might pen under 
such trying circumstances. So, at the 
outlaw’s dictation, the prospector wrote: 


DEER FrEND GENE:—I couldn see so 
much money lyin round loose an I took it. 
Im rite sorry at that but I bin workin too 
long on no pair an Im goin to have one 
hot ole time if I lose. I wisht it were 
ennybody else but yu I were doin this to 
Gene, but there aint no help forit. I 
wont see yu agin ennyway. Adios. 

Ap Parks. 

The hold-up grunted his approval over 
the scribble, spread it out conspicuously 
upon the table and anchored it down 
with a plate. 

Nor was he to allow this documentary 
avowal of guilt to stand alone. Followed 
the making of additional evidence that 
was to prove the deed to have been the 
result of a carefully -carried-out plan. 

At the man’s direction Parks stripped 
his bunk of its bedding. He collected the 
best of his wardrobe and made a blanket- 
roll of the lot. 

“Pack up like as if you wuz movin’ for 
keeps,” said the man. “ ’Cos that’s about 
what it amounts 
to. Youain’t never 
comin’ back.” 


A few minutes 
later the kitchen 
equipment was di- 
minished by a cof- 
fee- pot, fry-pan, 
plates, cups, knives 
and forks, and the 
preparations for 
departure were 
made. The cabin 
was now a litter 
of discarded  ef- 
fects, in appear- 
ance one of delib- 
erate abandon- 






Parks grew cold under that look 
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ment. None might say that Adam Parks 
was not a self-acknowledged criminal. 

They went outside, the outlaw lugging 
the bag of money and the blanket-roll, 
the prospector shouldering the rest. A 
short space away stood the brush shed, 
the outlines of two mules dimly visible 
through its hedge-like wall. They 
steered toward it. 

It was not quite noon. The heat was 
intense, the air quivering, the landscape 
blinding with it. Wild mountain heights 
were all about, trending north and south 
in a dense confusion of peaks and hog- 
backs. Sagebrush smutched the lime- 
stone country-rock in tattered patches of 
drab, which at a distance resembled huge 
scabs upon white flesh. Far below to the 
east the range rippled out upon a sea of 
sand and alkali, the farther shore of 
which was flanked by a rambling skeleton 
of chromatic hills. 

Parks threw the saddles on the mules 
and started to divide the pack—the 
money, bedding and utensils on the black 
mule; the provisions and two water-bags 
on the brown. 

“Back up thee, old Hole-in-the- 
ground!” objected his companion. “You 
lug the lodgin’s an’ the pots, an’ that’s 
all! The swag an’ grub goes with me. 
I’m goin’ to be food an’ drink for the 
(Continued on page 70) 
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The Scout 


“To make pictures that will not only live but also be of practical value to students in genera- 

tions to come who will have to depend largely wpon the pictorial records which are being 

made today.” This has been Karl Moon’s purpose for more than a decade and today he 

has a national reputation as a truthful delineator of the Southwestern Indians by portrait 

studies with the camera. His portraits, obtained through years of patient, sympathetic 

effort among the vanishing peoples of remote regions, have ‘been added to the best of the 
nation’s historical and ethnological collections i 

























Before—Two dollars an acre 








AKE a string of the ordinary 

frankfurters of commerce, hold 

it suspended in the air with the 

left hand and contemplate its 
swelling contours They give you an 
almost perfect diagrammatic representa- 
tion of the longest irrigation project with 
the biggest dam and the largest reser- 
voir in the world. 

It’s 220 miles from one end of the link 
sausages to the other, from the waste 
gate of the last irrigation ditch to the 
intake of the reservoir, and the dam of 
the Rio Grande valley project of the 
Reclamation Service—it is to.be finished 
in September of this year and the water 
behind it has been rising for some time— 
is a whale of a dam. Ask the El Paso 
Chamber of Commerce how deep, wide, 
high and heavy the dam. They know 


of the 
Rio Grande 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


Look at the picture to the left. It’s part 
of the Jornada del Muerto, the Journey 
of Death that blocked the northward road 
of the Spanish explorers. Look at the 
picture on the right. It’s a part of that 
same Jornada del Muerto after the 
application of the water cure. Uncle 
Sam is administering the cure. The 
work he has done in the Valley of the 
Rio Grande is his largest single job next 
to the Panama Canal. It’s a big con- 
structive achievement. And the story of 
this achievement is the story of men, big 
men full of the faith, the hope and the 


fighting spirit that laid the foundations 


of the Great West 





the figures by heart down there; even 
the newsboys can recite them backward 
and will tell you upon the least provoca- 
tion that the dam will impound 2,642,292 
acre-feet of water, enough to fill an eleven- 


The Taming 








After—A hundred and fifty an acre 





foot standpipe reaching clear to the moon, 
to cover Massachusetts six inches deep 
all over or to fill a hundred transconti- 
nental canals between New York and 
San Francisco, each canal to be twenty 
feet wide and four feet deep. These 
figures, I repeat, every El] Pasan knows 
by heart, but he might become indig- 
nant should you compare the Rio Grande 
project with a string of link sausages. 
Yet the comparison is true to nature. At 
the end of the first link below thumb and 
forefinger the valley narrows down and 
the gap between the projecting buttes 
has been plugged with the dam. At the 
end of the second link the slim valley 
narrows down again and a diversion dam 
helps the canals take the water from the 
river for distribution below. There are 
four links or valley segments in the 








Diversion dam in the Rio Grande just above El Paso. 
side of the river, but the bulk passes through El Paso to the farmers on the American 
side of the Rio Grande below the capital of the Southwest 





Part of the water is delivered to Mexican irrigators on the farther 
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by heart, but he might become indig- 
nant should you compare the Rio Grande 
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the end of the first link below thumb and 
forefinger the valley narrows down and 
the gap between the projecting buttes 
has been plugged with the dam. At the 
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helps the canals take the water from the 
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Diversion dam in the Rio Grande just above El Paso. 





Part of the water is delivered to Mexican irrigators on the farther 
side of the river, but the bulk passes through El Paso to the farmers on the American 
side of the Rio Grande below the capital of the Southwest 
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The Elephant Butte dam, now approaching 
completion, will create the largest artificial 
reservoir in the world with a shore line 
200 miles long. If not a drop of water 
were allowed to pass the dam, it would 
require two and one-half years to fill the 
lake which will irrigate 180,000 acres of 
fields and orchards in New Mexico and 
Texas, the outdoor sanitarium of the 








sunny Southwestern country 








project—Las Palomas, Rincon, Mesilla 
and El Paso., The greater part of the proj- 
ect‘is in New Mexico at an altitude of 
about 4000 feet. Only one link of the 
long string lies below El Paso, but this 
terminal segment contains within its 
boundaries some of the most fertile soil 
in the Southwest. 

The valley of the Rio Grande is not a 
new frontier country. If you will travel 
fifty miles north of El Paso on the Santa 
Fe’s Albuquerque line to Las Cruces, 
if you will stop on the plaza in front of 
the quaint ‘church with the squat twin 
towers, the two surmounting crosses 
that gave the town its name silhouetted 
sharply against the Italian sky above the 
serrated crest of the Organ ect you 
will find yourself in a settlement whose 
Castilian settlers raised crops with the 
aid of the adjacent river’s chocolate 
water, feasted, married, died and were 
buried before William Penn built the 
first Philadelphia brick house. There 


are houses in Las Cruces parts of whose 
walls sheltered contented families before 
the first Continental army responded to 


the tocsin. And Juarez, the lively Mexi- 
can city across the Rio Grande from El 
Paso, had its irrigation ditches, its. vines 
and fig trees long before Washington 
started to carry a surveyor’s chain. ‘They 
are wishing now that Washington might 
have done some of his surveying in the 
Rio Grande valley; it would have saved 
a lot of trouble later on. 


HEY have been irrigating and culti- 

vating the soil in the Rio Grande 
valley for three hundred years, but until 
now they have never been real happy 
doing it. They could not induce the 
river to quit sowing its wild oats and 
settle down to regular housekeeping. 
Spendthrift that it was, the Rio Grande 
would every once in a few years send 
down a prodigal amount of water, roar 
and tear through on a drunken riot, 
tapering off its performance with lesser 
jags. Thereafter it would repent, try 
to atone for its sins by going as dry as 
Arizona for many months at a time. 
There were periods when not enough 
water reached El Paso to wet a sizable 


whistle; at other times a turgid flood the 
size of the Susquehanna gurgled past. 
Of course the farmers never knew what 
was coming and which way; they were 
in a state of chronic and continuous 
chinafied unpreparedness. 

And the overwhelming changes in the 
quantity of the water were not the sole 
cause for worry; in addition the erratic 
river often took a notion to hunt for a 
softer bed. It wandered from one side 
of the narrow valley to the other at its 
own convenience without asking the 
irrigators. More than once they went 
to bed secure in the knowledge that the 
fertile brown water was flowing tran- 

uilly down the canal to the fields. 
When they woke up they found the canal 
empty, its intake dry as a census report 
and the river flowing merrily through a 
new channel on the other side of the 
valley, miles away. The owners of the 
land that had become the new bed might 
beat the river with flails 4 la Xerxes, 
getting wet and hot in the process, but 
they could not recover their possessions 
until the Rio Grande found the other 
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The picturesque adobe houses of the Rio 
Grande valley, many of them two centuries 
old, are rapidly giving way to modern 
dwellings, though the Spanish note is re- 
tained in the new architecture. The shade 
tree in the upper picture is a pear tree 
over fifty years old, bearing almost a ton 
of fruit every year. Half the population 








mother tongue 





of the project still speaks Spanish as its 




















side more to its liking once again. 
In those days irrigated land in the Rio 
Grande valley was considered worth 
about $20 an acre. There was nothing 
wrong with it. The soil produced most 
excellent crops ranging from pears to 
cabbages; the growing season began in 
March and ended in November, the 
miners and stockmen paid good prices 
for the valley’s output. But the erratic 
river did not justify a higher land price. 
The aforesaid crops depended upon a 
regular supply of water in the right quan- 
tities, as: regularity was the one habit 
the Rio Grande did not have. It pos- 
sessed and practised all the vices from 
the D. T’s to grand larceny of real 
estate, but it did nothing regularly. And 
it imparted the irregular habits to the 
roduction of crops. He who sowed 
Cowabe a ticket in a lottery without grand 
prizes; he could not become rich in a 
season, but he could lose all he had. Ask 
Lafayette Clapp and some of the other 
old-timers what the river did to them. 
Their reminiscences explain the low price 
of acreage fifteen years ago. 








| odd the valley was too rich, the soil 
too deep and fertile, the climate 
toofinviting forever to lie under the curse 
of a rowdy river. The Rio Grande must 
be broken. Could it be tamed? Thirty 
years ago the residents of the valley 
above and below El Paso knew it could 
be done. But the process would be ex- 
ensive, and they didn’t have the money. 
in 1893 they sat up and sniffed. The 
odor of pounds sterling came to them 
from afar. It emanated from Dr. Nathan 
Boyd, a Virginian of means who had 
gone to London and made a name for 
himself. Dr. Boyd was looking into an 
irrigation enterprise near Santa Fe for 
English capitalists. Him the Rio Grande 
valley residents went to see with their 
project. Dr. Boyd had vision. He saw 
the possibilities. A dam big enough, 
heavy enough to hold the largest flood, 
hold it so that not a drop could go be- 
yond its crest except at the will of the 
man operating the gates, would make a 
common henpecked household drudge 
out of the boisterous river. Above the 
dam would be a placid lake; below it 





abundant water at all times, a river bed 
as immovable as Christmas or the Glori- 
ous Fourth, a large population, peace, 
plenty and contentment in large doses. 
Of course there would also be profit for 
the dam builders. 

Dr. Boyd went back to London with 


his maps and his vision. He financed 
a company, obtained permission, rights- 
of-way etc., from the Interior Depart- 
ment and began clearing the site for the 
big Elephant Butte dam. That was in 
1893 and 1894. But he had reckoned 
without the War Department and the 
International Boundary Commission, the 
organization charged with the duty of 
keeping the line between the United 
States and Mexico in its proper position. 
General Anson Mills, patentee of the 
Mills canvas cartridge belt that made 
him a fortune, did not want the dam 
built at Elephant Butte by Dr. Boyd; 
he preferred to have the United States 
Government erect it in the canyon just 
above El Paso, and he had the backing 
of the War Department. Dr. Boyd’s 
(Continued on page 88) 








On the New Rialto 


“Close-up Shots’ at Film Stars 
By Charles K. Field 


rT ON! I do not dance in the 
picture. I am Fenella, the 
dumb girl of Portici, and 
she has too many other 
afflictions besides dumbness—that 
is really not so sad if one knows the 
pantomime—ah, too many sorrows she 
has to dance with the other fisher girls in 
the tarantelle. But I dance, yes, in the 
introduction, for there I am Pavlowa her- 
self. This I do for my friend, Lois Weber.” 
If Anna Pavlowa thus pays tribute to 
the clever woman who with Phillips 
Smalley was co-director of the recent 
Universal film version of the Auber- 
Scribe opera, ‘Masaniello,”’ Lois Weber 
pays lavish tribute in return. ‘‘Instead 
of the capricious dancer who has kept 
audiences waiting because of a tiff with 
a member of her company—you have 
heard these stories—a creature whose 
temperament is thought to be largely 
temper, what did we find? Absolutely a 
good soldier! Timidly I told this high- 
strung lady my desire to add to the 
dungeon scene the realism of rats. Nice 
tame white ones, I explained, dusted with 
brown powder. Madame did not even 
get up on her toes. ‘Bien,’ she said, ‘I 
feed them a bit bread.’ So she played a 
fine scene, the lonely prisoner making 
friends with the intruders in her cell. 
And she didn’t stop with this realism. 
She threw herself at the solid walls of the 
cell, in frantic efforts at escape, and when 
the camera man had shot enough to make 
reasonably sure of the scene, the priceless 
Pavlowa legs and arms were bruised and 
bleeding—not stage blood, either.” 


ZVIDENTLY the scratched Russian 
did not prove a Tartar as was ex- 
pected. During one scene where a dagger 
is used and where the dumb girl embraces 
her brother, the camera man suddenly 
stopped grinding and gazed aghast at 
splashes of real blood on the brother’s 
Neapolitan collar. Directors and players 
crowded in but the dancer stamped her 
foot in a gust of annoyance at the inter- 
ruption of the scene. “It is nothing,” 
she cried. ‘Why do you disturb me? 
Continue.” The tip of a finger had been 
well-nigh sliced off, nevertheless. 
Pavlowa put her whole heart into the 
making of this picture. Her enthusiasm 
was born of that delight in oppor- 








Madame Anna Pavylowa demonstrates that she can act as well as dance. 






























































tunity which is recorded of Noblet, 
the dancer who created the part 
in Paris, in 1828. The critics 
derided the absurdity of a dumb 
girl as heroine of a grand opera. 
The paradox was obvious and sarcasm 
was easy until the first shock of the 
novelty had passed and its real value 
appeared. To Mlle. Noblet the part 
offered a chance to demonstrate that she 
was more than a dancer, that hers was a 
pantomimic art which transcended mere 
poetry of motion for which the ballet gave 
her scope. And Auber, the composer, 
found himself required to supplement her 
expressive dumb-show with instrumental! 
music which would speak for her in 
scenes of passionate intensity. The resul: 
is a character in dramatic contrast to th: 
singing persons in the story, accompanied 
by orchestral music doubly significant. 
Doubtless Anna Pavlowa had looked 
long and wistfully upon the dumb agonie 
of the fisher girl of Portici, for doubtles 
she is no less convinced than was Noble: 
that dancing is the least of her art. And 
probably she recognizes a special grac: 
in having been born almost a hundred 
years later, for Noblet’s chance in the 
opera was nothing to Pavlowa’s oppor- 
tunity in the film. Noblet told in pan. 
tomime that she had been cast into prison 
and had escaped, and Auber’s orchestra 
throbbed with her sufferings while the 
audience guessed them as best it might. 
Pavlowa has the actual dungeon, with 
real rats and genuine business of lacerated 
skin, while the orchestra throbs through 
Auber’s score far more understandably. 


S one drives out of Cahuenga Pass 

toward the white walls of Universal 
City he sees in a swale among the hills the 
towers and walls surrounding the market- 
place where Fenella’s wrongs fanned the 
revolutionary spirit which, in history and 
opera, flamed out against the corrupt rule 
of Alphonso and set a fisherman un- 


steadily for a time upon the throne of 


Naples. The surge of revolt which Auber 
put into his music and which, tradition 
says, caused an uprising.in Brussels which 
drove the Dutch out of Belgium after the 
performance of the opera there, animates 
many hundreds of feet of “fighting film,” 
realistically made in the substantial 
settings which are characteristic of the 


As Fenella, the dumb girl of Portici, in the film version of 
the opera ‘‘Masaniello,’’ she escapes from her prison cell by means of a rope twisted of bedding while her drunken jailer sleeps 
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On the New Rialto: 


big studios. The Los 
Angeles beaches were 
convenient for Masan- 

jello’s appeals to his 
brother fishermen but 

even the southern 
Californian country, 
famed for its adjusta- 

bility to the varied 
demands of the mov- 

ies, could not be made 

to fit the librettist’s 

stage directions in the 

finale of the opera. 
Scribe, writing in Paris 

and probably, like 
Auber, a stranger to 

Italy, had the luckless 
Fenella leap from the 

palace steps into a 

river of molten lava 
flowing from the crater 

of Vesuvius. Despite 

the protests of Ma- 
daume’s manager that 

the film must follow 

the opera or all Europe “Ag 
would laugh at it, the Universal 
people risked that laugh to avoid 
another, and Fenella dies without 
volcanic action. 


«VET’S move over here, out of the lime- 
_4 light,” said De Wolf Hopper. So we 
drew into the shade of the projecting shed 
at Griffith’s studio, for the winter rains 
were still holding off with more considera- 
tion for filmers than for farmers and the 
slanting midday sun seemed focused on 
the big comedian. 

Hopper gave a quizzical glance toward 
the sun—‘‘as one luminary to another, 
I put in, tactfully, but he dodged the 
flattery. ‘‘It’s more like a poor actor, 
he said, with rolling rrs, “gazing from the 
stage toward the calcium man in the 
gallery. That’s the only flaw in this de- 
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lightful experience— 
that calcium man goes 
on the job at daybreak 
and st on it till 
dark. And we have 
to keep his hours. I 
can’t get used to it. 
I’ve known so few 
sunny mornings, you 
see, in my electric- 
lighted life! And now 
I’m sentenced to be 
shot at sunrise and 
from then on to sun- 
set! 

“But I’m enjoying it 
all. Think of it: a year 
in California! And 
with a baby. You 
know I have a baby 
ten months old. A 
marvel! Just consider 

yhat it means to an 
actor-father to be al- 
lowed a year ina gar- 
den with his child at 
the wonderful forma- 

tive period of its life!” The glow 

suddenly died from the actor’s face. 

“But there’s the flaw again. Here 
I am, at the studio, and our guest, 
Digby Bell, not playing just now, 
is in the garden with my child. And, 
of course, the baby goes to bed at sun- 
down when the movies cease from moving 
and the sound of the grinding is low.” 

Hopper glanced down at me suddenly. 
“Tell me,” he demanded, “was Long- 
fellow lying when he said ‘into each life 
some rain must fall, some days must be 
dark and dreary? But I suppose he’d 
never been West,” he went on, “or he 
wouldn’t have been so positive.” 

The mobile face brightened again. “I 
rather think Mrs. Hopper will take pity 
on me and bring the baby around in the 
car. I’d like you to meet him.” 


\ 


Hundreds of feet of ‘‘fighting film’’ depict Masaniello’s revolt. The big studios are building solid scenery under the Californian sky 





44 
DECLARED that my interest in the 


young Hopper was only second to my 
curiosity regarding the filming of “Don 
Quixote,” just completed. 

“The dream of my life. realized!” cried 
Hopper, with unfeigned - enthusiasm. 
“T’ve always longed to be Quixote. But 
the background of that character always 
seemed just a bit too big for the stage, 
in away. I had to be satisfied with El 
Capitan—merely the farcical element 
where so much more remained to be 
done. Quixote is El Capitan grown up, to 
me—matured and ripened, with the world- 
sorrow added. And now comes along the 
film and makes it possible for me to play 
that part as it ought to be played—tilting 





De Wolf Hopper as ‘‘Don Quixote’’ and 
Max Davidson as ‘‘Sancho Panza’’ 


at windmills under the actual sky. It’s 
big, I tell you. The character grips you 
because, as somebody said about Shakes- 
peare, he’s not for an age but for all time. 
He’s so real that he’s got into the lan- 
guage. Not one in ten thousand has read 
Quixote, but most everybody knows what 
‘quixotic’ is. Look at our own reform- 
ers today. How many of them are mis- 
taking windmills for giants? By the way, 
that’s where the film works wonders. «Put 
that windmill on the stage. How would 
you make it plain that Quixote sees a 
giant where the audience sees the circling 
arms of the windmill? He would have to 
tell what he sees. But the film flashes the 
very image that was flashed to the old 
knight’s unsteady brain.” 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


**Tilting at 
windmills under the 
actual sky’’ 


“‘Rosinante’’ the horse and ‘‘Dapple’’ the 
donkey are co-stars in the Griffith film of 
‘‘Don Quixote.’’ There was a snake, too, 
but he is not with the company any more 


A YOUNG woman with expressive 
dark eyes and a mouth round which 
a roguish smile seemed to dart and hover 
like a humming-bird round a red flower, 
paused a moment to gaze up at the tower- 
ing star. “Ah, my Dulcinea!” boomed 
Hopper, and presented me to Miss Fay 
Tincher. “It would never have done to 
have the uncouth Dulcinea of Cervantes, 
you know,” he explained, “‘so we got a 
pretty one and the way she achieves the 
uncouth is simply genius.” The hum- 
ming-bird smile was gone for a moment 
from Miss Tincher’s mouth. “I was 
thinking of that death-scene, Mr. Hop- 
per,” she said. “I don’t see how anything 


could be more sure to bring the tears.” 
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Fay Tincher, as ‘‘Dulcinea,’’ “‘achieving 
the uncouth by shéer genius’’ 


“Tt’s really a strong scene,” Hopper 
admitted to me. “Mr. Withey, who 
wrote the scenario, had to take that mat- 
ter into his own hands to give the picture 
a dramatic climax: And I’ve learned how 
to die for the camera. I don’t mouth any 
more. When I first got here I said ‘My 
boy!’ with facial gestures visible a block 
off But that death-scene is part of my 
joy in this réle—not that I’ve ever wanted 
to play tragedy, and when I did the 
speech of Marc Antony it was just a sort 
of blessed vacation from Casey—but Jack 
Point in ‘The Yeoman of the Guard’ 
was the nearest I’ve got to the big thing 
of showing a broken heart under the 
jester’s motley. We have no end of 
rollicking horseplay in this picture, but 
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by underneath it all is the bedrock of a sad 
h sincerity. 

°r 

r; “OAY!” De Wolf Hopper made a light- 
FS ning change—“the animals in this 
d picture are co-stars. There’s the horse 
y and the donkey and the snake. The last 
oO named is not-with the company any more. 
sy In fact, he is quite dead. You see, some- 
a body strong on realism: got a well de- 


€ veloped rattler out of this Eden of yours. 
- None of your gentlemanly gopher-snakes 
c or other harmless mousers. This snake 
S had several inches of alarm clock at the 
- end of his tail. They had fixed up his 
“ fangs so his bite wouldn’t take except in 
the camera and the property man was 
very proud of him. Then somebody dis- 
covered that they do not have rattlesnakes 
in La Mancha, so the poor serpent had 
to be made up as a Spanish adder, with 
his lovely rattles all painted and puttied 
out, sacrificing a perfectly good bunch of 
castanets where one would have thought 
\ they would do the most good. When Mr. 
Adder had his make-up on we all went 
out in a car to a wild corner of Griffith 
Park and there some women saw us and 
came around dangerously close to the 
camera. Just then ‘the Spanish adder 
made a graceful entrance and you ought 
to have seen the ladies’ exit! I stopped 
laughing at it though, for suddenly I saw 
the snake bite the actor who had hold of 
him and honestly, it made me a little sick. 
I’d wished the snake off on that fellow 
and I felt responsible. It was only a 
scratch and the man who had fixed the 
snake said it wouldn’t do any harm. And 
§ = =6that poor devil of an actor had to go 
through the scene with the snake a sec- 
ond time! Afterward I saw the snake 
again. He was dead, with his ugly head 
gone, and his grease-painted rattles were 
still. One of the real cowboys who does 
fancy riding came along. 

“*He sleeps!’ I said solemnly. 

“ ‘He ain’t dead yet,’ said the cowboy. 

“*Not dead!’ said I, ‘and with his head 
cut off?’ 

“‘*No,’ said the rough rider, ‘he won’t die 
until sundown; they never do.’ 

“T didn’t believe it, and so just at sun- 
down I looked in at him again and sure 
enough, what was left of him gave a tired 
sort of wriggle and then quit. It was very 
affecting to me, for the poor snake 
seemed the ideal movie actor, giving his 
last wriggle only with the setting sun! 





“4 T is not so sad about the other ani- 
mals,” Hopper went on. ‘“Rosinante, 
the horse, and Dapple, the donkey, are real 
actors. In one part of the picture Quixote 
does penance by riding with his face 
towards Rosinante’s tail. Thus he runs 
into an overhanging limb of a tree and is 
knocked silly. When I came to, in that 
scene, I looked about me, dazed, and there 
was Rosinante beside me in the most ludi- 
crous pose, one leg apparently done for. 
] saw my chance and took hold of the leg. 
It hung as limp as though broken. Then 
I felt of my own. Fine bit of business and 
Rosinante posed like an artist all through 
it. Well, after that they just had to give 
me the steed—it’s worth about $40 at a 
horse fair, I should say, but I’ve pensioned 
Rosinante and provided a nice open pas- 
ture in perpetuity as a sort of Equine 
Actors’ So I’d do as much for Dapple 
if they’d give him to me. There’s a scene 
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Weber and Fields and May Busch in ‘‘The Best of Enemies.’’ This photograph, 
like the title of the Keystone film, is an epitome of the 
traditional art of the two comedians 

















where I lie down with the donkey in his 
stall. They wanted to hobble him but I 
knew he wouldn’t hurt me. And he 
wouldn’t. He was too good, really. The 
business of the scene was for Dapple to 
switch me with his tail, but Dapple 
wouldn’t switch while I was there. So 
they had to tickle him and force him to it. 
But his gait isn’t so gentle. I had to ride 
him round and round in a scene, while the 
saddle of carved Spanish leather was 
cutting an Italian intaglio on the inside 
of my legs. And Mrs. Hopper and the 
baby were so delighted with my misery 
that they got in front of the camera, and 
I had to do it all over again. I can sym- 
pathize now with those war towns in 
Europe that have to go through the agony 
of being retaken.” 


6 tpn magic word “baby” broke the 
spell of the interview. Hopper held 
out his hand. ‘“There’s one rather sad 
thing about this filming business,” he 
said. “Heretofore, when I’ve taken off 
my makeup after the final performance of 


some character I liked, I’ve had the 
thought that some day I’d play it again. 
But when I took off Quixote’s wig after 
the last scene had been taken, I knew that 
I laid down the part for ever. They 
would never need me again. They have 


the film.” 
U 


| gee pajamas are quite as effective on 
the screen as on the stage although 
perhaps the black and white film Joses out 
where the pajamas are part of a color 
scheme which includes titian hair like 
Billie Burke’s. But the Burke tresses 
“take” wonderfully well in the sunlight. 
No “borders” or ‘‘foots” ever woke more 
rippling lights above the famous Burke 
smile than the sun that shines on Inceville, 
fair Inceville by the sea. 

Billie Burke found acting at Inceville 
somewhat strenuous. Certain severe 


critics of the stage, shutting their eyes 
resolutely against the Burke hair and 
smile and rosy nightwear and closing their 
ears to the tinkle of voice and piano, have 
declared that Billie Burke 


cannot act. 













Billie Burke ‘‘at home’’ in California during her recent 


début before the motion camera. 
hair and the smile ‘‘take’’ well in sunlight 


Now then, those critics 
should have stood down 
where the Pacific ocean 
laps the waterfront of 
Inceville, to see Miss 
Burke, in boy’s clothes, 
dash up the street of a 
Scotch village at the wheel 
of a gasoline racer, pelted 
by a property rain and 
missiles from the hands of 
a hundred villagers; to 
see her leap from the auto 
and strive, in an atmos- 
phere of mud and toma- 
toes, to calm the mob in a 
village which had been 
turned topsy-turvy by a 
young American tomboy 
heiress in a high-powered 
car; to see her washing 
away the stains of battle, 
neck-deep in a_ marble 
fountain (made in Ince- 
ville). But, of course, 
they can see all this in the 
picture and then eat their 
words! At least they 
would have to admit that 
the little lady was busy. 


Both the titian 


Story-telling in a sunny street in Scotland. A good 
example of the outdoor scene-painter’s art 


When Billie Burke tells fairy tales with herself as 
heroine the film shows her adventures, a case 
where one would rather see than hear 


ILLIE Burke said she 

liked it! She was not 
in the least afraid of the 
racer, the tomatoes or the 
pool; all she feared was 
that she might look at the 
camera. And she could 
not get used to making an 
exit from a scene before 
she had made her entrance. 
The camera doesn’t bother 
about little inconsistencies 
like that. At any time 
when the light is favorable 
the actor may depart from 
a serious situation in 
which he may not be 
placed before the following 
Tuesday. Or he may fall 
and writhe and die from the 
bullet of an assassin who 
made his escape from the 
scene at least two weeks 
before. These intricacies 
of movie technic bothered 
Miss Burke a good deal at 
first. Which rather shows 
that she has been acting 
intelligently on the stage, 
doesn’t it? 
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HERE was a real reunion at the 

Keystone studio. At a long table, 
athwart a window, sat Joe Weber and 
Lew Fields and Sam Bernard. These 
three mirth-makers have not been to- 
gether for fifteen years, at least not in 
such wise, for they were not playing cards 
nor dining together at this long table. 
The morning sun was shining through the 
window upon them and they were making- 
up with paint and whiskers for the parts 
the public loves them in. Weber and 
Fields had come together after a separa- 
tion to fix their peculiar team-work on the 
film and Bernard was having his peculiar 
troubles in a neighboring “set.” 


al Pp won’t let me cut my hair,” 
complained Weber, “because in the 
play I’d have short hair at noon and long 
hair at night. So I’ve got to stick to this 
mop two weeks yet.” 

Fields, with only a mist of hair above 
a puzzled brow, turned upon Weber the 
gave that has shaken so many audiences. 

“You ought to be glad that mop sticks 
to you!” he said severely. 

“You hear how sincere that sounded?” 
asked Weber. ‘“That’s what Joseph 
Jefferson said when he came behind to see 
us when we were first playing in New 
York. It was the sincerity of our actions 
to each other that he praised.”’ 

“You see,” put in Fields, “no matter 
what I do to him, it’s because I love him 
that I abuse him. There’s Bible author- 
ity for that sort of thing, isn’t there? 
And when finally I kick him or stick my 
finger in his eye, it’s because it has become 
necessary to do him the favor!”’ 

“But,” said I, recalling the delicious 
liberties with English which have accom- 
panied the actions of these comedians, 
“what ever do you do without dialogue?” 

“Oh, we keep it going under our 
breaths, to work up the scene,” answered 
Weber. 

“But isn’t it like an awful frost to be 
funny and not get a laugh?” 

Sam Bernard turned upon me a pair of 
brown eyes that would make a movie 
actress’ antl 

“T’d die of grief,” said he, “if it wasn’t 
for Mr. Sennett, the producer. Every 
little while he laughs out loud and I get 
strength to go on again.” 

“Then, you see,” went on Weber, “the 
play is written so that plot takes the 
place of the talk that leads up to the 
action—and there’s a reason for every bit 
of slapstick in our pieces.” 


CONFESS that I am not an admirer of 

the regular type of Keystone film— 
which doesn’t bother Mack Sennett, their 
producing genius, a little bit; there are too 
many paying patrons who differ with me. 
But I believe that the Keystone is rising 
to the dignity of the new Triangle pro- 
grams with the carefully designed slap- 
stick of Weber and Fields, and the lud+ 
crosities of Raymond Hitchcock and Sam 
Bernard. The physical: abuse that is 
dramatically led up to must, in the long 
run, win more genuine laughs than the 
aimless kick and tumble endlessly re- 
peated. With apologies to King Charlie! 











On the New Rialto: 








Charles K. Field 
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The Strange and Curious Adventure of 
a California Snowball 


A True Story In Two Scenes 











Scene 1. The top of Mt. Wilson. 


Morning in midwinter. 
trom the orange-scented valley and gathers the snowball in her arms. 


A beautiful lady arrives 
Tt has always won- 


dered whether its destiny would be the trolley wire or the irrigating ditch. And now, this! 





AT 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 








Scene 2. The beach at Venice. 


Afternoon of the same day. 


The lady has brought 


the snowball to the edge of the Pacific but now she lets it lie neglected upon the warm sand 


while another interest claims her. 
Yet how few snowballs have such an experience! 


Its heart melts and it passes to its mother, the sea. 




















The 


Home in the West 























CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


My Little House by the Road 


Let me live in ‘my house by the side of the road and be a friend to man.—Sam Walter Foss. 





HEN we (he and I) 

went a-venturing for 

a soul-anchorage, 

neither of us was con- 
scious of any particular urge to 
“be a friend to man.” Years 
spent in the marts “‘where the 
race of men go by” had had 
the usual effect of indifference, 
and we were interested only 
in the quest of our own long- 
lost relative, Mother Nature. 
We soon learned that “fifteen- 
minutes-from-the-station”’ and 
“within-commuting-distance,” 
two materialistic edicts long 
familiar to the homeseeker, 
were as hobbles to our ig 
obliging us to lag behind t 
compute our bank ‘oc 
whenever fancy seemed inclined 
to do a real altitude flight. 





A cabin with its left eye squinting at the rising sun 


somewhere, miles from the base 
> of supplies. Our attention 
' would then be artfully diverted 
to the ‘“‘wonderful outlook.” 
Of course the price ascended 
with the elevation, until one 
might well question if we had 
not indeed alighted on a ledge 
of pure gold. 

n despair, we finally set out 
on foot, instinctively selecting 
a street that led toward the 
hills. Just before entering the 
canyon we turned to get the 
view which, at this point, takes 
in Mount Hamilton and Lick 
Observatory with the sweep of 
the valley between. On our 
left, a thicket of wild shrubbery 
bordered the strip of road that 
lay between two pretentious, 
well-groomed country houses. 





Wealso discovered that there 
is no middle ground with the average real- 
estate man. Everything is strictly utili- 
tarian or the extreme opposite. When 
we mentioned stations and trains we 
were introduced to small, dingy, box-like 
houses, tightly wedged between other 
houses of the same design, with all 


natural beauty around the premises care- 
fully eliminated but “close in and handy 
for a commuter.” And when we hinted 
at a view, a jitney would be led around, 
switched to low gear, and away we would 
go, toiling up steep mountain sides, to 
emerge triumphantly on a bleak ledge 


Across the road, in front of the 
thicket, just glimpsed through a row of 
stately eucalyptus trees, was a lordly es- 
tate where a red-tiled roof could be seen 
peeping through the rich foliage of an 
orange grove; and across the gulch, on a 
neighboring hill in the rear of the thicket, 
loomed the gables of a home equally 








The outdoor bed serves as a hammock by day 





One corner of the redwood living-room is a library 
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The Victor Record catalog is the 


most complete catalog, of music 
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It gives you a volume of information about operas, artists, and composers, 
and contains numerous portraits and illustrations. 

It shows you how easily all the music of all the world can become an 
entertaining and instructive part of your every-day life. 
This 450-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and is of interest to 


It costs us more than $150,000 every year, and we want every 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, or 
send to us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — the combination. 


There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





















Home in the West 





























CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


My Little House by the Road 








Let me live in my house by the side of the road and be a friend to man.—Sam Walter Foss. 





HEN we (he and I) 

went a-venturing for 

a soul-anchorage, 

neither of us was con- 
scious of any particular urge to 
“be a friend to man.” Years 
spent in the marts “where the 
race of men go by” had had 
the usual effect of indifference, 
and we were interested only 
in the quest of our own long- 
lost relative, Mother Nature. 
We soon learned that “‘fifteen- 
minutes-from-the-station” and 
“within-commuting-distance, ” 
two materialistic edicts long 
familiar to the homeseeker, 
were as hobbles to our feet, 
obliging us to lag behind to 
compute our bank balance 
whenever fancy seemed inclined 
to do a real altitude flight. 





A cabin with its left eye squinting at the rising sun 


somewhere, miles from the base 
? of supplies. Our attention 
would then be artfully diverted 
to the “wonderful outlook.’ 
Of course the price ascended 
with the elevation, until one 
might well question if we had 
not indeed  voatans on a ledge 
of pure gold. 

fn despair, we finally set out 
on foot, instinctively selecting 
a street that led toward the 
hills. Just before entering the 
canyon we turned to get the 
view which, at this point, takes 
in Mount Hamilton and Lick 
Observatory with the sweep of 
the valley between. On our 
left, a thicket of wild shrubbery 
bordered the strip of road that 
lay between two pretentious, 
well-groomed country houses. 





Wealso discovered that there 
is no middle ground with the average real- 
estate man. Everything is strictly utili- 
tarian or the extreme opposite. When 
we mentioned stations and trains we 
were introduced to small, dingy, box-like 
houses, tightly wedged between other 
houses of the same design, with all 


natural beauty around the premises care- 
fully eliminated but “close in and handy 

for a commuter.” And when we bimcedt 
at a view, a jitney would be led around, 
switched to low gear, and away we would 
go, toiling up steep mountain sides, to 
emerge triumphantly on a bleak ledge 


Across the road, in front of the 
thicket, just glimpsed through a row of 
stately eucalyptus trees, was a lordly es- 
tate where a red-tiled roof could be seen 
peeping through the rich foliage of an 
orange grove; and across the gulch, on a 
neighboring hill in the rear of the thicket, 
loomed the gables of a home equally 








The outdoor bed serves as a hammock by 





One corner of the redwood living-room is a library 
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The Victor Record catalog is the | 
most complete catalog, of music 
wll ee in all the world 


and tells you exactly 
what a Victor or Victrola 
will bring into your home 
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LU 
CALVE, EMMA, Soprano (Kahi-cet’) : VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
Ca Emme Calve, half French, half Spanish, is LZ CARUSO, ENRICO, Tenor (Kah-roe'-soh) 
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It gives you a volume of information about operas, artists, and composers, 
and contains numerous portraits and illustrations. 

It shows you how easily all the music of all the world can become an 
entertaining and instructive part of your every-day life. 

This 450-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and is of interest to 
every one. 

It costs us more than $150,000 every year, and we want every 
music lover to have a copy. 





Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, or 
send to us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — the combination. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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imposing; beyond that lay the blue haze 
of San Francisco bay. 

We looked at each other, the same 
thought in the minds of both. Without 
a word we turned and scrambled through 
the brush, scattering young quail, squir- 
rels and birds at every unexpected slide 
down the steep hillside into a ravine. 
There a little stream sang its way along 
the curves of a lovely wooded road. 
The hillside was covered with laurel, 
oak, bay, toyon trees and buckeyes—a 
miniature primeval forest, and only 
twelve minutes from the station. Quite 
by accident we had stumbled upon one 
of Mother Nature’s oases that had been 
overlooked in the steady march of well-to- 
do homes, else it too would have been 
tailored to conventional pattern. 

A few minutes later we were downtown 
negotiating with the real-estate man. 
Our very souls chuckled at his remark 
that we would find it “mighty hard work 
clearin’ up that hillside,’ for we were 
mutually agreed on one point: not a 
single growing thing should be uprooted 
from “Tanglebush’”’ except where neces- 
sary to make room for a house. 


ye: carry out this resolve was not diffi- 
cult, since the entire three-quarters of 
an acre boasted only one available site 
where a home, however soulful, might be 
anchored with any degree of security. 
The house really must be “‘by the side of 
the road,” and its lengthwise side at that, 
for our frontage of 160 feet is little else 
than the most casual meeting with the 
road. The lot then retreats in almost per- 
pendicular lines, only a few feet back from 
what will some day be the sidewalk. 

Of course our house must be a quaint, 
vine-covered affair, of harmonious pro- 
portions and color, with low-spreading 
arch and brooding eaves. In short, it 
must not appear like a small boy in his 
Sunday suit sitting on the edge of an in- 
comfortable chair, but as though it had 
taken root and grown up there among the 
wild lilac and vines, against its back- 
ground of live-oak and distant mountain. 

He went to work. It was he who drew 
the plans, measured the ground space, 
béught the lumber—also an amazing col- 
lection of brand-new shiny tools—super- 
intended the construction of the cement 
foundation and the chimney and _per- 
formed the greater part of the actual car- 
pentering himself. It would be difficult 
to determine which was the more inter- 
esting—to ‘watch the cabin grow day by 
day under his hand, or his evident delight 
in. multiplying the number of new tools 
as the work progressed. Perhaps it was 
the happy caabiestien that gave the 
boyish lilt to his whistle as he pe the 
nails or polished. the bits and saws. 

Someone has said that a man never 
really outgrows a youthful propensity to 
shy a stick or a stone at a-dog, and climb 
the fence in preference to going through the 
gate. From my own observation I would 
add that the sheer joy in pounding nails 
amounts almost to an obsession. Its 
spell was upon him—the norse, and the 
keen satisfaction that comes from manual 
labor. He was just a primitive man once 
more, using his masculine strength for the 
protection of the woman and the young; 
while I, in a truly primitive fashion, re- 
joiced in his prowess with nammer and 
nails, and never once doubted his ability 
to provide all things needful. 





The Home in the West 
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With a last _re- The 





‘*grand total’’ cost was only $2000, including the land 





gretful polishing, 
the tools were 
finally put away, each in its place in the 
new tool-house. The overalls and checked 
blue-and-white gingham jacket were ex- 
changed for the business suit of a com- 
muter, and he turned the keys over to 
me till the week-end. 

In its rustic garb of redwood shakes, 
complete with fireplace, bookshelves and 
a rack for the music, the cabin modestly 
took its place in the community. It con- 
sists of a large living-room, two bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen and laundry, and a 
basement for storage. 

Within, the simplicity of the exterior 
is harmoniously carried out. The walls 
and ceiling of the living-room are of 
rough-sawed eight-inch redwood boards, 
battened with two and one-half inch 
strips of the same material, with exposed 
beams. The bedrooms are plastered and 
finished with cream-colored woodwork. 
The bathroom and the kitchen are done 
in enamel white paint. 


HE sleeping accommodations are 

supplemented by anoutdoor bed on a 
platform erected in a clump of second- 
growth live-oaks a few steps from the 
cabin. The platform, being filly twenty- 
five feet from the ground in the rear, is 
supplied with a safety rail; but in front, 
where the slope of the hill is less abrupt, 
the bed is easily reached by only three 
stairsteps. The bed-springs are mounted 
on three-inch corner posts; red-and-white 
fringed curtains made from a_ heavy 
double-weave counterpane serve as a 
protection against invading winds, while 
gay-colored blankets and cushions com- 
plete its furnishings. As a daytime 
loafing-place the tree-bed possesses all 
the advantages of a hammock with none 
of a hammock’s instability. A clump of 
live-oaks further to the left has been con- 
verted into a tea-room. 

Including electric wiring and gas fix- 
tures, the total cost of the cabin, in money, 
was about $1400, the most expensive 
items being the cement foundation and 
the chimney, which required $300. 

Stone walls in front of the cabin to re- 
tain earth for flower beds, a retaining 
wall in the rear, a system of water pipes 
to irrigate the flowers above the rear 
wall, also those on the terraces just below 
the wall, the building of trails, rustic 


seats and clearing out the densest of the 
underbrush, all together added another 
$200 to the original cost of the lot—$40o 
—making a total expenditure for the lot 
of $600, and the grand total for one toe- 
nail hold in the country only $2000. 


TRAIL of 1200 picturesque but er- 

ratic feet, for which I alone am respon- 
sible, begins at the left of the cabin near the 
tree-bed, runs west in a down-grade, below 
the tea-room to a big oak at the property 
line, then to the line on the east, and.so on, 
to and fro, crossing the lot seven times 
before it finally reaches the road in the 
ravine below, stepping obligingly aside 
whenever a tree or a shrub disputes its 
right-of-way. These leisurely meanderings 
during the digging of the trail proved to be 
quite in harmony with the still more 
leisurely Tony, erstwhile of Italy, who 
manipulated the shovel by the day. The 
longer the trail, the longer the job. 

But one day, unexpectedly, the man 
of the family viewed our handiwork. 
Then the axe fell. 

“Whoever heard of digging a trail 
uphill when you want to go down the 
hill?’ he demanded, and produced the 
proper instrument to prove by actual 
calculation that had the trail continued 
long enough, we should never have 
reached the ravine at all. 

“T did it that way to save the trees,” 
I explained weakly. 

“And spoil the trail,” he returned. 

Meanwhile Tony stood at one side, 
beating upon his breast and muttering, 

“My Gott! My Gott! I feel like I’m 
shot. I doan’ know what do!” 

The critic at once resumed the reins of 
government, and engineered a trail that 
begins at the door of his tool-house at 
the foot of the old-fashioned garden, 
and in three quick turns connects with 
the road in the ravine. It is a splendid 
trail. I use it frequently, and gladly 
too, when [ am_ hurried, particularly 
when the odor of scorching cookery 1s 
wafted down the hillside, reminding me 
that “life is real, life is earnest. 

Even so, I love the temperamental 
paths best. They bring delight and peace 
to my soul. And somehow they never fail 
to lead me back to the little house by the 
side of the road. Dora Sruart. 
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“Good-bye, Old Year! Your days 
so blest 
Will soon be left behind, 
But I'll keep on with what is best 
Like this good Campbell ‘kind.”” 


- good start— 


Can you beat it? Can you do better for the New Year than “hold fast that 
which is good”? Think what a wholesome, high-efficiency food product you have in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


With its rich condensed stock—made from selected beef—this nourishing soup 
also contains such substantial ingredients as carrots, white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
small peas, “baby” lima beans, tender corn, green okra, tomatoes, and other choice 
vegetables, beside celery, “alphabet” macaroni, and parsley. A soup as delicious and 
satisfying as you ever tasted. 

Try it again today and you'll realize this more than ever. 


21 kinds 








10c a can 
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Hard Day’s Work 


rub the tired muscles with a few 
drops of the soothing, refreshing, 
antiseptic liniment Absorbine, Jr. 
You will find it pleasant and con- 
venient to use and remarkably effica- 
cious. This liniment invigorates jaded 
muscles, limbers the joints and pre- 
vents second-day soreness and lame- 
ness after a strenuous, tiresome day 
of sport or work. 
America’s best athletes and trainers 
use Absorbine, Jr., to relieve strains 
and wrenches and also as a rub-down 
before vigorous exercise to prevent 
such conditions. 


Absorbine J 


TRADE MARK AEG US RAT OFF 





Combines efficiency with safety. It 
is made of pure herbs, many of which 
are grown on my own farms, and is 
positively non-poisonous. Then, too, 
Absorbine, Jr., is a germicide—a safe, 
powerful germicide which makes it 
especially valuable as an application 
for cuts, bruises and sores. No danger 
of infection if Absorbine, Jr., is 
applied promptly. A bottle of 
Absorbine, Jr., kept handy for emer- 
gencies is excellent health and acci- 
dent insurance. 


Use Absorbine, Jr. 


To reduce sprains, swellings, inflamed condi- 
tions, enlarged veins or glands. 

To relieve aches and 
pains, and stop 
lameness. 

To reduce soft 
bunches, such as 
wens and weeping 
sinews. Absorbine, 
Jr. penetrates 
quickly and assists 
nature in bringing 
about a resolution 
and dissolution of 
the deposits. 

To cleanse and heal 
cuts, lacerations and 
wounds. 

Whenever a high- 
grade liniment or a 
positive germicide is 
indicated. 
Absorbine, Jr., more 
than satisfies others 
and will do the same 
for you. $1.00 a 
bottle at druggists 
or postpaid. 

A Liberal 
Trial Bottle | 
will be sent to your address on receipt of 10c. 
in stamps. Send for trial bottle or procure 
regular size from your druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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On His Gum - 


(Continued from page 25) 


Anderson lakes, east of the head of the 


Hare river. Yes, it’s country that ain’t 
known, an’ that’s what we’re lookin’ for. 
We're after the fur—and we'll git it.” 

“Come on in to breakfast,” said Clax- 
ton; “and if you'll allow me, better let 
those people have that beaver meat, if you 
take the hide—they’re hungry all the 
time.” 

“Oh, well, all right,” consented the 
trader grudgingly, “but they don’t deserve 
it—they couldn’t hit a barn, if there was 
any barns up here. But if Jimmy or me 
shoots, something happens. _ Breakfast, 
eh? Sure. Here’s Jimmy, an’ the hide.” 

The self-reliant trader fell behind Clax- 
ton as they now turned toward the bar- 
racks and laid a hand on the shoulder of 
Corporal Bray, turning on him a question- 
ing glance of his hard blue eye. “I say, 

ou’re a stout built chap yourself, Mr. 
in ure ought to know something 
about mushin’ a dog team, eh?” 

“Thousands of miles,” said Bray, grum- 
blingly. “Oh, don’t I know?” 

“And for one-an’-a-quarter a day? Ex- 
cuse me, but fur tradin’s better for a stout 
young man. Your own lodge, an’ your 
own woman—your own goods an’ your 
own bit of booze come nightfall—an’ at 
the end of the year athe five or ten 
thousand to the candy—eh? I can’t see 
why what you fellows see in the service. 
It’s a dog’s life, an’ no pay.” 

“Right you are!” said Bray, malcon- 
tent. ‘Right enough. But for me, not 
much more of it.” 

“No? What’s wrong?” 

“Time’s out Gf enagg, eg I’m quit- 
tin’ then,” said Bray. The memory of 
enforced football rankled in his soul. 

“So? Up here—quit up here an’ can’t 
get out? Say, friend, drift over an’ see 
Jimmy an’ me on the Anderson, when you 
do!” And he laughed, a great guffaw, 
which none the less had some sort of mean- 
ing or question about it. The cold eye, 
owned by a man who was a cold judge of 
human nature, covertly was watching 
Bray. 


£ ome breakfast passed mostly in silence, 
each man attending to his fish and tea 
after they had been rewarmed on the cook 
stove; and small time was lost by either 
the trader or his silent son after they had 
eaten. 

“Well, we must be on our way,” said 
the older man, tightening the soft thong 
belt that held his trousers. “Sorry I can’t 
leave a good bottle of Scotch with you 
Eien haa how long an’ lonesome it’s 
goin’ to be for you all.” 

“We'd not mind!”’ said Claxton, grin- 
ning. “But let’s not talk about it—ours 
is all gone, same as yours! Unless old 
man Friese’s woman has a quart hid out— 
she usually does cache one or two, every 
summer’s boat, against Christmas—it’s 
nary Scotch now till next pul . Well, it’s 
just as well, for liquor’s ad for the na- 
tives, if it gets out.” 

“Yes, that’s why I never carry it,” said 
the trader gravely. “It sets em wild.” 

“And that’s why, if I was tradin’, I 
would!” broke in Bray, with a savage 
laugh. “Tell you what—knowin’ how 
even a white man longs for a nip to keep 


off the horror of this all-night country o’ 
hell up here—when I get out I’m meanin’ 
to turn bootlegger somewhere. Much 
they’d know of it at Ottawa. And that’s 
the way to get the fur, eh? I’m sick of 
this life of bein’ God A’mighty to the 
Injuns, when you’re only just human 
yourself. Now, if I was a trader, I don’t 
deny, I’d go after the fur—an’ I'd get it, 
same as you chaps! Only I’d—” 

“You might do something risky?” 
Again the genial guffaw. And again the 
swift searching eye that flashed over 
me face, studying, estimating. 

“Yes,” said Claxton. “It’s risky to 

trade spirits to the natives—while I’m in 
charge here, anyhow. And I’m in for a 
—_ time yet, I hope.” 
_ The group broke apart as the strangers, 
in the most matter-of-fact way in the 
world, turned to take up their journey 
into a region as little known and as dan- 
gerous as any on the globe. 

“You're a boy of good spirit,” said the 
trader to Bray, aside as the silent Jimmy 
flung on his pack and went on ahead down 
the bluff trail to the beach; “you’ve got 
spirit, an’ you can mush a team. There’s 
ney in it. Lay low.” 

“Well, so long,” he added, with a short, 
hard handshake all around. “See you 
next spring—maybe.” 


7. nightless day of fifty-eight north 
turned swiftly enough into the dayless 
night—the long night of the Arctics. The 
slush ice in the river thickened, the wild 
fowl long ago had disappeared south- 
bound, and the snows came—foot after 
foot, day after day, until the long log 
house of the company post resembled a 
grave—or the den of some vast hibernat- 
ing animal, indicated only by the wisp of 
mist-like smoke arising. In the barracks 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
the three men who represented law and 
order in a country a thousand miles square 
went on with their routine—cutting and 
drawing wood, cooking, eating, sleeping— 
and playing football. Now and again 
they inade a trip with the dog team to 
some nearby village of the natives-—fifty 
miles or so ‘Sis held nearby in terms of 
travel in that country. On rare occasions 
the three of them visited the glowering old 
trader Friese in his den—where they got 
the best he had, even a nip now and then 
of a little Scotch, miraculously treasured. 

The patrol came through from Dawson 
that winter—a new patrol of five hardy 
youngsters, wiry as wolves, who came 
trotting in behind their dog teams with 
the winter mail packet in time for Christ- 
mas dinner at McPherson post. This was 
the second great event of all the year at 
McPherson, and the entire white popula- 
tion—nine men now in all—made merry 
for their Christmas season. This meant 
the last of old man Friese’s last bottle of 
Scotch and the last jar of Claxton’s mar- 
malade. They made merry as they could, 
these castaways. Is there anything in the 
world, I wonder, quite so pathetic as this 
childless, womanless, man’s Christmas in 
the land of perpetual night! 

Of all these, Claxton was most reticent. 
He had a letter from the packet—a letter 
which had come down from Ft. Simpson 
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It Ls Policy 
to Buy a Good Watch 


The purchaser of a Hamilton is in- 
sured against needing a new watch, or 
against having a watch that is always in 
need of repairs. 
















When you buy a Hamilton, you buy the ac- 
curate, durable watch that will tell you true 
time year after year. Let your jeweler show you 
the beautiful, new Hamilton Thin Models No. 
910 and No. 914 for $28.00 and $40.00 respec- 
tively; complete in guaranteed cases. Supplied 
with any desired style of dial. 


Bamilton Ate 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 















Prices or Hamittons: The lowest-priced Hamilton is a 
movement alone for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada). The highest- 
priced Hamilton is our Masterpiece at $150.00 in 18k. heavy 
gold case. Other Hamiltons at $15.00, $25.00, $28.00, 
$40.00, $55.00, $80.00, $110.00, etc. All have Hamilton 
Accuracy, Beauty and Durability. Hamiltons are made in 
many models— in cased watches; also in movements alone 
which your jeweler can fit to your present watch case. 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book, 
“‘The Timekeeper’’ 


















It’s an interesting book on watches. It pictures and intimately 
describes the various Hamilton models for men and women. 
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by sledge runner to the mouth of the 
Gravel river, thence by native carrier 
across the Rockies, down the Stewart 
river, and so to Dawson on the Yukon; 
thence to the Peel river—an unbelievable 
journey, but the only one possible at that 
time. 

This letter was from Claxton’s inspector, 
up river at Simpson. It advised him that 
there had been a great deal of fur coming 
in at some of the lower posts, especially 
Good Hope, to independent traders. This 
fur seemed to come from somewhere over 
east, part of it down the Hare river to 
Good Hope, but even some showing up at 
Norman, on Great Bear. No one could 
account for this, for that country had not 
been heard from for years. Some one had 
started the rumor that this was poisoned 
fur and search had revealed an empty 
strychnine bottle in the possession of some 

natives who came in from the east. The 
independent traders had been suspected 
of furnishing the Indians with this poison 
for taking fur. This was contrary to the 
law, since it meant the extinction of the 
fur-bearing animals, which in turn meant 
the extinction of the natives. Sergeant 
Claxton therefore was advised to keep a 
strict lookout for any suspicious looking 
parties passing through his country. One 
or two of the independents who had been 
wintering above the mouth of the Peel 
were by the last boat reported to be mov- 
ing out, possibly with the intention of 
crossing to the Yukon. Sergeant Claxton 
was advised to report in regard to any 
newcomers passing through. 

The letter was enough to make Claxton 
thoughtful. It was winter. It was per- 
haps six hundred miles from McPherson 
to the place where certain two strangers 
from up the river were at that hour veri- 
fying the suspicions of the inspector—yes, 
and Sergeant Claxton’s suspicions also. 
He reflected now, and bitterly, that he 
ought to have made exact search of the 
outfit of these two men before allowing 
them to proceed—that indeed he ought 
never to have allowed them to go on at all. 


BS T since he had no right to comman- 

deer any man of the Dawson patrol, 
Claxton of McPherson held his peace, and 
only made reply by the return dog packet 
to Dawson—a letter which would reach 
his inspector some time next summer, via 
Skagway, Vancouver, Edmonton and the 
Athabasca waterway. And after the de- 
parture of the patrol back across the 
Rockies, Claxton said little for two weeks. 
He stared at the red hot stove. 

There was something else which made 
him thoughtful. If he took any action 
now he must do so as one of three men; of 
two men, if he counted Bray as no longer 
of the force; no, as one man—that was the 
truth. Hale, a recruit, a raw young lad 
not long out from Lancashire, was a will- 
ing chap and handy, but he was new at 
this work, new in the country, new to the 
country’s grub list. His face was getting 
puffy. He had come in the last few days 
with his ankles too much swollen from the 
snowshoe straps. He froze too easily. He 
complained of his teeth. He was game, 
this lad, but scurvy takes no account of 
that. To send Hale over east into that 
unknown country would be murder, and 
murder without any return. 


As to Bray, what could he do? Ina 


month Bray would no longer be subject 
to his orders. 


As for himself, again, what 


could he do? Surely he could not leave 
Bray and Hale alone, with Bray feeling a: 
he did and Hale looking as he did. Clax- 
ton, sergeant of McPherson garrison, was 
thoughtful for two weeks, yet made no 
sign, save that he shaved a trifle closer 
every morning and buttoned his dress 
jacket tighter than ever. And he wore his 
red tunic, not the brown jacket of fatigue 
duty. 

“Tt seems to me you're a trifle swell 
lately, Sergeant,”’ said Bray with sarcasm 
one morning when he was in an especially 
ugly mood. He nodded to the red tunic. 
But Claxton, tolerant of the liberties a 
man will take when he knows his time is 
nearly up, only smiled at him. 

“There’s just the three of us together 
here,” continued Bray; “what’s the use in 
raggin’ out?” 

Claxton turned on him suddenly. 
“Never mind about the use of it, Corpora 
Bray. But you said the three of us? 

“Well, yes, I did 4s 

“That's it_—we’re three, or we ought to 
be, lad. You and I have stuck for five 

ears together, one post with another. 

here’s three of us here. But your time 
expires retty soon, and here is Hak 
comin’ stad and not a fresh potato in 
the post—unless maybe Friese’s wife has 
got one or so hid out. That kid’s in bad 
Bray, and you know it. So, are we three 
—or two—or one—to do the work? I’m 
tellin’ you, there’s work to be done.” 

“What is it?” asked Bray suddenly. 

“T’ve got to send a man over east—to 
the Anderson country,” said Claxton, 
“and I don’t know a d—d thing about 
that country. You know those chaps who 
went through here? Well, look at this 
letter from the inspector. That means me 
—it means us. There’s got to be an expe- 
dition over there. How am I goin’ to do 
it? Gawd! man, I’m not askin’ much of 
any of the fellows, but there’s times when 
I wish we was three for fair, all winter, the 
way the names stand on the rolls today.” 

“T’ll take that trip on,” said Bray at 
last, after a long silence. 





“ioe chia looked at him suddenly, the 
corners of his straight mouth twitch- 
ing. He turned his face to the window to 
get control of himself. Then he put a 
hand on Bray’s shoulder. 

“Bray, old chap,” said he, “maybe you 
think I’ve been a trifle hard with you of 
late. Be sure of one thing—I wasn’t 
thinkin’ of myself—only the service. 
While I’m in charge here, I’m in charge, 
and the regulations tell us what each 
fellow’s duty is. But I just want to say 
if I haven’t been fair in any way, I’m 
sorry. What you say now hits me hard. 
The way it lays on the books, I can’t send 
you over there—at least you’re under my 
orders for only about a month longer.” 

“T’ll take it on,” said Bray. 

Claxton did not understand the pecul- 
iar tone of his voice, the peculiar way in 
w hich he kept his eyes aside, but he went 
on. in his open-hearted fashion. 

“It’s only a fast, hard pull will ever 
come up with those two fellows. They’re 
a bad lot, unless I’m mighty mistaken— 
an awfully bad lot, and dangerous as well. 
The man that goes there after them has 
gota hard trip and a hard end to it. It'll 
take some stiff work to bring these fellows 
back. I’m not clear in my mind how to 
send one man on so risky a trip, for two 
men like those. They'll take a chance, 
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Taste one—youre de- 
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The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of 
the Leading American Seed Catalog 
for 1916 is brighter and better than 
ever before. It offers the greatest 
novelty in Sweet Peas, the unique 
**Fiery Cross’’, and other novelties in 
Rare Flowers and Choice Vegetables, 
some ‘of which cannot be had else- 
where. This book of 182 pages tells 
all about proved and testec 


Burpee- Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


For forty years we have aimed to render 
the best possible seed service. This 
untiring effort has built for us not only 
the World’s Largest Mail Order Seed 
Business, but also an enviable repu- 
tation for efficient service and undis- 
puted leadership. Each packet con- 
tains the result of our forty years 
extensive operation and intensive in- 
vestigation. . This SILENT SALESMAN 
is mailed free. A post card will bring 
it. Write today and kindly mention 
Sunset Magazite. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 























and don’t mind breakin’ a law. They’d 
break any law.” 

“T’ll go in on my own,” said Bray, still 
sullenly. 

“On your own! How do you mean?” 

“T mean that I know all the grub caches 
down the river, an’ east on the coast for 
forty miles—you know I do. [’ll start to- 
morrow mornin’, if you'll give me that bo 
Charlie from the village down below. If 
those two fellows can make it across, 
so can we. There’s Cogwollok villages 
over in there somewhere, an’ those fellows 
must have left some sort of trace behind 
them here or there. I’m not doubtin’ I 
could pull through.” 

“Maybe,” said Claxton. “I don’t know 
—TI’m only doubtin’ if I ought to ask you 
to: That is to say—” 

“T’ll start tomorrow,” said Bray, still 
half-savage, half-sullen, “and when i come 
back in the spring I’ll jolly well tell those 
folks down at Ottawa what I think of 
them.” He rose, hands in pockets, and 
paced away, still sullen. 

“Bring those two chaps out with you 
any way you like,” said Claxton senten- 
tiously, “and I'll jolly well tell those folks 
down at Ottawa what I think of you, 
Corporal Bray!” - , ‘ 

Bray only mumbled, and kept his eyes 
aside. 


Grete once more stood at the top 
of the McPherson bluff—still, until the 
chill in his blood matched the ache in his 
heart. It seemed to him he still could see, 
in the snowy twilight of the endless night, 
the two figures which but now had gone 
down the trail, on the wide white path of 
the river—Bray and his Loucheux Indian 
boy, driving their dog team out into the 
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From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bidg., San Franelisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Boston 


New York Cincinnati 


winter and the night, while he, who would 
rather have gone than to have sent an- 
other, remained behind. 

He turned at last, and went back into 
the house. Hale lay on the bed, very 
sober and silent. “Son,” said Sergeant 
Claxton, “here we are now, just us two. 
I swear I don’t know which is the best 
place—the one that we have, or Bray’s 
yonder.” 
~ “T know jolly well where I’d rather be,” 
said Hale; ‘that’s with the team an’ not 
ere.” 

“Don’t mind—don’t mind at all, Hale,” 
said Claxton. “I’ve quite a bit of dried 
fruit somewhere about, an’ I’m sure old 
Christina, the trader’s woman, will have a 
potato or so hid out, even yet—we’ll have 
you right as a trivet before long. It’s only 
you're not used to the life and the grub 
yet. If I’d a bit of Scotch now I’d stand 
treat—I swear, I’m awfully down in the 
mouth, thinkin’ of those two chaps.” 

“They’ll get the Scotch before we do, 
I’m thinkin’,” said Hale. 

“How do you mean?” Claxton turned 
to him sharply. 

“Tl tell you, Sergeant. [ve been 
thinkin’, an’ just wonderin’ if ’twas two 
casks of 140 O. P., or two casks of vinegar, 
those parties had along. The old chap 
said twas vinegar—good for beans it was, 
or for scurvy, and that was why ’e’d such 
a lot along. But would ’e—” 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed Claxton. “And 
you never told me!” 

“T did think of it. But you was stiffish- 
like, along in then, Sir, an’—” 

“Nor did you need—’twas my own duty 
| to examine everything they had—I let 
' them through. The Lord help us now! I 





see—I begin to see—” He rose and paced 
the room with more excitement than Hale 
had ever seen him show. 

“But, no!” he turned at last to his 
associate. “I’ll not judge Bray till I know 
the whole story. I’ll put my faith on the 
years he’s spent with us—all sorts of duty 
—man, he surely wouldn’t desert us now, 
and with that in his soul beside!”’ 

“°E told me, ’ow ’e was d—d lonesome, 
you know,” ventured Hale, “an’ you was 
stifish-like, Sir.” 

“Yes. He’d only a few weeks to go 
until his discharge—you see we’d forgot all 
about that when the inspector was down 
—we supposed Bray’d stay on, of course, 
and sign when he got out. Well, let him 
go. It’s our one chance—and his. Some 
time or other we'll know what’s happened 
over there.” 

Within the next six weeks they learned 
something of what had happened. The 
Loucheux boy, who had accompanied 
Bray, came limping in alone behind a 
crippled dog team. He bore a letter fron 
Bray, dated January tenth and written 
not even its subscriber knew where, other 
than as “Sumwhere on the Coste.” 

“Sergt. Claxton, Sir,” it said. “We 
done only abote 25 mild a day to hear my 
boy is sick and scart of the huskies And | 
am leeving him at the viledge hear o1 
what is left of itt And am goeing on aloan 
with a new man from Hear who knows it 
oaver este 150 mild. They got some seal 
hear and a Whale last fall. Some fiting 
hear among the natifs. whisky done it. 
Thare is also some Poison out. I am 
goeing in on my own so no more at 
present. J. S. Bray.” 


Claxton sat for a time, looking at the 
dull red door of the little stove. Then, 
silently, he handed the letter over to Hale. 

“January eleven was the date Bray’s 
time was up,” said he. “He says he’s on 
his own—but if so, why should he go on 
in? There’ll be hell in there—hell that 
those two chaps have started. He’s right 
—whisky done it.” 


LAXTON had accurately described 

the situation which toward the close of 
winter existed around the mouth of the 
Anderson river where, a little inland from 
the coast, the natives of quite a large sec- 
tion had madea winter village. Bray’s new 
guide took him to this place—seemed eager 
to reach it himself. Behind him were the 
faded fires of an exhausted supply of raw 
alcohol and water. Ahead, there might 
still be a little alcohol remaining. 

There had been, at one time. Now it 
had done its work. It was a desolate and 
well-nigh untenanted village which Bray 
at last entered, hobbling in his snowshoe 
straps after a journey of five or six hun- 
dred miles. It was as though war had 
swept across the place, save that this was 
worse than war. 

Bray passed one igloo after another, 
before which there were no recent foot- 
prints in the snow. Following a more 
definite trail, he pulled up at length before 
a hut which showed tenancy—white ten- 
ancy—by certain signs which Bray recog- 
nized. Unannounced, he stooped and 
crawled in through the narrow entry 
passage. 

As a rose, he saw, on the ledge at the 
opposite side, sitting in igloo dishabille 
by the oi! lamps, the two men whom he 
wished to see—both bearded to the eyes 
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Resinol Pants is not pars unusually 
cleansing and softening, but its reg- 
ular use gives to the skin and hair 
that natural beauty of perfect health 
which even the best of cosmetics can 


_ only imitate. Pimples, redness and 
roughness disappear, and in a very 
‘short: time the complexion becomes 
_¢lear, fresh and velvety. 


The soothing, restoring influence 
that makes this possible is the Resinol, 
which. this soap contains and which 
physicians have prescribed for years 
in Resinol Ointment, in the care of 
skin. and scalp troubles. 

If the skin is in bad condition 
through neglect or an. urfwise use of 
cone tieh, apply a little Resinol Oint- 


ment and let it remain on for ten 
minutes or so before washing with 
Resinol Soap. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and 
dealersin toilet goods. For a trial size cake 
and miniature box of Resinol Ointment, write 
to Dept. 7-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Resinol Shaving Stick also contains the 
Resinol medi 9 it most agreeadle 
to men with tender. faces. : Trial on request. 
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Martinez with a large bag labeled 
Py a ev John Muir, ; putting his laundry i in the bank again!”’ 


acts of his wealth ‘‘came out in the wash,”’ so 
He was worth a quarter of a million dollars, most of it in cold, hard cash. 
Where the money came from makes a charming story, entitled 


The MYSTERY of JOHN MUIR’S MONEY 


the surprising 


Where Did John Muir Get His Money? 


The famous nature lover and prose poet of the Sierras used to go to the Bank of 
conspicuously “Laundry” and people would 
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ew Way in lypewriting 
oubles Stenographer’s P ay 


Hundreds Formerly Earning $8 to $15 
Weekly, Now Receive $25, $35 and even 
$50 with Work Easier Than Ever Before. 


A Wholly New Idea 


Why doesn’t the average stenographer make more 
money? What is it that holds so many down to 


long hours and hard work at a salary of only 


dollars each week? 


a few 


In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it’s because they 
can’t turn their shorthand notes into finished letters or 
other typewritten material quickly enough—it’s because 
they are too slow on the typewriter. 


Results 


are what count. 


Stenographers are paid, 


whether they know it or not, for the quantity and 
the quality of their finished work. 


Talk to any stenographer who is making $25 or more a week and 
he or she will tell you that in large measure the secret of his or her 
success has been speed—great speed—and accuracy on the machine. 


This is getting to be more true each day. 
longer put up with slow, bungling work on the typewriter. 


Business men will no 


They 


gladly pay two or three times the former salaries to stenographers 
who become expert typists, because they have found it is genuine 


economy to do so. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute 
GUARANTEED 





The Tulloss New Way, radically dif- 
ferent from any other system, is eon- 
ceded to be the greatest step in writing 
efficiency since the invention of the 
typewriter itself. 


Already thousands of stenographers 
and other typewriter users who never 
exceeded thirty to forty words a min- 
ute are writing 80 to 100 words with 
half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than they ever could 
before. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don’t confuse this new way in type- 
writing with any system of the past. 
There has never been anything like it 
before. Special Gymnastic Finger- 
Training exercises away from the 
machine bring results in days that 
ordinary methods will not produce 
in months, 


Among the thousands of operators 
who have taken up this system are 
hundreds of graduates of business col- 
leges and special typewriting courses — 
great numbers were so-called touch 
writers—yet there has hardly been a 





Not for Stenographers Alone 


The New Way in Typew riting is not for stenographers 
We are tes aching it to ministers, lawyers, reporters, adve rtising 
men, writers, business men— to 
profession who use the typewriter, 
to learn, no matter how little experience you may have had. 


single one who hasn't dondled or 
trebied his or her speed and accuracy, 
and the salaries have been increased 
from $8 to $15 a week (their former 
pay), to $25, $30, $40 and even $50. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret 
principle of this new method, But 
we have prepared a book which tells 
all ahout it in complete detail, which 
is free to those interested. It is a big 
48-page book, brimful of eye-opening 
ideas and valuable information, It 
explains how hy this unique new 
method you can in a few short week 
transferm your typewriting and ake 
4, accurate and amaz tng ly 
—how you can surprise 
lf “y the increase in salary you 
can gain. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if 
you want to make your work easier— 
if you want to put more money in 
your pay envelope—get this book at 
once. It will be a revelation to you. 


Tear off the coupon now before you 
turn this page, 
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Brought This Man Speed 
of 100 Words a Minute 
There is nothing in the field 
of typewriting instruction 
that can at all be compared 
with the Tulloss New Way. 
It works upon an entirely 
different plan. The Spe- 
cial Finger Training isa 
revelation. Formerly I 
never exceeded fifty words 
a minute, but since taking 
up the Tulloss Method mare written as high as 
100, R. Mastin, 
Norval! Bros. cow ‘Office, Seward, Neb. 
Speed—Accuracy— 
Doubled Salary 


Am now Chief Clerk to the 

Dept. of Parks and Public 

Property. Salary is ex- 

actly double what it was 

hee I took up the study 

ff the Tulloss Method. I 

sia only say if you desire 

to increase your ability and 

salary you will make no 

é mistake in taking this 

instruction is of the highest 
wna S. Cunstson, 

109 Hoerner St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Salary Increneed 0% 
—Then 20% More— 
Work Far Easier 


Yours of the 8th. I cer- 

tainly know that the Tul- 

loss Course produces accu- 

racy and speed—the twu 

great essentials of good 

typewriting—and puts the 

student in a position to 

demand a higher salary. 

Since writing the letter you 

saw, telling of a 40% increase, I have had 
another increase of 20%, C. E. Verratt, 

66 Oleney St., Providence, R. I. 


50 Words to 80— 
$70 Monthly to $150 


From a speed of less than 
fifty words per miuute, this 
Method quickly enabled 
me to write 80 and over. 
From $70 a month when I 
took up the study, I was 
soon drawing $150—salary 
more than doubled. There 
is no comparison whatever 
between the Tulloss Method 
and st" Aadiaed systems, H. Garviyer, 
_429 Hawthorne Place, Madison, Wis. 
80 Words a Minute—25%, 
Increase in Salary < 
This unique method has 
been a revelation to me. It 
brought my speed up to 
over 80 words per minute. 
and increased my salary 
by over 25%. be- 
lieve it to be the 
only typewriting 


instruction ay 


course. The 
order. 


ee that is based 
upon a scientific analysis of the 
physical facts relating to the Q 
development of expert abili- ny 
ty. These Exercises wil] Gg 
benefit the student more Y 
than years of ordinary the New W 
practice. I, G. Hipstey, az i T™ ada Way 
1452 West Adams QW ais ype rne. 
Str - es 
treet, Chicago, < obligation on my 


Please 
send me 
your free 
book about 


Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
8301 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 














and grimed with the smoke of the lamps, 
With them were two women of the tribe, 
each with the blue tattoo line down the 
chin, comely as any of the strangely vital 
Eskimos and apparently as headstrong 
and quarrelsome—for Bray heard voices 
raised in altercation even before he en- 
tered. He caught a glimpse back of them 
of a great mass of fur—the igloo was piled 
full of it, ten times the fur which belonged 
in any Husky hut at that season of the 
year. Obviously Williams and his son had 
got what they had come after. 


E had found them—but not unpre- 

pared. As Bray raised himself from 
his half-stooped posture at the door flap he 
found himself looking into the muzzle of a 
long revolver, held steadily in the hand of 
the elder of the free traders. 

“How do you come, and why?” rasped 
Williams at length. Bray looked into the 
eye of a man as dangerous as a rattle- 
snake, as free of fear and as unscrupulous, 
as ready to strike. 

“T followed your tracks,” said Bray, 
simply. “Gawd knows it was easy 
There’s ’ell to pay in the Cogwolloks 
It’s easy to see who done it.’ 

“Well, then,” said the 

“‘you’ve come to join us? You’re not 
with the Police any more? But most of 
our work’s done—here’s the fur from a 
hundred miles around. Why didn’t you 
come sooner, if you wanted share and 
share with us?” 

“I don’t rightly remember I ever did 
say I wanted in with you—did 1?” replied 
Bray. All the time, paying no attention 
to the leveled revolver, he was taking off 
his parkie and feeling in the pack which 
he had dragged in with him. Something 
in his voice moved the other to drop the 
gun at his side; but though Bray pushed 
on over to the ledge beside him, he took 
no advantage of that fact. Rather, he 
looked at the great mass of fur, mostly of 
the white fox, which filled every cranny 
of the hut. 

“There’s money in booze and strych- 
nin’, ain’t there?’ said he. “My word! 
I didn’t think there was so much. - Just 
look at the fur!” 

“Tr’ll net ten thousand or better,” said 
Williams, grinning, “if we ever git it out. 
But that’s the question. Are you with us, 
or are you with the Police? Ei ither way, 
you can be a lot of use to us. Even if you 
wanted to stay on with the Police, you 
could all of you be a lot of help to us 
getting this stuff out of the country, an’ 
into the Yukon quietly—no fuss about it. 
I don’t like that fellow Claxton. But with 
him or without him, whether or not you’re 
with him on the force, you’ll earn some- 
thin’ for your share if you help us get the 
stuff west on the coast an’ up the river, 
to the mouth of the Rat Crossin’. Once 
acrost, an’ on the Yukon, we're all right. 
I’ve been over, an’ know the Bell an’ the 
Porcupine like a book.” 

The old man and his silent son sat, their 
eyes glued on Bray. The latter also was 
silent for a moment and Williams went on. 

“We’ ve traded the last of our spirits, 
Bray,” said he. “‘We didn’t use much our- 
selves, seein’ it was worth so much in fur. 
There’s almost a riot now, especially 
among the women, for a lot of the men 
haven’t come in from runnin’ the bait 
lines.” 

“Bait lines?” said Bray. 

“Sure. We don’t monkey with traps. 
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Strychnine is the dope for foxes in a new 
country. They cry for it. There’s the 
answer.” He pointed to the stacked fur 
as he went on. 

“But the trouble with these Huskies is, 
they won’t listen to reason—they can’t 
understand that we can’t make whisky 
right here on the ground for them—one 
bottle of the O. P. makes six of liquor. 
1 hey’ re busy howlin’ for drink all the time 
they’re about, and that’s the only reason 
they don’t knife us, I reckon—they think 
we can make some more out of the casks. 
But the casks is empty now, an’ there’s 
hell to pay. You’ve come just in time, 
3ray. Blood’s thicker than water. We're 
all white.” 

Bray made no comment. He started, 
stared, and then sank down, thoughtful. 
Williams as he ceased had tucked the gun 
into the band of his trousers, apparently 
sure that Bray came as a friend. “We'll 


let you in, of course, even now,” he re- 
sumed. “You'll fight with us. If you 
don’t—” 

‘Well, what if I don’t?” asked Bray 


caimly. He looked up, a strange new 
light suddenly showing in his eye. 

‘“T was just thinkin’,” said the grim 
voice of the free trader, in response, “that 
nobody ever found it very healthy to hold 
up Jimmy and me. We’ve seen life on the 

ront before we ever come up here. It 
ain’t every man we'd offer a place with us, 
be sure of that. An’ we wouldn’t mostly 
look for pals among the lazy Northwest 
Police. Here’s a chance. What chance 
has is a poor devil in the Mounted got?— 
only a life like a dog an’ nothin’ at the end 
ig A, 

“That’s true,” said Bray calmly. 
“There’s not a lot in it, cept one or two 
things which maybe you an’ me ’as over- 
looked.” 

“We don’t split hairs,” answered Wil- 
liams. ‘‘We’ll make it even-Steven be- 
tween us three. If you’d come sooner, 
we'd ’uv saved the last dozen bottles we 
fixed up out of the cask. They raided us. 
But what are you doin’ there?” 

Bray had at length unlashed the mouth 
of his pack sack and was dragging out a 
garment—a red garment—the tunic of 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
He spread it now out across his knees, 
ran a hand along the wrinkles. 

“That'd trade in well with the Huskies,” 
grinned Williams. ‘‘What’s it worth?” 


Rees face grew a dull red at that 
question. He made noreply. Slowly 
he drew off the heavy caribou parkie that 
he wore, the undervest that lay below it. 
Slowly he worked his arms into the tunic 
of his red uniform—the one customarily 


used formally only by his superiors at the | 
Calmly, with no | 


remoter frontier posts. 
change of countenance, with no hesitation 
and no hurry, he fastened the buttons to 
the throat, pulled it down at the seams. 
Then, with no hurry and with no hesita- 
tion, he reached out a hand, caught the 
handle of the long gun which protruded 
at Williams’ waistband, and with a jerk 
pulled it out. 

A savage grunt from Williams was fol- 
lowed by a swift movement by Jimmy the 
silent. But the long gun in Bray’s hand 
now was turned from one to the other. 

“Now, don’t,” said Bray. “Don’t start 
Because it’s like you said, 
An’ blood’s thicker 


than water.” 
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Anticipating Telephone Needs 


When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over 
to his use a share in the pole 
lines, underground conduits and 
cables, switchboards, exchange 
buildings, and in every other part 
of the complex mechanism of the 
telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new 
connection. It would mean con- 
stantly rebuilding the plant, with 
enormous expense and delay. 
Therefore, practically everything 
but the telephone instrument 
must be in place at the time service 
is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast 
the needs of the public. It must 
calculate increases in population 
in city and country. It must figure 


One Policy 


One naan 


the growth of business districts. 
It must estimate the number of 
possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed 
that it may be added to in order 
to meet the estimated requirements 
of five, ten and even twenty years. 
And these additions must be ready 
in advance of the demand for 
them—as far in advance as it is 
economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for 
the future and making expenditures 
for far-ahead requirements when 
they can be most advantageously 
made, the Bell System conserves 
the economic interest of the whole 
country while furnishing a tele- 
phone service which in its per. 
fection is the model for all the 
world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








You Can 
Get 10%. 
on Your 
Money! 


If you are willing to take a chance. By 
speculating in 
10,000 per cent. 
sideration, you will have to be satisfied with 
5 to 7 per cent. 
consideration. 

the family man, has no right to gamble. 
For specific information on saf 
securities, supplied free, write to 


FINANCIAL EDITOR, SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Sunset Building 
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Vinigupy 


The manufacturer 
who brands his 
goods and adver- 
tises them nation- 
ally is so sure of 
their quality that 
he is willing to 
stand the full force 
of possible com- 
plaints. 


He is making some- 
thing for which he is 
proud to be responsi- 
ble. His trade-mark 
secures for him the 
increased sales that 
result from satisfaction 
and identification. At 
thesametimeitsecures 
to the public the cer- 
tainty of quality which 
the Anown manufac- 
turer must maintain if 
he is to continue to be 
successful. 


When you buy, therefore, 
buy goods that are trade- 
marked and advertised. 
The manufacturers of such 
goods stand behind them. 
Your satisfaction is vital to 
the continued success of 
the trade-marked, adver- 
tised article. 


Trade-marks and national adver- 
tising are the two greatest public 
servants in business today. 
Their whole tendency is to raise 
qualities and standardize them, 
while reducing prices and stabil- 
izing them. sf s6 26 28 
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| “T ain’t afraid of them, an’ 


IANA 


The two sat looking at him with steel- 
cold eyes, both of them silent. Bray 
dropped the gun into his own lap. 

‘f say were all w’ite,” he went on. 
“What we owe each other now is w’'ite 
man’s fashion of doin’ things.” 

“You talk like a fool!”’ broke out Wil- 
liams. “But if you’re with us, give me 
back my gun.” 

“T can’t,” said Bray. “I can’t, because 
blood’s thicker than water, an’ because 
we're wite. We've got to work together 
—but work like w’ite men, an’ not like 
*Uskies.” 

“My word!” he went on, inconse- 
quently. “That ear begins to ’urt me. 
suppose I'll lose it, an’ two or three toes. 
But listen, now; if we went on and acted 


| like these Cogwolloks, what kind of a 


report could any of us m’ike when we 
come out of this business?” 
“You chump! Give me that gun, or—” 
“T can’t,” said Bray, shaking his head. 
Williams tried argument once more. 
“You’re a free man, ain’t you? You 
told me, once you were off ake the force, 


hy throw in with us. Are you goin’ 


ack on your word? This is no game for 
chickens nor for snitchers—it takes a man 
to run this the way we do. Ain’t you a 
man?” 


8 Awa Se face grew a darker red. “I’ope 
so,” said he. “‘An’ by Gawd! what men 


| you’d make for the force! You’d stop at 


nothin’.” 


“No, we wouldn’t,” 


replied Williams. 


| “You’ve not got us scared, right now. 
| There’s two of us. 
from here. Get one of us—but that don’t 
| ’ 
mean you'll get us both, or that the Hus- 
| kies won’t get you, before you get back.” 


It’s a long way home 


“No, they won't,” said ad quietly. 
can’t be 
afraid of you. I was some afraid of my 


| own self—that’s why I put on the tunic. 
| The fur—it went to me ’ead—so much 
| of it. An’ a dollar or so a day— 


“Now, let me tell you. I signed on 
again for a third term—a ’undred an’ fifty 


| mile back of ’ere on the trail. I wrote it 


on a paper an’ put it ona stick. Some of 
the boys’ll find it sometime, an’ w’ether 
or not I get out, they’}! get in sometime. 
Because, don’t you see, it'll have been 
Bray of the Maounted that done this 


| work, ’ere—whatever that work ’as been. 


I said I was comin’ in on me own—but I 
signed it the day before me time was out. 
I was still Bray of the Maounted—an’ I 
am now. I ’ope I signed on legal for an- 
other term. I ’ope they'll pass me 
through down at Ottawa. 

“And I’ll’’ave to caution you now,” he 
added, “‘me bein’ constable an’ you my 
prisoners, that w’atever you say may be 
used against you. So be careful. If you 
resisted an officer, that might later be 
used very much against you.” 

“You damned chump!” said Williams. 
“Did you lie to me, then?” 

“T don’t ’ardly ever lie to anybody,” 
said Bray, “an’ you mustn’t say them sort 
of things to me, else I’ll have to take off 
my jacket. No, I’ll tell you all about it. 
I was thinkin’, all along the trail, about 
ow it’d be to be me own man, with a chance 
to giton in the world. Gawd knows, it’s’ard 
enough fora chap like meto git on—I’venot 
much eddication, an’ no family an’ no 
friends. I’ve no money an’ no backin’ 
to git a start. About all a fellow like me 
can do is to mush a dog team up ’ere, an’ 


lucky ’e is if ’e gits grub an’ any sort of 
wage. I’m not sayin’ ’twas glory got us 
all to enlist—what’s true for one maybe 
ain’t true for another, an’ I don’t ’ardly 
know what was true about myself, that 
made me sign on first. It was ’abit made 
me sign the second time. What made me 
sign the last time was this—” 

He touched the sleeve of his red jacket. 
“You see,” he went on, “I ’ad it there, in 
the ’ind-sack of me sled, all the time. [ 
could feel it there. I felt it there all the 
time up to January leven. Now you're 
awskin’ me what made me sign on again. 
Near’s I can tell you, it wasn’t the pay, 
an’ it wasn’t the ’abit. It was because I’m 
wite, an’ because, like you say, ‘blood’s 
thicker’n water.’ It come to me all at 
once, right now, when you said it. 

“You see, I did come in ’ere on me own 
—that is, I mean, I thought it all over by 
meself on the trail. I wasn’t never sure 
till right now. But if I come in ’ere just 
as a man, not as a constable, I couldn’t 
arrest you fellows. The red coat in my 
*ind-sack told me that. Somehow—right 
now, when you said that—it seemed like « 
shame to me that men as good as you 
would be in ’ere, doin’ this sort of thing 
with the natives an’ with the fur. Ir 
ain’t right. It ain’t fit for a w’ite man to 
do. Blood bein’ thicker’n water, I ‘lowed, 
just now, I’d stick with the Maounted an’ 
tell you that, right fair an’ plain. So you 
can’t say I’ve lied to you none at all, for { 
’aven’t. No. It’s this way—us w’ite men 
has got to be God A’mighty to these na- 
tives, even if we’re only ’uman ourselves.”’ 
Corporal Bray certainly had lost sight and 
memory of consistency as he made this 
declaration, but his tone carried convic- 
tion, and so did the gun in his lap. 

“e ’ ” 

You’re braver men than I am,” went 
on Corporal Bray. “You're better shots 
than I am, both of you. It’s probable 
reds seen more danger in your lives than 

’ave in mine. [I ain’t brave at all, an’ | 
never could shoot a pistol very much. 
But now, the point is, you’re both w’ite, 
like me. You wouldn’t want to see me, a 
w ite man, done up by these natives be- 
cause they’re crazy with your booze— 
now would you?” 

Corporal Bray laid the gun at his side 
on the ledge, leaned over, fumbled in the 
pocket of his tunic and drew out pipe and 
tobacco, offering the prized pouch to each 
of the others. He lit up at the guttering 
stove lamp, with no more than a glance at 
the two silent native women beyond him. 

“Tell them to cook somethin’,” said he 
to Jimmy carelessly. “I’ve a pot o’ tea 
left. My word, that ear!” 

The two native women, wondering and 
yet partially comprehending, now began 
some sort of sullen talk. ‘Him got 
whisk?”’ asked one. 

“Shut up, you!” growled the older man. 
“Put on the kettle there—the man’s 
hungry and tired.” 

“Fle's some man, Jimmy,” he added 
admiringly to his silent son; “some man, 
or he wouldn’t ever have got through.” 


T was spring when Claxton, sergeant of 

McPherson, at last had some reward for 
his daily march to the observation bench 
on top of the bluff—spring, for the geese 
were honking in, and the rats were moving 
out of their houses, and a swimming 
beaver was wrinkling the face of the open 
river once more. Far down stream, 
around the five-mile point, Claxton saw a 
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two-masted schooner slowly rounding in. 
He knew it would have news. Exultantly 
he called out, so that all who heard came 
running. 

When the pallid and languid Hale had 
joined him at the bank they put the 
glasses on the advancing boat. She 
seemed clumsily sailed, not as the shifty 
Eskimos would have handled her. There 
were two men on deck—men still clad in 
furs, an older man at the tiller, a younger 
busy with the halyards. Slowly, clumsily, 
the best schooner owned in the Cogwollok 
band presently made its way up to the 
McPherson landing under white men’s 
handling. 

It had on board really three men. And 
it was crammed, crowded, loaded to the 
deck with furs—more furs than any 
schooner had brought to that landing in 
all the history of the Eskimo inland visits. 
One of these men, pale, weak, so helpless 
that he almost needed to be carried by the 
others, was a man in a worn and soiled 
red tunic—Bray, of the Mounted. 

The stronger men got him down the 
narrow plank and into the arms of Clax- 
ton and Hale; and at last they had him on 
a dog sled, up the hill and into bed. Clax- 
| said nothing. Bray was wearing the 
re 

Bray raised a hand in salute to his 
officer. ‘“‘’Ave the honor to report 
that—’ 

Claxton laid a hand 
“Wait, old chap,” said he. 
all this up after due time.” 


on his mouth. 


“We'll take 


H* turned now to Bray’s companion, 
the older man who always had 
acted as spokesman. 

“We're his prisoners,” said Williams 
simply. “We all of us had a hell of a time 
gettin’ through. The natives jumped us a 
day’s march out on our way back. We 
fought them for forty miles. Bray got 
speared—we thought for a long time we 
couldn’t save him. But we brought him 
back. There’s a boatload of the stuff— 
contraband, I reckon, so I s’pose you'll 
hold it. As for us, Jimmy and me, I 
reckon we’re goin’ out, one way or the 
other.” 

He cast a look at the leg of the cook- 
stove where hung the irons which so long 
had confined the erring Loucheux. 

“Yes,” said Claxton quietly, “you'll 
have to go out. But how? We'll think 
that over—put on the kettle, Hale. These 
men are tired and hungry.” 

“And we're white!”’ added Williams 
suddenly, with the first touch of emotion 
anyone ever saw him show. “I don’t mind 
about myself—I’ve taken chances all my 
io but the boy aren simnee Mr. Bray 


was sayin’ himself he’d be a credit to the 
force.” 
Claxton nodded silently, pipe in mouth. 


E wasn’t afraid of that man,” went 

on the hardy free trader, nodding at 
Bray ashelay inthe bunk. ‘“Weain’tafraid 
of the lot of you now. We could have 
killed him a hundred times if we’d wanted 
to. But somehow, when he come in there, 
thirsty as hell, an didn’ t ask us for a drink 
even if we could have give it to him—half 
froze an’ all by himself—on his own—why, 
somethin’ about the proposition got next 
to us—I don’t rightly know how. He said 
it was because we're white, an’ because 
blood’s thicker’n water. An’ there must 
be somethin’ somewhere in what he said. 
Anyway we stuck, an’ come out together. 
If we hadn’t, none of us’d a got out at all.” 

Williams handed to Claxton a soiled 

and crumpled scrap of paper. “We 

icked this up on the way out, where Mr. 
War had left it. He was in the sledge 
and never knew when we passed the place, 
but I brought the paper in to you. It’s 
where he signed on again. And here’s th: 
map of the Anderson country that I prom- 
ised you. Maybe it’ll do the Police some 
good. [’ll not need it again.” 

Claxtgn took the papers in his hand 
gravely, looked at the smaller one, turned 
it over. “Corporal Bray sent back word 
he was going in east on his own,” said he, 
after a time. 

“So he did,” said the free trader 
“That’s the way we all come out, too.” 

“T’m_ thinkin’,” said Claxton, “afte: 
you ve had your breakfast I’ll have to bi 
gettin’ up my report. Stick around a bit, 
and I’! maybe show it you.” 

Sergeant Claxton’s report to his in- 
spector, as usual, was brief and somewhat 
to the point. “Sir,” it said, “I have to 
report that as per your instructions, have 
looked into the fox poisoning Suspected in 
the Anderson country east of here. Beg 
to say the poisoning operations is at an 
end and most of the fur has been Col- 
lected and brought into this post. The 
two men that went in there last fall have 
made their Escape up the Rat and over to 
the Yukon, American side. Being weak 
from wound received in fight with natives, 
Corporal Bray, of the Anderson expe- 
dition, could not retain control of his 
prisoners, but held the fur, also broke up 
the trade. Corporal Bray has signed on 
again. Corporal Bray’s Conduct on the 
Anderson trip has been Exempellary.” 

You see, cine was thinking of the 
word and not of the spelling. And so far 
as the records show, Claxton’s own con- 
duct in this matter has never been rated 
as anything other than exemplary. 
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famed as a painter of strong men. 
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appear), telling how the Sergeant is left wounded and alone in the 
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Motoring and Good Roads 

















Dolores, at San Francisco 





San Carlos, at Carmel 


Motoring After Missions 


A Diary of Discovery North of Southern California 


ET us call him The Wise Man, 
from the East. That has a timely 
sound just now. Its real signifi- 
cance 1s this: however wise he 

may have been when he came West he 
was wiser when he went back. “And 
thereby hangs a tale” which may be 
found herein in the form of a’ motoring 
article, for by motoring cometh wisdom 
these days. In this special case, the 
motoring was a means to an end. And 
that end was nothing less than to do 
justice to certain of the features of cen- 
tral California. 


HERE were four of us and we sat 

together, resting after a long day 
spent amid the manifold interests of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. We had 
found a bench in the quaint garden of the 
California Building. Above us 
hung the feathery branches of 
a pepper-tree, splashed with 
color by long clusters of rosy 
berries; immediately before us, 
in a rude basin of concrete, 
contrasting with the ornate 
fountains of the Exposition, 
plashed a two-foot jet of water; 
from the fountain radiated 
paths and in the beds between 
were simple old flowers and 
shrubs with a background of 
ancient cypress hedge and climb- 
ing roses. Across the garden, 
which did not seem a part of 
the display of the Fair, stood a 
massy group of acacias, and 
high above these, against the 
pink and gold sky of evening, 
rose the towers of the “mission” 
building, whose tiled roofs, with 
belfries and arcades, shut away 
the garden on all sides from 
the throbbing cosmos of the 
Exposition. 

The atmosphere of cloistered 
calm filling the spot at that 
moment was as balm to our 
spirits, frankly wearied with a 
sight-seeing pace through the 
Exhibit palaces: The Wise 
Man’s wife—to be called hence- 
forward The Novice—gave a 
long happy sigh of relaxation 
and lifted her eyes toward the 
mission towers. From a niche, 
midway of their height, the sober 
figure of a monk looked down 


By A. Z. Bradley 


upon us over the darkening green of the 
acacias. 

“IT wonder who that is,”’ she said, half 
musing. 

Silence from the Wise Man. He was a 
visitor and it was up to the natives to 
answer questions. Silence from me as 
well. I am a native, so to speak, by 
adoption and devotion and I am strong on 
many things Californian. But I am 
weak on Exposition statuary. It re- 
mained for the other member of our 
quartet to save the moment. It is not 
too much to call her The One Who 
Knows. I have to acknowledge so often 
her extraordinary information on many 
subjects to which I have given little atten- 


On the state highway, down the Peninsula, under 


towering eucalypts 


tion that I feel this name designates her 
very well. She knows, she knows, SH! 
KNOWS. 

Silence from her too, but only for a 
moment. I think the pause was per- 
mitted merely to bring out more clearly 
the ignominy of my lack of response. 
“That is Father Serra, the founder of the 
missions from which the architecture of 
this building is taken,” said The One 
Who Knows. 

“Oh, yes,” said The Novice. “I re- 
member, now. He 1s called the first 
pioneer of California, I believe. I want 
to see the real missions while we are here.” 

The Wise Man now spoke up briskly. 
‘We're headed for there tomorrow night. 
You’ ll find plenty of them at Los An- 
geles.” 

Perhaps it was the confident know- 
it-all way in which he spoke; 
perhaps it was a desire on my 
part to join in the information- 
giving of the moment; perhaps 
it was a wound in a narrow local 
pride from which I am not 
wholly free; at any rate, I spoke 
up sharply. 

“We have plenty of missions, 
too,” saidI. “As many as Los 
Angeles.” 

he Wise Man turned on me 
a gaze of doubt touched with 
suspicion. Even in the gather- 
ing dusk I was aware of it. 

“How do you make that out?” 
he asked. 

“Well,” I answered doggedly, 
‘we each have one!” 

“Humph!” he said with a 
flavor of scorn. “I surmised 
had something of the kind 

ecause I keep my eyes open 

when I travel and I saw at the 
Ferry a car marked ‘Mission.’ 
But I mean San Gabriel and 
Santa Barbara and San Diego 
and the others.” 

“Ah, yes, the others!” said 
The One Who Knows. “Dolores 
and Santa Clara and San Juan 
Bautista and San Carlos Bor- 
romeo. It is too bad for you to 
miss them. As you must if you 
go to Los Angeles tomorrow.” 


HE looked thoughtfully up 
toward the tower and in 
the magic of the twilight the 
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figure of Serra seemed to lean forward, 
as in a gesture of approval. I did not 
observe it but she told me of it afterward. 
I did observe, however, that The Novice 
leaned forward with a gesture of disap- 
proval. 
“OQ Cyrus,” she said to the Wise Man, 
“T don’t want to miss them!” 

I felt really sorry for him. That list of 
holy names had seriously impaired his 
prestige as a guide to the West. So, with 
an inspiration born of pity and patriotism, 
I announced: 

“You are not going to miss them. We 
are taking you to see them in the car 
tomorrow.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said The One Who 
Knows. “They are in a line along El 
Camino Real, the road of the padres, you 
know, and it is a lovely day’s run.” 

“Moreover,” added I, “you can goon to 
Los Angeles by train after we’ve finished 
up with Carmel. 

It means hardly 
any delay to you.’ 

I rather think 
that the Wise Man 
would have been 
content with such 
missions as were 
still left in the Los 
Angeles country 
but he had no 
choice, for The 
Novice and The 
One Who Knows 
were already set- 
tling the details 
of costume and 
luggage and it only 
remained for us to 
settle the hour at 
which the car 
would be at their 
hotel. 

“Eight sharp,” 
dictated I, and our 
pilgrimage was on. 


HE very first 

part of our 
direct run to the 
missions was a 
detour. The One 
Who Knows in- 
sisted on it. 

“We are looking for missions, you 
know,” she argued, “and so we ought to 
get into the spirit of those who sought for 
the mission sites originally. W e’ll go out 
to the McDowell Drive first.” 

“Just as you say,” I answered, being 

a Wise Man in my own way, and taking 
ca orders, street by street, we found our- 
selves at Mountain Lake, by the Marine 
Hospital, at the Presidio end of 12th ave. 

“Now stop just a moment, please,” 
said our Baedeker. “Do you know where 
we are? This is where Anza, the founder 
of San Francisco, camped when he came 
from Monterey to select the site for the 
mission and the fort. They put the mis- 
sion way over there beyond that moun- 
tain with the cross on it and put the fort 
by the sea. The town was to be in be- 
tween. Now we’re going over the drive 
along the cliffs on the Golden Gate.” 

As we swung round the drive the outer 
harbor spread before us, serenely blue in 
the sunlight of an exceptiona! morning. 

“Look way up there along the coast,” 
cried a lady whose memory had been 
marvelously rubbed up by midnight oil 


Across the plaza of old San Juan. 
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while | had slept the sleep of the just 
chauffeur. “How fortunate it is so clear! 
You see that headland at the very end of 
everything? That is Point Reyes, and 
when Portola was searching for Mon- 
terey Bay and had missed it by getting 
too far north, he could see that point 
from the mountains down the coast. He 
sent some scouts under Sergeant Ortega 
to explore as far as that point, but Ortega 
found himself stopped by an arm of the 
sea. That means that he got as far as 
where the Cliff House is now and then 
came round the cliffs, probably just where 
we are going. It seems funny that the 
Bay was not discovered from the sea, but 
it isn’t always as clear as it is this morn- 
ing, to be honest.” 


OW the shore batteries of the 
Presidio appeared beside _ the 
road and presently the inner harbor lay 


high spirits, to tackle the San Juan grade 


out beneath us with its islands and glid- 
ing ferry-boats. At this crest of the di- 
vide the car was stopped again. 

“We'll never get there!’ I protested, 
but “‘Just a moment” urged the guide and 
“Oh, please’ seconded The Novice. 

“Now look!’ cried The One Who 
Knows. ‘Just imagine Ortega standing 
here, about noon on a day like this, Nov. 
Ist, 1769, and discovering the bay of San 
Francisco. And picture Ayala, six years 
later, in the little packet-boat,‘San Carlos’ 
drawn by the flood tide at evening 
through the narrows of the Gate, just 
below us, into an unknown sea—the first 
ship to enter there after so many galleons 
had flown by unknowing. The following 
spring Anza, the comandante, came here 
and planted a cross at the edge of this 
point to mark the site of their fort. It is 
called Fort Point now. Look at the great 
batteries here and think of the little fort 
they built and remember that the Pre- 
sidio will be the largest military post in 
the United States if plans of defense are 
carried out. Remember, too, that our 
Bay and Ocean Drive, of which this is a 


The mission, with its collection of quaint relics, 
and the little adobe inn, with its uncommonly good steak, sent us off in 


little part, is going to be famous some day. 
The priest with Anza wrote in his diary 
about this spot: ‘It is a most delicious 
view. Do you blame him?’ 

Having delivered this lecture, which, I 
told her, would have done credit to a 
rubber-neck spieler, The One Who Knows 
settled herself in her seat. 

“T am through for now,” 

“Drive on to Mission Dolores. 


W* sped through the Presidio and 
across town to the sheltered valley 
under Twin Peaks, now a bustling sub- 
center of the city with no trace of the 
lagoon and streamlet where the abun- 
dance of all the requirements—soil and 
water, timber and stone—decided Anz: 
to locate the mission. We did not see the 
interior of the building, for the doors 
were closed at that hour, but we gazed at 
the quaint facade of che ancient church, 
nestling against the 
preven. temple 
uilt since — the 
great fire and re- 
joiced in the good 
fortune that had 
spared the land- 
mark from destruc- 
tion. After a peep 
into the little 
graveyard where 
myrtle and roses 
overrun _head- 
stones bearing 
some names of his- 
tory, we went our 
way along the old 
mission road and 
down the peninsula 
over the glistening 
state highway, 
through nearly fif- 
ty miles of bunga- 
lows. At Colma 
a new boulevard 
sought to entice 
us into the moun- 
tains along the 
ocean; at Burlin- 
game, curving 
roads under stately 
eucalypts hinted at 
ornate gateways 
and flower jun- 
gles of the millionaire colony at Hills- 
borough; at San Mateo, road signs 
tempted with suggestions of lakes and 
redwoods, but we allowed none of these 
allurements to disturb our pilgrims’ 
progress. 

At the bridge over San Francisquito 
creek The One Who Knows asserted her- 
self again. “Stop!’’ she commanded, 
pointing, with a guide’s privilege, to a 
towering lonely redwood at the edge of 
the deep arroyo. “There’s a landmark,” 
she announced. “That tree is described 
in the very first diaries. Portola camped 
there and Rivera marked it as a site for a 
mission. Anza named the place Palo 
Alto (tall tree) but the mission idea was 
given up because the stream is dry in 
summer. Over a century later, there 
was an inexhaustible stream of gold flow- 
ing here and it was poured into a modern 
mission built here by one of those later 
pathfinders, the railroad builders. Take 
the first turn to the right and you shall 
see.” 

So we passed up the palm-bordered 
avenue of the Stanford University 


she said. 


” 
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..WINTON SI x 





Two SIZEs 
oo 54, FP. 
Five Passenger. . . $2285 
Seven Passenger . . $2335 
48 H. P. 


Open body, any style, $3500 


Prices f. o. b. Cleveland. 


Complete specifications upon 
request. 








An Intimately 
Private Car 


OR those men and women whose taste 
always demands the genuinely good 
things of life, the Winton Company has cre- 
ated two new models—both of marked distinc- 


‘ tion and exceptional charm. #6 The con- 


stantly increasing patronage of America’s 
best-informed buyers has kept us free from 
any temptation either to cut price and qual- 
ity, or to market a risky experiment. 9° 
These new models, consequently, are of a 
proved superior character, assuring owners 
of freedom from worry and chagrin. 9¢ 
Coupled with this peace of mind, the Winton 
Six owner commands a thoroly masterful 
car, capable of every performance, without 
exception, that critical users demand or 
desire. #© Also, because our patrons require 
beautiful and distinctive cars, we continue 
to give each purchaser precisely those colors 
and body styles that most appeal to his in- 
dividual taste. Hence your Winton Six will 
be, in the fullest sense, a przvate car, an 
intimately personal possession. 


The Winton Company 
110 Berea Road, Cleveland 
Pacific Coast Branches: San Francisco, 1250 Van Ness Ave.; Los Angeles, 


1225-1231 South Flower St.; Seattle, 1000-1006 Pike St.; Portland, 23rd and 
Washington Sts.; Vancouver, B. C., 1112 Seymour St. 
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The New 
BRISCOE 


38-Four 


$750 





| 

| campus and circled its group of low build. 
ings, an elaboration of the mission plan 
with arcades of stone and roofs of red 


= | tiling enclosing a palm-filled garden, 


The car with character and 
backbone, the car that laughs at 
hills, and goes and keeps going 
about its business, entirely sub- 
missive to the man behind the 
wheel; the car that’s handsome 
in appearance, and sturdy in 
construction; in fact, the most 
wonderful car for the money: 
that has ever appeared in the 
country. 


Five-Passenger Touring, 114- 
inch wheelbase, smooth-running 
and soft-humming motor, grace- 
ful lines, roomy tonneau, deep- 
cushioned seats, demountable 
rims, cantilever springs in the 
rear—a car of looks, finish and 
endurance, and only $750 f. o. b. 
factory! 


The Pacific KisselKar Branch 


Distributors of BRISCOE 


San Francisco 
San Diego 





Portland 
Oakland 


Los Angeles 
Pasadena 
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GeWar Against rs Leal “ee 


The fraudulent land-promoter is on the run. 
It has been bombarding them with H. E. shells, 


Agricultural colleges, county farm advisers, state 


batter down his trenches. 
brimful of accurate facts. 


Sunset Magazine helped to 


officials, civic organizations, hundreds of volunteer fighters coéperated. Barring 
the personal equation, the man who buys Western land and gets financially 


hurt has only himself to blame. 


Authentic, truthful information concerning 


any part of the West, unbiased advice and expert guidance are at his disposal 


for the asking. 


Read the Questions and Answers on page 86. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SERVICE BUREAU 


A 














Then back to the highway and on through 
| the oaks and orchards of the lower penin- 
sula toward the mission town of Santa 
| Clara. The Jesuit college of Santa Clara 
stands on the site of the old mission build- 
| ings and holds them somewhere in its 
| heart, but the exigencies of renovation 
| have obliterated their outlines. Yet the 
_ old adobe walls, several feet thick, appear 
here and there; the mission vineyard is 
a garden w here beams of the old cloister 


| roofs are visible and ancient olives linger; 


| Indian carvings decorate the altar and 

the altar rail was formed from the beams 
| of the mission, doubtless the earliest use 
| of redwood as lumber. And in the 


| museum of the college is a collection of 


old mission relics, tempting the motor 
| pilgrim to tarry on his way. 
The significance of the altar rail sug- 
| gested to me the delights of the new road 
| to the glories of the California Redwood 
Park, just over the range that lay darkly 

| green along the western sky beyond the 
vast prune orchards of the valley. But 
the old mission of San Juan Bautista ‘ay 
almost due south, just beyond the foot of 
the valley, and thither we were bound by 
schedule. So, through the “garden city” 
of San Jose, grown from the pueblo whose 
proximity gave the good fathers of Santa 
Clara concern for their charges a century 
ago—and perhaps today—we_ sped 
through the remainder of that splendid 
spread of country which the explorers 
named the “Plain of the Oaks of the Port 
of San Francisco.” Then, keeping south, 
we passed through low hills to the valley 
of the San Benito and into the archaic 
little hamlet of San Juan. 


H* it not been for my promise to 
The Wise Man that he should get 
the “Lark” to Los Angeles that night as 
planned, I think we should be somewhere 
around that old plaza yet, for The Novice 
apparently found what she had been 
dreaming of when she said she wanted to 
see the missions, thus precipitating this 
pilgrimage. The arched corridors of the 
| monastery, flanking one side of the plaza, 
| delighted her as they had at Stanford 
University, only more so, for here they 
| were rude and mossy and there they were 
conventional in stone chiseled in union 
hours. She had a spasm of pain at the 
ugly wooden bell-tower, erected by a 
zealous but unesthetic padre seventy 
years after the simple adobe church, but 
she forgot it in the interior of the building 
under the guidance of a Spanish-eyed 
woman who took us through and warmed, 
under the enthusiasm of The Novice, to 
special tales of the vanished life of the 
| place. In a dimly-lighted room we saw 
| musty relics of the mission days, includ- 
ing a barrel-organ one of whose tunes was 
| entitled “Go to the Devil,” an importa- 
| tion from London. We walked by earth- 
| quake-riven walls, over brick- tiled walks 
| in decaying garden and orchard. We 
| crossed the plaza and lunched in a little 
| adobe inn with balconies in the early 
| style and a ground floor whose heavy 
| uneven planks had felt the beat of military 
| crowds in the stirring days when General 
| Castro was quartered here, organizing 
| his forces to repel the “invasion” of 
(Continued on page 78) 
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The Value of “Complete” 


OU define ‘‘complete”’ as “finished.” 


It stands for the utmost — the last 


degree of fulfillment—the ultimate mark of perfection in any undertaking— 
in any product. Thus—something ‘“‘complete”’ is something of highest value—no 
extra expense can possibly add to its excellence. 


Maxwell—The Proof 


The Maxwell is not only a beautiful car but it is “The Complete Car.” The price—$655—is 
the limit of your investment. All the dollars that you might spend for “accessories” so often 
necessary would not make the Maxwell more comfort-creating—more finished—more complete. 


Compare the Maxwell with what you had 
expected could be bought in an absolutely 
high grade automobile of proven performance 
for $655. 


Electric starter and lights—demountable rims 
—“one-man” mohair top—instrument board 
with all instruments set flush—double ven- 
tilating rain-vision windshield—many other 
high-priced-car features—all are yours without 
extra cost when you buy a Maxwell. 


And the after-cost—the Maxwell again stands 
for the uimost in motoring economy. 


Thousands of Maxwells now in use every- 
where have stood the acid test of constant 


day-in and day-out service. By actual records 
based on sworn affidavits and the unsolicited 
reports of their thousands of owners, the 
Maxwell had established undisputed suprem- 
acy for low gasoline consumption—oil con- 
sumption—excess tire mileage—low repair 
bills. 

Think what this means. For $655 you can 
own a powerful, fast, handsome, dependable 
automobile—a “Complete Car’”—a car you 
will enjoy and admire. 

And you can know the benefits of it for busi- 
ness—for pleasure—without incurring the high 
operating expense that is a part of most auto- 
mobiles of equal size and completeness. 


Write for some interesting facts and photographs and name 


of nearest Maxwell dealer. 


Address Dept.C. N. 


Maxwell Motor Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


(Incorporated) 
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Passing over this Creosoted Wood Block 
Pavement in Seattle's agye 1 opr district 
have scarcely left a scar ter eight years 
of usage the wear on the blocks amounts to 
less than one-eighth of an inch, and never 
has wear occasioneda cent’s worth of repairs. 


Creosoted 


Wood Block 


The Pavement of 
Today, Tomorrow, and 
the Future 


Silent and Everlasting 
Reasonable in Initial Cost 
Durable under Heaviest Traffic 
Maintenance Virtually Nil 
Freedom from Decay or 
Chipping 
Desirable Sanitary Features 
Not affected by Climate 
Low resistance to Traffic 
Foothold for Horses 
Traction for Motors 





Have you Creosoted 
Wood Block Paving in 
Your Town? 


A postal will bring an 
interesting 48-page 
klet. 


» ASSOCIATION 
OF CREOSOTING 
COMPANIES OF 
THE PACIFIC 

COAST 


Northern Life Bidg. 


| now!” 
| “I’m feelin’ mean enough to chip little 
pieces | out of yore hide for the fun of 
| seein’ ” 


| following out the bandit’s wishes. 
| he had finished he turned and asked 


| was the reply. 


| probed 
| *?Twouldn’t hurt none to tell, near’s I 








Make it repair- 

&. ing automobile 
tires. Punct- 
ures and blow- 

iia Outs are com- 

im mon. Tires 

need retread- 

vul- 


Auto tire repair 

field a hundred times 

‘obs and better than 

plevele dave. Johnson,Tex. 

“I madeas high as $18 

A Hy b. 4 Bret in } Pa Ss ton Investi- 
F Sctalog, — 


FREE 
HAYWOOD TIRE AND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 











Automobile Freight Rates _ 


Reduced freight rates to and from | 
Florida and California Resorts. 
LET US QUOTE 


CALDWELL SHIPPING CO., “*,2si2" 








‘Into Temptation’ 


(Continued from page 37) 


time bein’, Parks, ’cos I ain’t takin’ no 
chances on you snoopin’ off an’ leavin’ 
me. You're pretty foxy, you air. Go on 
answering the other’s baffled look. 


em skip!” 
The prospector set sullenly to work 


When 


bluntly: 
“Say, what d’ye aim to do with me? 
An’ now that yere packin’ the grub an’ 


| water, how do I know it ain’t you that'll 
| do the snoopin’ off? It looks to me that 
| for a feller that’s got all the best of it, 
| ye’ re actin’ mighty nasty.’ 


“Jest you keep a-thinkin’ that way,” 
limb on!” 
hey mounted and headed down off 


| the summit toward the far-away flat in 


the east. 


Hv an hour passed and neither 
spoke. Now they were jogging along 


| in the bed of a boulder-choked canyon with 
| toppling, steep walls. 
| ashes waseverywhere. A hot breeze struck 


The dryness of 


their faces, parching throat and lungs. 


| The thin brush crackled and snapped. 
| The. mules lumbered along, snorting, 


heads lowered to the ground. : 
They drew rein at last to negotiate a 


water-bag. 


“T reckon you know where ye’re goin’ ?”’ 
Parks during the pause. 


kin see. hat’re you up to anyhow? i 
he added more boldly. 
While he wiped the wet out of his 


| mustache with the palm of one hand the 
| bandit laid a withering eye upon his 
| prisoner. 
| to him, sneering 


He turned over the water-bag 


“A fat lot it G help if I told you.” 
“Mebby not,” said Parks stoutly. 


| “But I'm. bein’ shooed off like some old 
| cow, an’ not bein’ one but a human like 
| yerself, I figger I got some right to know 
| where I’m headed for. 


You’ d give a cow 
that much to think about.” 

The man grinned tantalizingly. “Aw, 
don’t git all fussterated, old sialee Wet 
up “fore you bust a hoop. An’ say”— 


| in more serious tones—* ‘call me Lafayette, 


or Lafe for short, so’s I’ll know who ye’re 
talkin’ to.” 
While Parks drank he took the occasion 


| to roll a cigarette, not altogether relin- 
| quishing his hold upon the six-shooter, 
| however, dangling it from one finger by 
| the trigger-guard. He watched the pros- 
| porter closely, too, from under his shaggy 


rows. But now it was with curious in- 


| terest, as if he were fitting the other to 
_ something he had in mind. Moreover, a 


cunning light began to burn far back in 
his eyes, and it became apparent from 
his change of manner that he was bent 
upon some act of treachery or intrigue. 

“You make me tired, Parks,” he said a 
moment later, as he very deliberately 
took the water-bag from the other and 
returned it to its place on his own saddle. 
“The trouble with cusses like you is that 
you let on to be so all-fired nice as not to 
see nuthin’ ’cept what you want to. 


Ye’re always for easin’ off a load of th: at 
innercent stuff *bout not knowin’, an’ 
‘What’ s this for?’ an’ ‘What’s that for” 
an’ all the time ye’re layin’ low to git 
wind of the other feller’s game. Jest as 
if you couldn’t see we got to work this 
thing together. Ye’re awful cute, you 
air.” He gazed fixedly at Parks like a 
man studying the effect of his words. 

The prospector’s eyes widened with 
amazement. He frowned. 

“We got to work this thing together?” 
he echoed. “You mean I’m s "posed to 
help you hang onto this boodle?”’ 

Lafayette nodded. “That’s what it 
looks like, don’t it? Figger it out for yer- 
self any old way you want. It’s a case of 
root-hog-or-die, an’ I’m gamblin’ ye’!! 
root willin’ enough when the time 
comes.’ 

Said Parks with a glance at his six- 
shooter reposing in the outlaw’s holster: 

“You kin talk big, Mister Laffeyet, an’ 
mebby ’most any man in my fix would 
knuckle down to you in a pinch. Bu: 
don’t you bank on me! I’ve figgered i: 
out, all right enough. You've got the 
money an I git the blame. Tha 
oughter satisfy anybody but a hog. Ii 
they wuz a mite of the white man about 
you, ye’d turn me loose. Sence you 
won't—” He broke off. Lafayette was 
smiling tolerantly, meanwhile mopping 
his sweaty face. 

“An’ I honest thought you was smart, 
Parks!” he said. “Why, damn _ yore 
skin, old muck-stick, I’m doin’ you a 
favor holdin’ onto you! You don’t think 
it, eh ! Wall, looket! If you go back, you 
git nabbed. You could talk as long as you 
mind to "bout some feller holdin’ you 
up an’ kiddernappin’ you. Didn’t you 
write that letter an’ take yore clothes an’ 
all that?) What’s become of ’em? Hey! 
They’ d make a sucker out of you!” 

“Yes, but Gene Pershale—” 
Parks confidently. 

“Gene Pershale!’”’ sneered the other, 
and laughed. In slow measured tones he 
said: “Don’t ferget, Mister Man—fifty 
thousand dollars, a poor devil like yer- 
self an’ nobody lookin’. You might go a 
long way for fifty thousand dollars. 
*Most ,any feller would. Myself, if they 
weren't no other way, I’d go bury it an’ 
let it be for twenty year or so till folks 
fergot about it. If I got Pershale trued 
up right, ye’d not git by with no rusty 
old yarn like you got to tell. He'd figger 
you wuz workin’ deep under. I guess you 
savvy me now, eh?” 


ES ign prospector | made no reply. Laf- 
ayette’s meaning was plain. The 
crime was of such a character as to make a 
truthful account of it sound like a fabri- 
cation. A stranger had surprised him, 
robbed him, forced him to write a letter 
of self-accusation, to gather up his be- 
longings, and to accompany him away. 
At best it was a flimsy story to explain 
the disappearance of so vast a sum of 
money as this. And if he had to stand 
trial, there were the horrors of cross- 
examination— 

Adam Parks was not fitted by nature 
to undergo such an ordeal. He shrank 
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Hey! Of all types of automobile motors, the four-cylinder Consequently, the standard four-cylinder Hupmobile 
alone has been brought to the most nearly perfect motor is giving complete satisfaction to all owners. 
egan state. 
g ‘ Saiae ee 
And now our national free service literally guarantees 
‘ And we believe the Hupmobile four-cylinder motor rep- Hupmobile satisfaction. 
ther, : resents the ultimate of current development. ; ‘ 
oa he Entirely without cost to the owner, and through a 
On the four, as a type, engineers and manufacturers period which he designates, it takes care of all me- 
-fifty have lavished their best thought and effort. Into it chanical inspections and adjustments, virtually 
yer- they have put their longest experience. abolishing motor car troubles. 
tn, a It has proved its superior reliability and greater This service is performed, by Hupmobile experts, at the 
lars. economy. Hupmobile service station to which you are nearest 
they Pree eee ‘ed it leila it "a when service is required. And there are now close to 
’ stamina has carried it successfully throug e 2000 H bile . . egy Lad 
f ik: severest road, track, and hill-climbing contests. weaned ilies CE Ce eee 
OIKS 
t Invariably a four wins the longest and swiftest races. : . 
‘rued z : The Hupmobile dealer will be glad to demonstrate for 
rust Last October, wy New York, a four set the world’s you the splendid behavior of what we believe to be 
: af record for sustained speed. the most finely developed four-cylinder motor of the 
nt It is simpler than a motor of more cylinders. It no day. 
y longer presents any serious engineering or manufac- Hupp Motor Car Company 
turing difficulties; and it is the one type which owners r A cL 
and drivers understand completely and thoroughly. 1320 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Laf- 
That is why the four-cylinder is best suited for the ser- 1C COAST DISTRIBUTERS: 
The : y pers PACIF'! 
ike a vice most men require. Registration records en Twitchell Motor Car Co.. . . Spokane, Wash. 
abri prcandiypendaanering, Soke. jpleage-per-aespadalaagpathn- «nee Wm. E. Patten Motor Co. . . Seattle, Wash. 
- times as many fours as all other types combined. i Cc isms Beaeirkanrn Ga 
him Foreign markets buy fours almost exclusively. Linz-Sanborn Co. .- - - : i 
biter Greer-Robbins Co. . . - - - Los ates sg 8 
Further study and refinement will bring forth still Dulmage-Manley Auto Co.. . . Portland, Ore. 
; be- The mark of supertor higher efficiency and greater economy, as shown by 
way. motor car service Hupmobile experience. MODELS AND PRICES 
v 
plain In the testing laboratory and on the road, our engineers Five-Passenger Touring Car . - - - + - $1085 
n of carry on exhaustive experiments with every type. Two-Passenger Roadster. - - - - + - - 1085 
tand ; Seven-Passenger Touring Car. . - - + + 1225 
But always they achieve, with the Hupmobile four- Seven-Passenger Limousine ... . - - 2365 
FOSS- cylinder, the flexibility, the absence of vibration and - p 1185 
i : F Year-’Round Touring Car ...-+ += > 
the extraordinary acceleration supposedly possible : ac ear aro 
iture only with added cylinders. The Hupmobile motor Year-’Roun ere oe 8 Rs 1368 
rank has, too, a “‘pull,”” a lugging tenacity of power, we Five-Passenger Sedan . - - + - see 
Will have been unable to get in any other type. Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
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At DUST WITH 
eS IN-DRE OIL 


Try this on your buffet, 
dining table, parlor table, 
chair, piano— any varnished 
surface: 

Moisten a soft woolen cloth 

or cheese cloth with a few drops of 
»3-in-One. Then wipe furniture just as if 
‘you were dusting. 

You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and’soil,’greasy 
finger marks, etc., will vanish. ‘A little miore 
oil and a little rubbing, and mars, scars and 
stainswill disappear. All theoriginal beauty 
and lustre of the finish will be restored. 

3-in-One contains no grease or acid to'soil 
orinjure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor, 

Household size, 8-oz. bottle, 50 cts; 3-oz., 
25 cts; trial size, 10 cts. All stores. 

FREE.—Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet—both free. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AUF. Broadway, NEW YORK 








You like to go 


Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


Then eorety you will enjoy the Netlen- 
al Sportsman Magazine with its 1 
richly illustrated pages, full to ar 

=| wrataatl with interesting stories and 


ISA! 
to’’ hints for Sportsmen. The 
tional Sportsman is just like a big 
camp-fire in the woods wher 
thousands of fellows gather 
once a month and spinstirring 
yarns about their experiences 
er — dog, rifle and gun. 
this for 15c a copy. 


% Special Offer 
\%, We will send you 
FREE of Charge 


one of our hand- 


with Seal grain 
leather strap 
te 


ceipt of $1.00 

for a year’s sub- 

scription to the 

National §; orts- 

man. ere’s 
what you get for 

Bop your money: 
{2 coples National Sportsman at ee aad Val. $1. +4 
Watch F ob, . . . . . 
Total Value, "32.30 3 
All to you for $1.00. Your money back if not satisfied, 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 243 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 

















25c 
Postpaid 


> 


(For lubricating 
=9—_ and polishing 


In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn't sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3} ounces postpaid for 
25 cents. 





) Wu. F.Nve, New Bedford, Mass. 





from the mere thought of being dis- 
credited, misunderstood, convicted cer- 
tainly of a crime of which he was inno- 
cent. And there was the disturbing cir- 
cumstance that he himself had almost 
yielded to the temptation in the first 
pe There was only one of two ways 

y which he could clear his skirts—either 
he must get the upper hand of his captor, 
or try to hinder his escape until the ar- 
rival of the pursuing party. 

Lafay ette was speaking. “Of course I 
ain’t a-sayin’ I don’t need jyou, too. If I 
did lét you go there’s a chanct of you hot- 
footin’ it to somebody’s camp near here, 
gettin’ help an’ takin’ after me. I don’t 
know these parts an’ you do, see? But I 
know enough to not put my foot in it. 
Ennyway, | ain’t adoptin’ you for keeps, 
Parks. Ill drop you when I git ready. 
Till then ye’d better chuck in with me an’ 
play friends. Jest to sorter tease you 
along, I'll tell you somepin—all you got 
to do is to keep yore baby blue eyes on 
them fifty-thousand”—he patted __ his 
bulging saddle-bag as he spoke—“‘watch 
yore show, an’ sneak ’em. Nacherly, 
ye'll allus allow I’m on earth. I call that 
mighty lib’ral.” He’ stowed the six- 
shooter into his belt, and with another 
laugh made a forward gesture. 

They rode on. Five miles of hot can- 
yon lengthened out behind them wild and 
desolate. Its bed was now patched with 
sand from which the last footstep, if i in- 
deed one had ever existed, had long since 
vanished. High overhead, keeping to 
the cooler air strata, a buzzard volplaned 
with long, free, graceful motion. Lizards 
whisked across their path like mottled 
streaks. Afternoon had set in. Lafayette 
broke the silence. 

“That’s the spring, ain’t it?” 

A thin line of stunted willow lay ahead 
snuggling pr right canyon wall. 

“Yes,” Parks. “t thought you 
didn’t bea ‘the country?” 

“Only straight east. You don’t s’pose 
I’d tackle this trip without a line on the 
water-holes? Ain’t you bright!” 

The other man turned in his saddle with 
a curious look 

“Then ye’re not hittin’ for Mexico?” 

“Mexico? I should say not! Did I let 
on I wuz?” 

“No,” began Parks hastily. “I wuz 
jest thinkin’ it’d be more’n likely what 
any feller—” 

“That’s about what you’d do,” cut in 
Lafayette. “But I don’t have to. Bein’ 
a law-abidin’ citizen I rest easy.—I guess 
that’s poor managin’, what?” 

Parks did not answer. Instead, he 
smiled grimly, his head averted—they 
were traveling toward the very locality 
for which Gene Pershale had departed 
that morning. Less than two miles away 
the trail he had followed dropped into 
this selfsame canyon. 

At the spring the outlaw ordered a halt. 
They cooked and ate, and afterwards 
stretched themselves full length in the 
meager shade of the willows and steeped 
in the smoke of their cigarettes. 


HE cliff above them began to edge its 
shadow across the canyon bottom. 
Lambent and changeable of hue became 
the mineralized rocks under the sun-slant. 
From a furnace breath, the breeze 
strengthened to a warm impish wind that 
capered and thrashed about over the 

| region in a joyful fury. But, though the 


afternoon slipped slowly away, Lafayette 
continued his indolent slouch upon the 
ground, nor seemed in the least concerned 
with the demands upon his time. 

Parks wondered at this. After a while 
he believed he found an explanation of 
the fellow’s unusual conduct in the 
thought that he looked for no immediate 
pursuit. Which proved that Lafayette 
had not overheard the hour of Pershale’s 
return. The buyer had said he would 
be back early, at any rate before sun- 
down. 

So it was not without a certain growing 
feeling of nervous excitement that Parks 
lay and watched the outlaw through 
half-closed lids, and felt a wild hope ris« 
within him as one minute after another 
went by. He knew by the reaching-out 
shadows when it was two o'clock, and 
when it was two-thirty, and when ‘thee 
had come and gone. He rolled and 
smoked cigarettes in stupefying numbers 
with all the indifference of a man seem- 
ingly making the best of a bad situation 
Meantime, however, his mind was awhir! 
with speculation. 

Gene Pershale would reach the cabin, 
find the note, and set out in pursuit of 
him. They had come about ten miles. 
It would be an easy matter to follow their 
tracks, and the buyer would push for- 
ward rapidly to overtake the criminal 
before nightfall. Parks had not the 
slightest doubt but that he would, and 
kept a vigilant eye upon the purple 
shadows creeping across the wash. 

But his reasoning, so it seemed, was 
sadly at fault. That moment a man was 
peering down at them from the rim of the 
opposite canyon wall. He had been 
watching the two for some time. A few 
rods behind him stood his horse. In the 
mufti-clad figure of that man, gauntleted, 
booted, groomed with fastidious care, 
Adam Parks would have recognized his 
friend, Gene Pershale. Other things 
there were about him, however, that the 
prospector would not have recognized. 

His usually placid face was now coarse 
with vicious lines—the mouth thin- 
lipped and cruel, the eyes narrowed down 
to points of angry fire. Now and then he 
broke out cursing half-aloud. Once he 
muttered: 

“The meet sneaking cur! He’s 
crossed me ri And I thought I could 
trust him. ie a partnership! Damn 
him, I'll fix him!” 


en N in the canyon Lafayette ended 
a long moody silence. 

“T jest bin thinkin’ ’bout you, Parks,” 
he said in a low voice, squinting hard at 


the other. “I’ve sorter changed my plans, 
I’m strikin’ for Mexico instead of east, an’ 
I don’t know what to do with you. 

The prospector stared at him, first in 
wonder, then in dismay. Once out of 
this gorge, and heading south across- 
country over the torn flank of the ran 
at this hour of day, and Pershale wou d 
never overtake them. It was a fearful 
prospect. 

“?Tain’t exactly that I don’t know 
what to do with you, either,” Lafayette 
went on, explaining. “What I mean is, 
that I can’t let you come taggin’ along 
waitin’ yore chanct to nail me when 
ain’t a-lookin’. I got to travel fast from 
now on. You know where there’s water. 
But that won't buy you nuthin’ . The 
thing is, air you an’ me goin’ to hitch, or 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


cAwarded the GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE PANAMA-PACIFIC. INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO 





THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE—THE HIGHEST AWARD 
FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


Was conferred upon White Trucks 
by the Superior Jury of Award, as 
officially announced by the Secretary of 
the Jury under date of August Second. 


This is the ONLY GRAND PRIZE 
received by any motor truck at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. 

This decision of the Superior Jury 
of Award reflects the opinion of the 
largest users of motor trucks through. 
out the world—and is in accordance 
with the actual service results of 


motor truck experience. The points 
of merit upon which the Grand Prize 
is awarded are identical with those 
that have determined the selection 
of White Trucks by America’s fore, 
most firms in every line of business. 


White supremacy in the motor truck 
industry is thus recognized by the 
highest award that can be bestowed 
by the greatest exposition the world 
has ever known—just as this su 
premacy has been recognized by motor 
truck users for many years. 


REGARDING OTHER CLAIMS 


The decision of the Superior Jury is final in the matter of Exposition 
awards. Hence any announcements of other motor truck manufacturers, 
claiming to have received the Grand Prize and Highest Award for 
motor trucks at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, are 
automatically denied by this decision of the Superior Jury of Award. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 


MARKET STREET AT VAN NESS AVENUE 
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SERVICE 


that’s dependable and effi- 
cient is second nature with 


Federal Motor Trucks. 
Hundreds of firms in many 
and varied lines of industry 
throughout the country sin- 
cerely regard Federals as the 
backbone of their business. 


FEDERAL 


MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


Federals have proved the 
solution of transportation 
problems, have speeded up 
deliveries, have minimized 
upkeep costs, have shown 
themselves willing workers at 
all times, under all conditions. 


We will be glad to show you 
the two Federal models, 
14-ton, Chain and Worm 
Drive, and the 33-ton, Worm 
Drive only. This Worm 
Drive, with its genuine Tim- 
ken David Brown worm gear 
rear axle, will especially in- 
terest you. 


THE PACIFIC 
KISSELKAR 
BRANCH 


Distributors of 


Federal 1} and 34 Ton Motor Trucks 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN DIEGO 


LOS ANGELES 


PASADENA OAKLAND 
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will I jest have to git shet of you for 

keeps? I’m leavin’ it up to you.’ 
He never moved as he said this. But 

there was that in his look which bespoke 


| the attitude of a man who would stop at 


nothing to gain his ends. Parks grew 
cold under that look. 
“Well?” urged Lafayette. 
“Oh, they ain’t no way out of it,” said 
“A feller’d be plumb loco to 
buck sech a proposition. ‘a poke along 
have to, an’ do my part.” 
The outlaw sat up. “You mean that, 
Parks? Looket! [I'll make a dicker 


| with you. You steer me out o’ the coun- 
| try an’ I’ll fix it so’s you git out o’ this 
| mess scot free.” 


He gazed intently at the 
prospector. 
Parks looked mystified. 


ye’'d own up to doin’ it?” 


“You mean 


he asked 


| skeptically. 


“Never mind how,” was the rough 
reply. ‘You heerd what I said. I don’t 
have to do it if I don’t care to, nuther. 
*Tain’t helpin’ menohow. But you make 
good an’ I'll sure do that much for you. 
In ten days from now, mebby before, I’ll 
arrange things so’s nobody kin ever say 
you robbed Pershale. Is it a go?” 


ENE Pershale, glaring down from his 
hiding-place high up on the north 


| wall of the canyon, saw the two men reach 


over and shake hands, and ground out a 


| stream of curses at the sight. 


Ten minutes later Lafayette and his 


| willing prisoner swung into the saddle 


and resumed their way. They pressed 
forward rapidly now, Lafayette taking 
the lead and holding his mule to a stiff 
effort. Soon they came to a lesser ravine 
branching off to the south. Above 


| them the sky’s pale blue faded into a 


| colorless mist toward the horizon. It 


| was his opportunity to escape. 


was a wild, lonely, desolate region. Where 
the ravine took a sharp bend for the sum- 
mit, Lafayette drew rein. He said: 

“We'll hit across-country. Which 
way’s the nearest water?” Parks told 
him. “Well, here! Better take yore 
gun back,” he handed the weapon over; 
then—‘“‘l’ve yet got to be fooled on a man 
of his word, Parks. Too bad ye’re so 
honest,” he added seriously. 

They rode until long after nightfall 
under a glorious moon. Their mules 
were dog-tired when they stopped tocamp. 
But they had reached the first water. 

While Parks got the meal together, 
Lafayette went scouting about the 
neighborhood. But he took the bag of 
money with him. Left alone, the pros- 
pector fell into troubled thought. Here 
He 
could load the supplies on the mules and 
leave this robber while he rode back for 
help. The fellow did not know the region. 
He would be forced to stay at this water- 
hole or risk death by thirst. Then Parks 
remembered that ft anal was plainly 
the type of man that would take just such 
a chance, that he had the loot and that 
more often than not men lost on the 
desert were never again seen. He decided 
to wait. A time might come when he 
could escape with the treasure. 


UPPER was ready when Lafayette re- 
turned. His face was hard set and 
ominous and he carried his six-shooter in 


| his right hand. In his left he held the 


canvas sack. He let it fall to the ground. 
“We're goin’ to git scme fightin’ to- 


night, buddy,” he said. “Hurry up an’ 
douse that fire!” 

Parks, skidding the fried bacon into a 
plate, glanced around at him. Lafayette 
was squinting down the canyon, pointing, 

“Look there! See him? He’s usin’ g 
spyglass on us. See it shine?” 

Quite a way off, on the crest of a ridge 
overlooking their camp, loomed the figure 
of a motionless horseman—a dim, barely 
visible silhouette against the sky. 

Lafayette laughed. To himself he said: 

“You'll hang on for thirty mile, eh, 
Mister Pershale? Well, ye’ve come that 
many too fur. Ye’re in Mexico now.” 
He turned to the prospector. “We'll lay 
low, Parks, an’ see what he does. Guess 
you know who it is, all right. I’d snoop 
over an’ drop him, only you bin so white, 
Folks’d say you killed him, see? I won’t 
do nuthin’ ‘cept I jest have to. How 
fur’s the next water?” Again the other 
informed him. “Well, if we git a chanct, 
we'll sneak it. Mebby we kin git away 
toward mornin’.” 

Parks said nothing. He was over- 
whelmed by the certainty of impending 
crisis. Yonder stood Pershale, his friend. 
Pershale believed him a criminal, had 
trailed him as he would have trai'ed 
the meanest criminal. The presence of 
Lafayette gave the robbery the color of a 
conspiracy. And he would continue 
in his beliefs regardless of any explana- 
tion to the contrary. He was that type. 

Quite the opposite, here was Lafayette 
and his promise to free him from all 
blame. True. it was an outlaw’s word, 
but then Parks knew the men of his 
world, and it was no uncommon thing 
for the blackest renegade to have a thin 
thread of sterling honor in his makeup. 

They gulped their meal, Lafayette in- 
sisting on haste. Ere they finished, the 
lone rider had disappeared A few min- 
utes later the bandit’s sharp eyes detected 
a man’s head rising above a ledge on the 
canyon wall scarcely fifty yards away. 

“He’s crept up, Parks?” said the out- 
law. “He’s ’most on top of us an’ got a 
down shot! Duck for that pile of rock!” 

He dropped his plate and scrambled to 
his feet. Followed by his bewildered 
companion, he threw himself full length 
back of a windrow of boulders nearby, 
just as a revolver blazed from the out- 
cropping on the heights. 

The quiet night roared. One of the 
bullets plowed with a crash into the 
scatter of utensils. The other glanced off 
a boulder, screamed away. That instant 
the mules stampeded. They snapped 
their stake-ropes in one leap and went 
madly down the wash of the ravine. 

A curse broke from Lafayette at the 
sound. He half started up, six-shooter in 
hand, then fell back and cursed the more. 
Parks lay still, appalled, scarcely crediting 
his senses—Gene Pershale had shot to kill! 

The man on the hill had vanished. He 
came to view again, almost immediately, 
and as before had moved to a position of 
vantage. He was nearly opposite now, 
his hat alone visible. It was a gray hat 
while the country-rock was jet Back 
malpais. Lafayette kept his fiery eyes 
glued upon that spot of gray glaring 
white in the moonlight. Slowly he 
brought his heavy Colt to bear upon it, 
took careful aim and fired. 

‘The hat fluttered. A wild cry burst 
from its owner, a few seconds of death- 
like stillness fell, then rose the deep 
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disconnected groans of a man hard hit. 
The hat slid out of sight. 


“Good Lord!” cried Parks. He stag- | | 


ered up, horror dawning on his face. | 


You’ ve done for him! You’ve—!” He | 


stood and stared fearfully at the jagged 
sky-line above. ; 

A moment passed. The groaning con- 
tinued. 

“Run on up an’ see,” commanded Laf- 
ayette from the ground. “Leave yore 
gun an’ belt here. Git a move on!” 

The other fumbled off his weapon and 
cartridge-belt. A strange suspicion struck 


him. 

“You don’t think he’s bluff—?” he be- 
gan uneasily. 

“T ain’t takin’ no chances. I reckon he 
wouldn’t shoot you, an’ he would me. 
But don’t you trust him. He ain’t no 
friend of yourn. He’s a snake! I'll tell 

¢, » ’ 
you after. Go on now, an’ holler back! 


HE prospector crossed the wash, 
3 climbed the steep slope and gained 
the summit. A man knelt bareheaded in 
the moonlight. It was Gene Pershale. He 
had employed the hat ruse to lure his 
enemy into the open. Far from being 
wounded he had just finished filling the 
empty chambers of his revolver with 


fresh loads. As’ Parks approached he | 


stopped his groaning and rose to his feet. 

“So it’s you, is it?” he said in biting 
tones, his eye traveling over the other and 
noting the absence of weapons. “Well, 
I'll settle with you later. Just now I 
want him. He’s pretty wise sending you 


on ahead. Call him! Tell him I’m | 


wounded bad—to come up! Goon, or—!” | 


| How Many Cars Have Hides? 


A SEQUEL TO “HOW MANY HIDES HAS A COW?” 





“]_—he—we ain’t in cahoots, Gene!” | 


stammered Parks desperately. “So help | 


me, he got the drop on me an’—!’ 
Pershale jerked his gun into line. 
“Get him up here, I said! You'll have 
time enough to tell your little yarn after, 
ou--! Call him, or damn you, Parks, 
‘ll give you what I’m going to give him!” 
And he looked the part of the killer. 
Parks, being simple and unlearned in 


the art of dissembling, did not dream that | , 


Pershale might be play-acting. To him 
the situation was the height of tragedy. 

“Good Lord, Gene!” he choked. 
“You wouldn’t do out-an’-out murder, 
would you? Shoot a feller down like a 
kiyote! He ain’t nuthin’ to me, but I 
won’t—.” 


He broke off. The moon was shining | 


full on his features. Pershale, studying 
his face, saw the prospector’s eyes shift 


suddenly, open wide with amazement at | 


some sight over his, Pershale’s, shoulder. | 


The buyer whirled around. 


It was. Lafayette, ten paces away, | 


stealthily approaching. As one, both 
men fired. 

“You double-crossing—!”’ began Per- 
shale, glaring at the outlaw. The rest of 
his speech was clipped from him. He stag- 
gered off, caught his balance and worked 
the trigger furiously. In four seconds 
the singing silence of the night was back, 
the smoke lifted. Where three men had 


stood, there now remained but one— | 


Parks, stiff, stupefied with horror. 


arks leaped frantically aside. | 


Gene Pershale lay huddled in a curious | 


heap upon the malpais, his arm doubled 
back, the weapon half out of his hand. 
Lafayette lived. He hung limp across 


a greasewood bush, breathing sonorously. | 


“Parks!” he gasped. “Pull me clear, 
won’t you? Quick! I can’t hold out!” 


TIS A FACT that more cars are now upholstered in Du Pont Fabrikoid 
than in any other material. 

The number of automobiles upholstered in hide leather counting all 

grades, real grain leather and splits or so-called “genuine leather” is steadily 


diminishing. 


About 20% of the new pleasure cars sold in 1915 were upholstered in 


hides or hide splits. 


About 10% were upholstered in cloth. Of the 


remaining 70% upholstered in leather substitutes the majority were in 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality. 

Four years ago nearly all automobiles were upholstered in good leather, 
but 1915 production was just about twice that of 1912; in the meantime the 
hide supply has been steadily decreasing, and finally the war demand for 
shoe and harness leather has made prices soar. 

The attempt to meet the famine in real grain leather, by splitting the 
hides and selling the coated and embossed splits as “‘genuine leather” has 


been a failure. 


The public has learned by experience that there iS a vast difference between real grain 
leather and so-called “genuine leather.’’ Today automobile manufacturers face the choice 
of real grain leather or its nearest popular competitor, Du Pont Fabrikoid. 

Real grain leather, because of its scarcity and high price, is out of the question for popular 
priced models that are produced in any considerable quantity. Therefore, since coated 
splits, masquerading as “genuine leather’ have proved impractical, the decision of the greatest 


makers of popular cars has 


been in favor of Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality, proved the 


most desirable after several years’ use on hundreds of thousands of automobiles. 
Du Pont Fabrikoid is not leather, but a scientific substitute therefor, which has made 


good. It has the artistic ap 


rance and luxury of real grain leather, and in addition is 


waterproof, washable and will outwear the grade of “genuine leather’ used on 90% of the 


cars that “have hides.”’ 





Fabrikoid Rayntite Tops are guaranteed one year against 
leaking. They do not get shabby because they are washable 
and fadeless, and will not hold grease nor dust. 


Booklet and small sample of Motor Quality sent free. 
A usable piece, 18x25 inches, sent postpaid for 50c. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
(Works at Newburgh, N. Y.) 


Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto 

















“Every large city in Europe has a colony 
of Californians, all rooting for California 
as hard as they can and all living as far 
away as they can possibly get!” 


Inez Haynes Gillmore 


creator of Phoebe and Ernest and the Flying 
Women of Angel Island, takes a fling at 


The Californiacs 


arace of beings typified by the woman who de- 
clared “I saw nothing in all Italy to compare 
with the Italian Quarter of San Francisco!” 


Everybody, even Californiacs, will delight in this attack 
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Hb) Hello! ; ¢ 
Wake Up! i 
Read 


ITY KAIR 




































The most successful of all the new magazines 


Don’t Be a Social Back Number — 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our 
time; if you are removed from its magnetic influences; 
if, despite your youth, you are becoming an old fogey, 
or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore; if 
your joie de vivre is dying at the roots—then you 
must read Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be nimble- 
witted and agile-minded again—the joy of the picnic— 
the life of the grill-room—sunshine in the home. 








If you want to be in the social and 

artistic swim, tear off the coupon 

in the lower left-hand corner of 
this page—and mail it 
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Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you 
to ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 
Don’t settle down comfortably in the ooze. The world is moving, 
moving on all eight cylinders—some folks are even moving on 
twelve—and you might just as well move along with them. 
Don’t stall yourself on life’s highroad and be satisfied to take 


everybody else’s dust. 


Hop up and take a little joy ride on 


the red and yellow band-wagon—Vanity Fair’s band-wagon. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


THE STAGE: Entertaining first-night and 
behind-the-scenes views, and reviews of the 
newest plays—with portraits of the players. 
THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories and por- 
traits of the new singers, composers, conduc- 
tors, and whatever is new about the old ones. 
THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criticisms 
of the latest and most discussed pictures, 
architecture, books, sculpture and poetry. 
HUMOR: The most original and amusing 
work of our young and humorous writers and 
artists in afresh and unconventional vein. 
PEOPLE: Striking and unusual portraits of 
the celebrities who helpto make New York a 
brilliant and fascinating merry-go-round. 
SPORTS: An up:-to- date, illustrated, bi- 
sexual panorama of golf. tennis, football, rac- 
ing, polo, flying, swimming, hockey and a 
dozen other outdoor and indoor sports. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By the most in- 
tellectually stimulating essayists, critics and 
authors—both domestic and imported. 

PARIS AND LONDON: The latest diverting 
news from both of these European capitals— 
and occasionally from others as well. 
DANCING: New dances, outdoor dances, in- 
door dances, rhythmic dances, cosmic dances, 
and their outdoor, indoor, rhythmic and 
cosmic dancers. 

FASHIONS: From Paris, London and New 
York for all discriminating and well-dressed 
American men and women. 

DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs of the 
best-bred dogs and the best-built motors with 
descriptions and timely discussion of them. 
SHOPPING: An index to the best shops; 
what they sell, and a shopping offer that is 
bound to interest alert men and women. 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing, in your poor deluded way—of paying $2.00 
for a theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel, but you can secure, 
for $1.00 (half the cost of a single theatre ticket, and less than 
the cost of a single novel) an entire winter of Vanity Fair and 
with it more entertainment than you can derive from dozens of 
sex plays or a shelf full of problem novels. 


Stop where you are ! 












If you want your brain kept pow- 

dered and well-groomed for six 

months, just tear off, fill in and 
mail the little coupon below 


We Promise You, Solemnly 


that Vanity Fair is not just one 
more magazine, or even a new 
magazine ofan old kind—but an 
ALTOGETHER NEW KIND 
OF MAGAZINE. It’s an enter- 
taining Magazine for Moderns. 


We are not going to print any 
pretty girls’ heads on its covers. 
We are going to spare you the 
agony of sex discussions. We shall 
publish no dreary serial stories. No 
diaries of travel. No hack articles 
on preparedness. No gloom. Na 
problem stories. No articleson tariff, 
or irrigation, or railroad rates, or 
pure food, or any other statistical 
subjects. 


Condé Nast, Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield, Editor 


25 Cents a Copy 
Three Dollars a Year 
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The prospector regained his scattered 
wits. He ran over and raised the 
wounded man and laid him on the ground. 

“Anyway, I sent him over first,” 
panted Lafayette. “He plugged me two 
good ones in the chest. See ’em? Listen, 
Parks. You’re white an’ I like you. He’s 
worsen me. I ain’t pertendin’ to be 
nice. Looket! He framed up on you. 
He hired me, an’ we wuz to split the 
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money even. You wuz the goat. I fixed | 


things so’s it would look like you done it. 
| wuz to hold onto you till I could jump 
clear. They couldn’t do nuthin’ to him, 
see? An’ nobody seen me. They’d be. 
after you ’cos he aimed to show yore 
letter, an’ yore mules gone an’ all that. 
At the—” He stopped, coughing dis- 
tressfully for some time and writhing in 
the agonies of a great pain. 


HE moon was directly overhead. | 


\round about, the inky malpais 
glinted like polished ebony. A cool breeze 
had sprung up, coming from nowhere in 
particular, and filled the night with myste- 
rious whisperings. Parks, kneeling beside 
the stricken man, watched him in fearful 


fascination. At last Lafayette went on, | 


his voice lagging and husky. 
“At the spring where we ate I changed 
my mind. I wuz s’posed to tie you up, 


an’ meet him ’bout a half mile further on | 


to whack up the money. I figgered I 


done the job an’ he had no divvy comin’. | 
An’ he dassen’t say nuthin’ ’cos he wuz | 
mixed up—. I didn’t know these parts | 
an’ made that dicker with you. But I’d | 


a’ set you right like I said, Parks. ’Fore we | 


quit | aimed to write the comp’ny in Los 
Angelees bout the whole layout. I bin 
workin’ for °em—trampin’ ’round lookin’ 
up new strikes. Then Pershale he’d 
mosey ‘long an’ buy ’em up cheap. 
That’s some system, eh? Say, Parks, 
you got the money now an’ you hold onto 
it. Git back an’ burn that letter of yourn 
an’ nobody’ll ever know. Then you kin— 
Is that a womin singin’, Parks? Where 





air you? It’s cloudin’ up, ain’t it?— | 
Wisht I wuz back home agin. Jest this | 


wunst.” It was the end of Lafayette. 
[he coarse lines that made his swarthy 


face so forbidding smoothed’ away, a | 


singular softness crept into it and stayed 


on. After a while Parks turned and | 
looked over at the still huddled form of | 


the man who had been his boyhood 
friend. He stared at it questioningly. 


pa OR eeS flush was spreading apace 
over the monstrous deformity of the 
desert world, smearing it with pigments, 
brightening it, kindling it into sublimity. 
The moon went out. The air took on a 
comforting warmth. 

Parks mounted Pershale’s horse. He 


paused to look at the results of his hours | 


of hard work—two pyramids of rock 
rising side by side out of the bed of the 
canyon. They marked the resting-place 
of a rough and a polished scamp. Across 
the skirts of his saddle reposed the saddle- 
bag, and within it fifty thousand dollars 
in bills and gold. 

Lafayette was right—nobody would 
ever know if he but destroyed that letter. 
This was his second opportunity that day. 
It was a better, a rare, the only real 
opportunity. He’d have to think the 
matter over, however. Turning his horse 
about he rode north into the early 
morning. 














$1 050 For The New 
KISSELKAR—32-Four 


ERE’S VALUE FOR YOU—a 5-Passenger touring model, 
4-door with divided front seats, 115-inch wheel base, 
roomy, graceful, full of style and utility, and back of it 

the well-known Kissel reputation for finish and thoroughness, 
selling for $1050. An entire new Kissel achievement that is a 
revelation in superior power and endurance, good looks and 
good service. 


This new 32-Four Chassis comes also with a 4-Passenger Roadster 
body, especially built to receive the new Detachable Coupe Top. 
This model is listed at $1150. 


The ALL-YEAR Car 


The ALL-YEAR Car—an exclusive Kissel feature whose De- 
tachable Top arrangement gives you a closed coach when it’s 
chilly and dusty, and an open car when it’s warm and pleasant— 
has been improved and perfected in design. Two inexpert men 
can readily attach or detach the top in less than half an hour. 
The latest development of the ALL-YEAR Car is the Roadster 
Coupe, a Detachable Coupe Top mounted on the Roadster 
model of the new 32-Four. It is listed at $1450. 


The complete KisselKar line—including the new 32- 
Four models, the Coupe and Sedan Tops for the ALL- 
YEAR Cars, the 36-Four Roadster at $1250, the 42- 
Six, 5-Passenger Touring, 4 doors, with divided front 
seats at $1485, and all the standard Kissel models—is 
now ready for inspection. All prices F.O. B. factory. 


THE PACIFIC KISSELKAR BRANCH 





Pacific Coast Distributors 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Oakland 
Portland Pasadena San Diego 
(7) 





Roadster Coupe 32-Four $1450 














Salesmen Wanted: Two Experienced Men 


in each of the leading cities of the Pacific Coast and South- 
west Country to work on subscription campaign for 
Doubleday, Page & Co’s publications, featuring Readers’ 
Service Bureau in connection with World’s Work and 
Country Life in America. Splendid opportunity. Write 
E. K. HOAK, Pacific Coast Manager, 412 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 
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E. K. HOAK, PACIFIC COAST MANAGER 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
412 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


—one 
moment! 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THINKING PEOPLE 


KINDLY TO SAVE MONEY 


WRITE 
PLAINLY 


I enclose $ 


please send me Club No 


If you want sane, up-to-the-minute and authoritative interpreters 
of current events, this is your opportunity to secure at greatly reduced 
prices the following leading publications: 


WORLD’S WORK-—always essential and recognized as the great interpreter 
of progress, is now invaluable as a strong, timely and sane guide in this epoch- 
making era of world stress. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA--the best of all outdoor periodicals 
for those who live in the country or ever hope to. It covers every phase of 
country living. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE —an interpreter of Western life and recognized as the 


West’s own magazine; essential to every Western home or our Eastern friends 
interested in the development of the Great Pacific Coast. 


Combination No.1 Regular Special Combination No.3 Regular Special 
Price Price Price Price 


World’s Work..... $3.00 World’s Work 


Sunset Magazine... 1.50 Country Life in 
America 
$4.50 


Combination No. 4 


Combination No. 2 
World’s Work 


Country Life in 


Country Life in 
i America. . 


Sunset Magazine... 1.50 Sunset Magazine... . 


$5.50 $4.75 $8.50 $6.75 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, publishers of WORLD’S WORK, 
Country Life in America, etc., conducts a free Service Bureau in Garden City, 
N. Y., and also a branch office on the Pacific Coast for its readers, endeavoring to 
supply detailed, accurate and wholly disinterested information and conservative 
advice on Investments, Insurance, Lands, City and Community Building, 
Travel and Recreation, Schools and Colleges, Building, Horticulture, Live 
Stock and General Business Helps. 


A NEW SERVICE FROM WASHINGTON 


A special department is conducted by Mr. George Marvin, the Washington 
Editor of the World’s Work, who will keep the magazine’s readers informed about 
the government at this time, when it is more than ever important to each and 
every one of us. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
412 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


GARDEN CITY CHICAGO BOSTON 











Motoring After Missions 
(Continued from page 68) 


Fremont, in 1846, and later, when Fremont 
organized here the noted battalion which 

ut down the revolution in the south, 

he excitement of soldiery had been suc. 
ceeded by the bustle of a stage station 
between San Francisco and Monterey, in 
the days of gold. And now San Juan had 
fallen asleep like the good priest in the 
mission garden of the Belasco-Tully play, 
“The Rose of the Rancho” whose original 
title was OY hat ca of Old San Juan.” 
The Wise Man joined The Novice in her 
enthusiasm here, for the steak at the 
little haunted inn was uncommonly good, 


HUS, in high spirits all round, we 

tackled the “San Juan grade.” The 
highway around this bane of motorisrs ig 
nearing completion now but we were 
held to the old county road. As we be gan 
the climb, The Wise Man looked du- 
biously ahead. 

“Can you make it?” he asked. 

That was my chance. I had been wait- 
ing for just such a moment to impress 
upon him the style in which we were 
traveling. 

“IT would have you know,” said | 
grandly, “that the White 4-45 in 
which you are touring the northern 
missions was awarded the medal of honor 
in the Palace of Transportation at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
—+yes, sir, this identical car. I will ask 
you kindly to note how easily we take the 


’ 


| meanest grade on the King’s Highway.” 
| Thus, on the San Juan grade, as chauffeur, 


I came into my own and I cheerfully left 


| the missions and their meaning to the rest 
| of the family. 


T is a short run across the Salinas 

valley and seaward through the rolling 
dunes to Del Monte, modern luxury at 
the edge of the historic picturesqueness 
of old Monterey. From the hotel we 
bowled past beds of winter bloom, under 
enormous ivy-hung oaks and into the 
streets of Monterey thronged with 
legends of the first capital of California. 
Past ancient adobe theater and custom- 
house, and through the pines of Pacific 


| Grove, we skirted the cliffs and rainbow 
| waters of the marvelous Monterey coast, 


among the solitary cypresses of the seven- 
teen-mile drive. No pilgrim, ordinarily, 
would think of such a detour, for the road 
runs straight from Monterey to the mis- 
sion of San Carlos at the Carmel river, 
but the automobile has changed many 
things and gasoline wings made it possible 
for us to taste of off-the-road delights. 
At last, descending the road to the 
Carmel valley—its roughness seemed to 
us as fully in the atmosphere of pioneer 
days as anything we had seen—we caught 
sight of the tender outlines of the Carmel 
Mission against the waning light and 
drew up before its solemn portal. This 
was a fitting ending to the trip. Silence 
hung over the land, save for the tinkle of 
cowbells somewhere in the narrow valley 
and the murmur of the sea against Point 
Lobos. We broke the vesper calm—yet 
not rudely, it seemed — by ringing the 
bell in the beautiful old tower in accord- 
ance with a card of instruction tacked 


| upon the church door, and presently a 


young woman came along the path from 
somewhere and admitted us to the church. 
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i e- supply the great demand for this remarkable book, which 
illustrates and interprets nearly every style of handwriting, a 

a new edition has just been printed. This book has been prepared 

a e — gh SUA WA LE | by_us at large expense for those who desire to study the subject. 

of) ° Be vea [Sst is written by William Leslie French, the celebrated Graphologist, 

aM PAK eee | whose articles in leading magazines have caused country-wide 
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“7 5 vk PH elit Bete he 5. Malt this book, it will be sent with twelve samples cf Spencerian Steel Pens on receipt 


“er LZ long fry, alinak of ten cents. 
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thus ) fhrrtnS dace Peel Ax a : - 
A I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds of Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 


Sng rhe held o hapa cok ‘What Your Handwriting Reveals."’ 
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SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N. Y. ss 
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Park 


Yosemite National Park in winter, readily 
accessible by railroad, gives opportunity for an 
experience as unique as it is delightful. The 
train ride to El Portal via Merced, the auto- 
mobile ride, over crisp roads through the 
frosty, exhilarating air, bring the visitor easily 

to hotels, carav ansaries of comfort, set in a 
scene of magic beauty. There is sunshine 
here, sparkling in reflection from frozen cliff 
and waterfall. Sport invites you. There is 

siing, skating and snowshoeing, sleighing 

“with bells a-jingle, blood a-tingle,” the trails 
to tramp and ride to vantage points where the 
park, silent in its wintry raiment, reveals its 
grandeur. 


Write for folder to 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 
Merced st tt tt California 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities. and colonization companies. 
and the announcements appearing in these columns have been in- 
vestigated by- Sunset MaGazinE and are believed to be trustworthy. 


The advertisers 
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Sugar on 


the Farm 


* By Clarence E. Fisher 


HE farmers of the United States 

who set their hopes on profits 

from sugar-beets this year have 

squeezed forty million dollars 

from their fields. The sugar bins of 

America are being replenished with 

ninety million dollars’ worth of the sweet- 

est product of the farm, and California 

will supply over 160,000 tons of this 
mountain of sugar. 

Few of us ever stop to consider the 

source of the common food products upon 

our table. We have a somewhat hazy 


Michigan and Utah. California, the frst 
in the United States successfully to manu- 
facture beet sugar on a commercial scale, 
ideally suited to the growth of the beet, 
which here exceeds in sugar content chat 
from any other section, should lead in the 
production of beet sugar, but Colorado is 
first by a liberal margin. Perhaps Cali- 
fornia, in her activity and enthusiasm 
over other products, has not given ade- 
quate attention to the sugar-beet. 

The American sugar-beet industry 
originated in California. The first sugar 


The sugar-beet is a cash crop and the price has varied little in twenty years 


idea that sugar comes from the sugar 
factory, that nature stores it first in 
some vegetable growth, like cane or fruit, 
or beets, but what states or districts are 
the favored storehouses of this pleasing 
portion of our daily wants, or what man- 
ner of special knowledge is required to 
produce it, concerns us not at all. 

But it should concern the practical 
farmer, who is constantly seeking a crop 
that will pay him more for his labor and 
aid him in bringing his land to a higher 
state of productive efficiency. 

A large p centage of the sugar pro- 
duced in the United States comes from 
the lowly sugar-beet. 

The chief beet-sugar producing states 
are, in their order, Colorado, California, 


factory in the state was built at Alvarado, 
Alameda county, in 1870, after several 
years of agitation. The early history of 
the industry is almost as absorbing as the 
more romantic pursuit of hidden treasure 
in the mountains—the overcoming of ag- 
gressive, intensive opposition, the costly 
importation of machinery from Europe, 
the overzealousness of the pioneer manu- 
facturers and the subsequent failure of 
the farmers who endeavored to grow 
beets in untried and unsuitable soil, the 
invasion of the fields by army worms and 
grasshoppers, drought, inefficiency and 
inexperience, and the final winning over 
of men with capital to invest, all played 
iniportant parts in the establishment of 
the industry upon a sound basis. The 
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frst real impetus came in 1890, follow- 
ing ten years of stagnation to the industry 
all over the country, when the McKinley 
tariff provided a bounty of two cents per 

und for sugar produced within the 
Jnited States. Factories sprang up in 
various sections, millions of dollars were 
spent in equipment, farmers were induced 
to enter into new contracts, and from 
that time the industry has gone forward. 
Since then millions in profits have been 
made by the manufacturers and hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been paid 
growers. wen 6 
There are today eleven factories in 
California, which are supplied with the 
harvest from 104,000 acres devoted to the 
growing of sugar-beets. The 1914 pro- 
duction of sugar was 169,004 tons, to 
produce which required 1,082,000 tons of 
sugar-beets. The average price paid for 
these beets was $5.68 per ton, and the 
average yield per acre was 10.4 tons, on 
good, bad and indifferent land. The 
averase cost of growing and harvesting 
the crop approximates $40 per acre, 
which shows that the net income from 
the California beet fields was $19 per 
acre. Vet, mind you. How many farmers 
can do that with wheat? with corn? with 
barley? In Monterey county 17,500 
acres of sugar-beets produce annually 
within $50,000 of the total value of the 
barley harvested from 100,000 acres in 
the same county. 


UGAR-BEETS increase the produc- 
tiveness of other crops, because of the 
deeper cultivation necessary, and hence 
have a unique value that should not be 
underestimated. Aside from being a 
financially profitable crop, the effect upon 
the soil is markedly beneficial. Rotation 
of crops in the Salinas valley, California, 
for example, following the cropping to 
sugar-beets, shows that the percentage of 
increase of other crops is remarkable. 
Oats yielded an increase of eighty per 
cent; barley, seventy-three per cent; hay, 
sixty-six per cent; wheat, eighty per cent. 
The country surrounding Chino, Ox- 
nard, Anaheim and Los Alamitos in 
southern California supplies examples of 
the wonderfully energizing power of the 
sugar-beet. The Los Alamitos factory 
was established in 1887, thirty miles 
southeast of Los Angeles, on the Bixby 
Land Company’s estate. The virgin soil 
broken for the first crop had been used 
only for pasturage. Three thousand acres 
were planted to beets and within six 
months a town of five hundred people, 
with comfortable homes, had sprung up 
about the factory. Oxnard, one of the 
model cities of southern California, is the 
direct result of the establishment of the 
great Oxnard factory in Ventura county 
in 1897. The district adjacent to. the 
factory of the Oxnards at Chino was 
sparsely settled and given over almost 
wholly to cattle-raising up to the time of 
the establishment of the beet-sugar fac- 
tory. Immediately it became a thriving 
community of farms of from ten to forty 
acres, where many people have homes 
and furnish employment for many more. 
Sugar-beets have done much in the de- 
velopment of some of California’s finest 
farm land. They seem to have an 
affinity for the soil in certain sections of 
the state, especially along the low coast 
valleys in Santa Clara, Monterey, San 
Luis Obispo, Ventura, Santa Barbara and 
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Pioneering 


THE FONTANA LAND COM- 
PANY has planted the largest Orange 
and Lemon Grove in the World. It 
has expended hundreds of thousands 
of dollars bringing water to the land, 
building streets and planting trees, 
shrubbery and flowers—all this to 
save their customers from the old kind 
of “pioneering.” 


The points we want to emphasize 
in this advertisement, and which we 
want you to make us prove to you, 
are these. 


= 


loneering— 


Plus 





“Pioneering—Plu 





With the FONTANA PLAN 
of selling groves, already planted, 
at moderate prices and with 
many years to pay—it takes no 
more capital to buy, and own 
and pay for an Orange Grove at 


FONTANA 


than to buy, and develop and 
pay for a farm, anywhere in the 
United States. 











The same investment, in dollars and cents, 
in a FONTANA orange grove is likely to pay 
as great cash returns, year by year, as if put 
into any other form of farming. 











BEAR IN MIND 


Ontario and Pomona. 
Ocean-to-Ocean Highway 


automobile thoroughfares of Southern California. 


and beaches, low rates and frequent cars. 


through the High School. 


and the high quality of its citrus fruits. 


hood”’ seedless grapefruit, 1, 2, 3 and 4 years old. 
buyers can ge 
wish, in any age. 








That FONTANA is in the very heart and center of the 
Navel Orange Belt of Southern California, close to such 
cities as Redlands, Riverside, San Bernardino, Upland, 


That FONTANA is on the Foothill Boulevard, and on the 
two of the celebrated concrete 


That FONTANA is on the Pacific Electric trolley line 
from Los Angeles, with connections to all California towns 


That FONTANA is on the Main Transcontinental lines 
of both the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railways. 
” That a FONTANA Girl or a FONTANA Boy has the 
advantages of excellent schools from the primary grades 


That FONTANA is an established settled community, 
with 20 years’ experience to prove its relative frostlessness, 


We have groves planted of selected stock, Washington 
Navel Oranges, Valencias, Eureka Lemons, celebrated “‘Boy- 
Prompt 
almost any kind and any assortment they 


Southern California is not only a 
“Millionaire’s Paradise,’ it is a land 
of real opportunities for people of 
moderate means, who want to get pro- 
ductive country homes. 


The FONTANA Plan meets almost 


any conditions. 


If you have a good position, and 
want to keep on earning and saving— 
select a young grove—any kind you 
want, oranges, lemons, grapefruit, or 
assorted—and we will give it expert 
care at a low cost. 


If you want to come to California 
now we are ready to show you how to 
make a comfortable income, while your 
trees are growing. 


SIX YEARS TO PAY on the 
younger groves, and easy terms also 
on trees that are almost ready to bear. 








THE FONTANA LAND COMPANY owns the lands and water-rights, and deals directly with buyers. 
References: Sunset Magazine, First National Bank of Los Angeles; Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank; 
San Bernardino National Bank; First National Bank of Rialto. We have hundreds of satisfied buyers all over 


the United States. 


You may safely write us, frankly telling what canital you have, and what you want to do with it, and 


we will write you equally frankly and tell you what FONTANA can do for you. 


Address 


Fontana Land Company 


FONTANA 


CALIFORNIA 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL, BEVERLY 
On the beautiful bay of Monterey Midway between Los Angeles and the sea 




















FOLLOW THE PATH 


INTER IN CALIFORNIA means the 

V V rippling blue of the Pacific along sunny 
beaches, the spread of grassy hills and 
deep-hued orange groves, and above it all the 
beautiful, eternal snows of the mountain barrier, 
raised by Dame Nature against the forces of old 
King Cold. Winter is only a name in the country 
where Tetrazzini gave her inspiring outdoor con- 
cert on Christmas Eve; where they celebrate 
New Year’s Day with a carnival of roses, and 
Easter with a daybreak service on the top of 
Mt. Rubidoux; where you can find pleasure with 
your automobile all winter through, along the old 
El] Camino Real; where you can swim and boat 
and fish just as in summer; where you can see. 
the crack teams of Europe, Canada and America 
rg carne gh tara in exciting polo tournaments; where golf and 
In the center of the orange country tennis and riding are everyday pleasures; where, 




















HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE 
Overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley 


The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 
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THE POTTER, SANTA BARBARA 


Where sea and mountains meet 








HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO 
Just across the kay from San Diego 








OF THE PADRES 


in fact, everything you have to sacrifice in the 
East can be enjoyed in actual defiance of the 
calendar. 

The resorts and hotels pictured on this page 
have helped to make California famous. They 
are as fine as any in the world, and they are 
as noted for hospitality as were California’s 
original hostelries, the old missions themselves. 
These hotels and their managers are known and 
fully endorsed by Sunset Magazine. 

If you or any of your friends are interested we 
want you to take advantage of our Service 
Bureau, which is thoroughly equipped and will 
be glad to furnish literature and information 
about anything pertaining to the country west 
of the Rockies. Just address any of the hotels 
included on these pages or SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
San Francisco, California. 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 


The center of Southern California 








HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 
Near the shores of attractive Lake Merritt 


HOTEL HUNTINGTON, PASADENA 


The home of transplanted millionaires 
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Southern Pacific Steamships 
NEW ORLEANS—NEW YORK 
Combination Rail and Water Trips 
EAST and WEST 
Through Fares Include Berths and Meals on Steamers 

SS SAN FRANCISCO and 
Sunset Limited—new ORLEANS,74 Hours 


Five Days on Ocean Liners 


See Southern Pacific Agents 


L. H. Nutting, P. K. Gordon, s 
366 Broadway, New York Flood Bldg., San Francisco 




















Ghe 
MAask Mr. Foster 
TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 


Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information 
about travel anywhere and about Schools. Mr. Foster has 
opened offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries 
from tourists or residents will receive careful and considerate 
attention. You are invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 


{The ANGELUS HOTEL 
Los Angeles|; w. ROBINSON CO. STORE 


Indianapolis, L. S. Ayres & Co. Cleveland, The Higbee Co. 

Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. Philadelphia, Ackers, 

Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and Chestnut and 12 Sts. 
Boardwalk in front of Hotel Dennis Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores 

New York, Lord & Taylor, sth Ave., 38th St. New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald 

Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Washington, 503 14th St. 

St. Louis, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Co. Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 


15 other offices in Florida and Cuba. 


Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Ward G. Foster, General Manager 
Send st-mp with mil inquiry. 
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Los Angeles counties, and in Alamed, 
and the Sacramento valley counties. The 
chief districts cluster about the immense 
factories which have been established at 
Alvarado, Spreckels, Oxnard, Los Ala. 
mitos, Betteravia, Crockett, Chino, Santa 
Ana and Hamilton City. 

The Salinas valley district may be 
taken as typical of the results from the 
industry. Here is located the Spreckels 
factory, the largest in the world, with a 
daily capacity of 3000 tons of beets, pro- 
ducing approximately 330 tons of sugar 
every twenty-four hours of the working 
period. This factory was established in 
1887, after continuous and «successful 
operation of a similar factory at Watson. 
ville, in the nearby Pajaro valley. The 
farmers of the district receive annually 
about $1,000,000: for their crop. The 
annual cutting of beets averages 209,000 
tons. Over seventeen thousand acr<s are 
devoted to the growing of beets, with an 
average yield throughout the vall-y of 
eleven tons to theacre. Near-Salin::s the 
average reaches thirteen tons and as high 
as 23% tons to the acre have been re 
corded. The standard price prev iling 
here, as elsewhere in California, is 45.50 
per ton for beets testing sixteen ee cent 
sugar content. The price is subject to 
fluctuation according to sugar content, 
with a minimum of $5 per ton. For 
each percentage above the standard, a 
bonus of twenty-five cents is paid and 
some growers have received as high as 
$6.75 a ton for extra quality beets. The 
average cost for irrigation and cultiva 
tion is placed at $36 per acre. 








































WHERE ARE THE PROFITS? 
> Bulletin 392 of the De 


partment of Agriculture, on the cost 
of growing and the return of the sugar- 
beet crop, says: ‘The average yield per 
acre for this crop in the irrigated states is 
ten to twelve tons, but this should not be 
taken as a basis for figuring returns, asit 
represents both good and poor farming 
methods. Those growers who by ther 
industry and forethought have made a 
success in producing sugar-beets can alone 
be considered, and it will be safe to say 
that their average yield per acre is ap 
proximately seventeen tons. Yields as 
high as thirty-six tons per acre have been 
noted and from twenty to twenty-five 
tons per acre are not unusual. 

“From figures gathered throughout the 
district under discussion the following 
items of average cost are given, which do 
not include original leveling of the land, 
interest, and depreciation on farm imple 
ments, or fertilizing, nor is the interest on 
the original investment considered: 





















Cost and profit from growing sugar- 
beets: 
17 tons of beets at $5 flat 

FIG so Hosea tee cece $85.00 
Plowing land 10 to 12 

inches deep ........... $3 
Harrowing, leveling, culti- 

vating and preparing 


8 


er AL Ee oe 2.00 
Drilling in seed.......... 50 
20 pounds seed.......... 2.00 
Cultivating five times, at 

BNI 5S cicis es ei fay 2.00 
Furrowing twice......... 1.00 
Irrigating three times, 

DR ass soe koko ons 3.00 
Thinning, hoeing and top- 

ping, contract......... 20.00 
Plowing out........... 2.00 
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Hauling at 50 cents per ton 
(17 ton crop) 8 
Water charge for mainte- 
nance of canals........ +, 
Total cost of raising.... 44-75 


Profit‘per acte........: $40.25 


“Generally speaking an eight-ton or 
ten-ton crop will just about pay the ex- 
pense of growing, while anything above 
that yield will be profitable, and as the 
tonnage increases, the greater will be the 
returns in proportion. On smaller fields 
the grower and his family very often do 
all or the greater part of the work them- 
selves, thus earning good wages in addi- 
tion to the profit from a good yield. The 
usual cash rental is from $8 to $15 per 
acre, including water-rights.” 


It has been a long step from the first | 
effo:ts of the inexperienced growers who | 


supplied beets to the Alvarado factory in 
1870, to the present-day development of 
the industry with eleven factories taking 





care of the crop from over one hundred | 


thousand acres. 


taining back in the 70’s, to as low as 3 
and 4 cents. The cost of manufacture 
has been reduced from the 12 cents per 
pound which it cost to produce the first 
output of the Alvarado factory to approx- 
imately three cents. But the income of 
the sugar-beet grower has varied less than 
$1 per ton throughout all this almost half 
century of development. Today the 
grower receives more than did he in those 
early days. 

‘The by-products from the sugar-beet 
are a source of profit. The pulp after the 
sugar has been extracted, an ideal stock 
feed, is in demand by the dairyman and 
stockraiser. Salinas valley dairymen an- 
nually purchase 100,000 tons of this pulp 
from the Spreckels factory. The tops in 


Sugar has fluctuated | 
from 15 cents per pound, the price ob- | 





some districts bring as much as $2 per ton | 


for dairy feed, and have an even greater 
fertilizer value. 


IS THERE ROOM FOR MORE GROWERS? 


To sugar-beet industry is merely in 
its infancy. That it is bound to 
grow is as sure as is the truth of the state- 
ment that people will always purchase 
sugar. 

Take, for example, the opportunities 
open in the Salinas valley. Here is a 
splendid district embracing 640,000 acres 
of agricultural land, in point of fertility 
unsurpassed by any valley in California. 
There are 90,000 acres of beet land, with 
only 17,500 acres now devoted to the 
crop. The soil along the Salinas river, 
which traverses the valley, is a very rich 
dark alluvium, which farther back gives 
place to a somewhat lighter loam, very 
deep and easily worked. Irrigation is not 
largely practised, since the rainfall is 
sufficient to mature the crop. 

The sugar-beet has played an important 
part in the development of both’ the 





Salinasand Pajaro valleys. Averagescom- | 


piled from growers show profits of $40 
per acre annually from beets. 
Information concerning the Salinas and 
Pajaro valleys, as well as other districts 
served by the Southern Pacific ra‘lroad, 
which have openings for wide-awake 
farmers, may be obtained by writing to 
Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Trafic Manager, 
Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco. 
Carefully compiled descriptive literature 
will be mailed upon request. 





























Would you not prefer to spend your days in a climate which is comfortable all 


the year round? 


Do you really prefer the long, tedious winters, the ice, snow and blizzards 
which prevail for at least six months in many states? 
a little money, why stay and suffer such discomfort every winter when 
you can enjoy life to the utmost in the ‘‘ Valley of Heart’s Delight’’ 
where roses are ever blooming and winter is a name only? 


Santa Clara County 


Is California at Its Best 
THIRTY MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


It offers you everything to make life happy: flowers, 
society, 


fruit, profitable occupation, congenia! 
beautiful homes, pa sg unrivalled educa- 
tional facilities, all the amenities of modern 
civilization and the finest climate in the 
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If you have made 










world 

A postal or annexed coupon will 
bring you free a 64-paze beauti- 
fully lustrated Booklet 
which tells you the whole in- 
teresting story. Write today to 


PUBLICITY MANAGE 
for the Poard of > 
upervisors on 

San Jose, Calif. 


of 
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—FOU fe 
Galeways 


Between 


The East 


SanFrancisco 


and 


Los Angeles 


BPE 


New Orleans 
El Paso 
Ogden 
Portland 

BE 


Trains of Highest Standard 
Best Dining Car in America 
Oil Burning Engines— 
No Cinders, No Smudge 


No annoying Smoke 


Automatic Block Safety Signal System 
protecting more miles of 
Railroad than on any other 
line in the world. 


Avasiel—- 


Grand Prize for 
Railway Track, 
Equipment, Motive 
Power, and Safety- 
First Appliances, 
San Francisco 
Exposition, 1915. 























Sunset Service Bureau 








homeseeker. 


information and full name an 


Francisco. 


It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or 
Its organization covers the entire West and the service is free. Questions 
and answers of general interest, illustrative of the § 
published monthly in this department. Stamps s ould be enclosed with requests for 
i address must be stated. 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th Street, San 


eneral service of the Bureau, will be 








Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 
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An Acre, Two Women and a Living 


Q. Iam writing for information about 


| southern California. Two sisters, 34 and 
| 36 years old, with a little money—$1500 
| —would like to know if they could make 
| a living on an acre and a half of ground, 


such as raising chickens, turkeys, ducks, 


| geese and squabs, and have a garden for 


ourselves on the half acre and plant the 


| acre to some staple product such as 
| onions, potatoes or beans. We would like 


to locate around Los Angeles provided 
the ground is not too high. What would 


| it cost to put a two- or three-room house 
| on it, something cheap at first, also how 


many chickens would you need starting 


| in? We like southern California on ac- 
| count of the climate because we can be 


out of doors all the year round. How 
much taxes would be on that much land, 
also water tax? Please give information 


| about San Diego in regard to land.— 
| K. McC., Cuicaco, Itt. 


A. We know of quite a number of 
women who started in various lines of 
specialized farming with a capital smaller 
than you have, who have succeeded in 
making a living and a little more out of 
their efforts, but we cannot advise you to 
come West with the idea of immediately 
finding a piece of ground and making it 
pay with the limited amount of money at 
your disposal, unless you are fully expe- 
rienced in the poultry and vegetable busi- 
ness. Do you know anything at all about 
the right methods of handling and feeding 
turkeys, chickens and ducks? Have you 
any idea of the variety of the most profit- 
able squabs or the right way of feeding 
them and the right time to kill and sell 
them? Do you know anything about how 


| onions are raised commercially, whether 


from seed or in some other manner? If 


| you have no farming experience, do you 


know any trade or profession which 
would keep you in funds while you are 
paying the inevitable apprentice fee? 
There are quite a number of. tracts 
around Los Angeles whose owners have 
subdivided the acreage into acre and acre 
and a half lots for the special purpose of 
providing enough ground so that a family 
could produce a large part of its food in 


| its own garden, thus cutting down its 


grocery, meat and milk bill. The idea 
that the average individual can go to 


| work and make a complete living out of 


half an acre or an acre has been discarded 
long ago. Experience has shown that the 
average man or the average woman lacks 
the qualifications necessary to produce an 


| income from so small a piece of ground; 


only the exceptional man or woman can 
accomplish this feat. Of course there are 
real estate promoters who loudly combat 
this statement and fill the newspapers 
with advertisements promising Paradise 
on an acre, but these people have a selfish 
interest at stake and only desire to make 
money out of the sale of the land at high 
prices. 

Either in the vicinity of Los Angeles 
or around San Diego you could obtain 
an acre and put on it a three-room Caii- 
fornia house at a total cost of say $1000 
to $1200. If you go beyond reach of the 
electric lines you could probably get your 
acre and a very modest house for less than 
a thousand. y would cost you not less 
than $500 to get a plant large enough for 
a flock of four hundred chickens and for 
the stocking of it, provided you buy the 
eggs and hatch them in your own incu- 
bator. If you pay cash for your land this 
would leave you without a penny and 
you would have to borrow money for liv- 
ing expenses and to put in some kind of a 
crop. If you are inexperienced the crop 
would probably fail, and you would 
probably lose sixty per cent of your 
chickens, so that at the end of the first 
six months’ operations you would have 
to start all over again and you would 
then be confronted by the fact that your 
borrowing capacity would be exhausted. 
Unless you have a business or an income 
outside of the operation of the miniature 
farm we cannot conscientiously advise 
taking the step you propose. Of course 
we would look at the matter in a different 
light if you were thoroughly familiar with 
the vegetable and chicken business. 


Stump Lands and Citrus Groves 


Q. I read with interest the article by 
Mr. Walter V. Woehlke on “Stumps and 
Milking Stools” in the July number of 
SuNsET and am now anxious for -infor- 
mation on the dairy lands advertised in 
your columns, with special reference as 
to the correctness of price, labor available 
for getting the land cleared, general 
prospects of value of land increasing and 
all information you can give me. 

Concerning Fontana i Ltd., any 
available information would be welcome 
about the. property. Is the price as held 
right and are land prices now at their 
highest or likely to fall or rise? In the 
orange-growing industry does the grower 
get a fair profit or do the middlemen, 
packers and shippers take it all? 

_ If you will give me information on 
these points I shall be most grateful.— 
R. W. B., Risacpur, INp1a. 
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A. Concerning the value of dairy land 
in the Pacific Northwest: For several 
years land from which the marketable 
timber had been removed was held at 
prices considered too high by expert 
opinion. Land covered with stumps, 
with dead-and-down timber and second 
growth in many instances was held at 
prices ranging from $20 to $50 per acre, 
even when the land was broken and moun- 
tainous and remote from transportation. 
Naturally these high prices discouraged 
settlers and clearing operations were 
making slow progress until various asso- 
ciations of public-spirited citizens took 
hold of the matter. They established 
bureaus for listing uncleared, logged-off 
land for sale and endeavored to facilitate 
the meeting of buyer and seller. One of 
these organizations is the Southwestern 
Washington Development Association. 
Thanks to the work of these organiza- 
tions and to the operation of the law of 
supply and el | the price level of un- 
improved logged-off land has been stead- 
ily reduced for the past two years, and a 
good quality of this land can now be 
obtained at prices ranging from $10 to 
$so per acre, the value depending upon 
the quality of the soil, the location of the 
land and the quality of the roads. 


There is no dearth of labor which can be 
had for clearing operations. However, 
the most economical way to clear stump 
land is by contract, having the work done 
at a stated price by one of the numerous 
concerns which are equipped with the 
best and most modern machinery and are 
therefore able to do the job for less money 
than the owner who could not equip him- 
self as thoroughly. This remark applies 
of course only to men who have the neces- 
sary capital to pay for the clearing of say 
forty acres at one time. The man with 
limited capital could have ten acres 
cleared at once and proceed slowly and 
clear the balance of his acreage as he 
needed it for cultivation. 


It is not safe to figure on a cost smaller 
than $75 per acre for clearing and in most 
instances the cost will run above $100 per 
acre. There will be no difficulty in find- 
ing suitable land once you are on the 
ground, to have this land appraised by 
disinterested experts and have the method 
of its development outlined by the Ex- 
periment Station of the Wadinnton 
State College. We are also certain that 
Mr. E. A. Stuart will gladly put the serv- 
ices of his field force at your disposal to 
find the right location for you. 

Concerning the orange industry of 
southern California and the value of 
orange groves: The citrus industry has 
just passed through a crisis lasting three 
years, during which it was assailed in 
two successive years by the most serious 
and extended frosts on record, and by 
the unprecedented amount of citrus fruit 
thrown into a market which had the 
lowest purchasing power in twenty years. 
As a result of these heavy frosts, which 
occurred in 1912 and 1913, and of the low 
price received after the outbreak of the 
war, one might expect to find the industry 
shaken to its foundation and values 


utterly demoralized. Yet it can be con- 
fidently asserted that the bargain hunter 
who tries to buy a full-bearing grove, 
well located, on good soil, fairly free from 
frost, with ample water and well taken 
care of, at a price of $1000 per acre or 


less, will be grievously disappointed. 
Citrus property of this character has 
withstood the storm and has maintained 
itself at an average price level of $1250 
per acre. 

This result was due principally to the 
strength of the codperative organization 
of the growers. There are no packers and 
shippers to levy toll on the profits of the 
citrus grower. He does his own packing 
and shipping at cost. No other branch 
of agriculture in the United States is as 
well organized from the producing to the 
marketing end and on as scientific and 
sound principles as the citrus industry. 
We believe that a citrus orchard, having 
the above qualifications, will continue for 
many years to pay interest at the rate 
of ten per cent on a valuation of $1500 
per acre. Of course, there are many 
full-bearing properties which can be 
bought for considerably less than this 
figure, but any grove x Be is offered for 
less than $1000 per acre may be presumed 
to have something the matter with it; it 
either lacks ample water at reasonable 
prices, is exposed to frequent frosts or is 
deficient in the care of its trees. 

he young groves of the Fontana Com- 
pany are well located, have an ample 
supply of water at reasonable cost, are 
less exposed to frost than the vast bulk 
of the groves, and are well taken care of. 
The soil is rather light but can be greatly 
improved by fertilization. We taue 
that the prices asked for these groves are 
reasonable and that the management 
will keep its contract to the letter. 

Any further information which you 
would like to have we stand ready to 
supply, and we assure you that we shall 
rege take an interest in you and 

elp you to get in touch with the right 
authorities on soil and soil products if 

ou should decide personally to visit the 
Prcibe Coast. 


Concerning the Orland Project 


Q. Will you please send me the follow- 
ing information concerning Orland, in 
the Sacramento valley, California? Can 
one secure good titles to land? Are city 
properties overvalued? What is the 
water proposition? Cost? What sort of 
market for citrus fruits, olives, chickens? 





What chance for dairying? Schools and | 


churches? __ Healthfulness? 
Storms? What prospect for Orland when 
this boom breaks? Could a man invest 
in a small place, say an acre, planted with 
an average of forty oranges, forty lemons, 
forty olives, with chance for chickens, 
make enough off it to pay living expenses? 
We have read your magazine for the past 
five years and are much interested in it.— 


A. L. D., TELLuripE, Coto. 


A. Yes, it is possible to secure legal 
and valid title in the Orland district. 
We do not know whether city property is 
overvalued. The water is supplied by the 
United States Reclamation Service, and 
we have requested the Service to send you 
full information concerning its features 
and the cost of a water-right. 

Ninety-five per cent of the citrus fruits 
raised in California is sold outside the 


Rainfall? | 





state. The Orland crop has the same | 
chance to reach the market as oranges of | 


the Butte county district, on the other 
side of the river, or those grown in any 
other part of California. 


| 
| 








THOSE WHO COME, 
equipped with health, a 
determination to “make 

good” and sufficient capital for 
fair investment, Western Oregon 
offers many, many golden op- 
portunities. 


There is room for farming, 
stock raising, poultry, dairying, 
fruit raising, hop growing and 
many other fields of endeavor. 


The settler of today will find 
many agencies to assist him. 
The experimental work has been 
done. The experience of others 
is available. 


The Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, one of the best equipped 
institutions of its kind in the 
west, will furnish, free, expert 
information regarding soil, crops, 
fruit, livestock, etc. The mar- 
kets are being better organized. 
Transportation facilities are ex- 
cellent and are being improved. 
Oregon ranks among the most 
progressive commonwealths in 
the matter of education. 


If you are interested let us 
send you our book, Oregon for 
the Settler, with more detailed 
information. 


Southern 
Pacific 


JOHN M. SCOTT, 


General Passenger Agent 


PORTLAND OREGON 
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| taken three 
| without artillery preparation. 
| his hat into the ring, jumped after it 
| and put up a fight against General Mills, 
| the Boundary Commission, the War 
| Department, the Attorney-General and 


——aee 


For chickens and eggs San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, etc., not to mention 
Sacramento and Stockton, offer an ex. 
cellent market. For large-sized olives 
the market is excellent, and various 
paavess and canning factories which are 
ocated on the project buy directly from 
the trees. 

You probably know that the world 
champion dairy cow, Tillie Alcartra, was 
born and raised in the Sacramento valley 
and made her record there. The Orland 
Project is a part of the Sacramento valley 
and is rapidly developing a splendid dairy 
industry based upon alfalfa. 

Schools and churches are above the 
average, and we have heard of no epi- 
demics in this district. Some years ago 
malaria was sporadic but the proper 
measures reduced this sickness to a mini- 
mum. 

There is no boom nor has there been 
an Orland boom that we ever heard of. 
If there had been a boom it could not 
have survived the depression that started 
in two years ago and is just now v2n- 
ishing. 

No, we do not believe you could make 
a living on an acre, especially when you 
overburden it with 120 trees. As a rule 
the limit is fifty olive trees alone to an 
acre. You should have at least two ani a 
half acres and unless you are thoroughly 
experienced in truck farming and poultry 
and work very hard you could not sup- 
port a family on even that amount of 


land. 


The Taming of the 
Rio Grande 


(Continued from page 41) 





company was served with an injunction 
at the behest of the Attorney-General. 
Strange to say the construction of the 
Elephant Butte dam was objected to by 
the government because it would ob- 


| struct navigation on the Rio Grande, on 
| the river which, for hundreds of miles 


above and below El Paso, was as inno- 
cent of steam-, flat- and bumboats as 
the Painted Desert is of sanitary drink- 
ing fountains. ; 

‘Now it happened that Dr. Boyd not 
only had vision, courage and English 
capital, but he was also the proud owner 
of a fighting spirit game enough to have 

ai by frontal assault 
He shied 


the whole power of the United States 


| Government that will go down in his- 
| tory. He won rounds one, two, three and 
| four. The low courts and the high ones, 
| peering intently into the bed of the Rio 
| Grande, failed to see any evidence of 


ast, present or future navigation. 
hey opined in judicial language that, 


| unless caterpillar wheels were affixed to 
| the vessels, navigation in the Rio Grande 
| would be postponed until ski-running 


became the favorite sport in Hades. 


| But, after all, Dr. Boyd lost in the fifth— 
| on a foul. The franchise was declared 
forfeited because he had failed to build 
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the dam, the construction of which the 
government prevented by injunction 
and appeal, within the stipulated time 
of five years. 

Still, Dr. Boyd did not raise the white 
flag. He induced the English Foreign 
Office to take up the famous Elephant 
Butte case on behalf of the English 
investors. And he succeeded. The 
affair was scheduled for arbitration and 
the international commission was about 
to be appointed when in the summer of 
1914 London’s attention was diverted 
quite violently to another dispute. 

Dr. Boyd is neither tall nor broad, 
but he is some fighter—also he is a most 
excellent loser. When he realized that 
he personally would not be the instru- 
ment that was to tame the river and 
change the valley into an elongated gar- 
den, lie did the next best thing: gave up 
the fight and let the Reclamation Service 
take hold of the big job. He is now a 
director of the water users’ association, 
and : movement has been started to 
apply the name of Lake Boyd to the 
immense body of water now accumulating 
behind the Elephant Butte dam. 


HIS dam, begun six years ago, is a 
most impressive structure. Though 
it is not the highest in the world, it is as 
bulky as the biggest and it holds back 
more water than the famous Assouan 
barrage in Egypt. Above it the river 
gathers the water from 37,000 square 
miles of mountain.and mesa. Enough 
water comes down the river every year, 
mostly during the floods, to cover a 
million acres a foot deep. But it does not 
go beyond the dam. The titanic block 
of concrete stops it. If not a drop were 
allowed to escape, it would require two 
years and a half to fill the enormous 
reservoir which extends north of the dam 
for a distance of forty miles. Once filled 
the lake will contain enough water to 
cover 2,640,000 acres a foot deep. But 
this immense quantity will be used to 
irrigate 200,000 acres only. The Recla- 
mation Service declined to take a chance 
on the river. Engineers made the reser- 
voir big enough and the irrigated area 
small enough to assure every acre of its 
full supply even if the river should go out 
of business entirely for two years. 
The dam is practically completed now. 





Its official dedication will occur during | 


the coming summer. But its effects made 
themselves felt the moment its construc- 
tion was definitely decided on. It helped 
to make Oscar Snow a rich man, for 
instance. 

Snow was born in the Rio Grande 
valley, I believe, and learned his trade 
at the College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts in Mesilla Park, three miles 
from the old, old town of Las Cruces. 
He didn’t have much when he started 
more than twenty years ago except a 
six-foot body, sound wind, abundance 
of energy and an unshakable faith in the 
valley. Of the latter possession he needed 
an extra large supply. He started as a 
tenant on sixty acres which he put into 
alfalfa, the fodder crop then coming into 
public notice. The results were not 
especially brilliant. 


cayed vegetation, produced hay in 
abundance, the market was limited, 
alfalfa brought six to nine dollars a ton 
and the demand for it was not exceeding- 


Though the deep | 
soil, fertilized by ages of floods and de- | 
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and Flowers’’—California—will come 
true, just as soon as you desire, if you 
let me tell you where you can get 


excellent land, in large or small tracts, 





at reasonable 
prices and on easy 


terms. So write to 


me TODAY. 





Accurate information ; 
free for the asking. 


R. A. SMITH 
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ly strong. Still, Snow made enough out 
of the sixty rented acres to buy them, 
at low-water, shifting-channel _ prices, 
Thereafter he continued to buy. Most 
of the landowners were anxious to sell, 
They did not believe that the Rio Grande 
would ever become a docile, henpecked 
river; Snow knew it would. He backed 
his faith with his signature on numerous 
notes given in payment for land, and 
whatever he bought he put into alfalfa 
at the earliest moment. 

About twelve years ago central and 
eastern Texas, Louisiana and northern 
Mexico discovered the peculiar virtues 
of alfalfa hay; they found that a ton of 
alfalfa would get more work out of a 
mule, more pork out of a pig, more milk 
out of a cow than a ton of timothy. So 
the cotton growers and the dairymen 
began to buy more and more alfalfa, 
The Rio Grande valley could ship the 
hay into the cotton Feislete of ‘Texas 
and Louisiana, into the mining regions 
of Chihuahua at a freight cost of $3.50 
to $6 a ton; districts farther west and 
north had to pay from $6 to $9 freight 
per ton. The Rio Grande valley had the 
alfalfa trade cinched. The price kept 
pace with the increasing demand, climbed 
to $12, $14, even to $18 a ton and staid 
there. Since baled alfalfa could be de 
livered at the sidetrack for about $5 a 
ton, and since five tons was a fair average 
crop, an acre of alfalfa yielded a net 
income of $45 to $65. Snow by-and-by 
had a thousand alfalfa acres working for 
him. Most of the land was bought by 
him during the lean lottery years for less 
than a single year’s profit under the new 
dispensation. He is wealthy now, a 
bank director, motor owner, capitalist, 
officer in the water users’ association, 
But he does not employ a valet and a 

rivate secretary. I found him tossing 
ttt sacks of Spanish beans upon the 
scales, weighing on out in Spanish to 
a swarthy customer. 

There are a good many swarthy labor- 
ers and landowners in the Rio Grande 
valley. They were there first, centuries 
before the coming of the first American 
settler. President Lafayette Clapp of the 
Las Cruces Water Users’ Association | 
sends out a monthly report to the two 
thousand members. A thousand letters 
are printed in English; another thousand 
in Spanish. Most of the old lands under 
the community ditches that relied upon 
the river's undomesticated, erratic flow 
were farmed by Mexicans when the proj- 
ect was started. Las Cruces, -Ysleta, 
Rincon were pure Spanish-American 
towns in those days. Sun-dried adobe 
covered with plaster constituted the 
building material, and long spouts pro- 
jected from the flat roofs to keep the 
walls from melting during the rains, 
When the Reclamation Service tried to 
survey the farm lands under the century- 
old ditches, it gave up in despair. There 


| was not a single corner to begin with; 
| not one straight, unbroken section line 


| had ever 
| farms had most unusual shapes and there 


been run. The individual 
was not a valid, legal description to 


identify one of the twelve thousand 

miniature holdings. 
What was to be done? The land had 

to be surveyed in order to establish valid 


| water-rights and to determine the part 


of the cost each parcel was to bear. 
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FTER weeks of reclaiming and 
planning, all futile, the engineer in 
charge had an inspiration. He caused 
to be manufactured thousands of long, 
square blocks. These blocks he dis- 
tributed among the Mexican landowners, 
asking them to set the blocks into the 
ground at the corners of their properties. 
There were twelve thousand vague, 
ill-defined parcels. What would have 
happened if American owners had been 
asked thus to define the limits of their 




















property? If killings could have been 
avoided, the courts of New Mexico would 
still be clogged by hundreds of lawsuits, 
and neighborhood feuds by the score 
would be going full blast. 

I believe the Mexican farmer and labor- 
er has been much maligned. ’Tis true 
that designing politicians have taken 
advan‘age of his ignorance to keep them- 
selves in power for the sake of the spoils, 
but at heart the Mexican is a peace-lov- 
ing, e:sily contented individual. He 
proved it in the Rio Grande valley. The 
thousands of landowners quietly, with- 
out fuss, without one lawsuit, by friendly 
agreement set the corners and defined 
the limits of their land. It was easy to 
survey, map and record the holdings 
after that. 

Las Cruces, the old irrigation town, 
has no bars. When a certain district 
prepared to hold a prohibition election, 
the owner of the single saloon in the 
neighborhood appeared before the com- 
mittec. 

“Tt is not necessary to hold an elec- 
tion,” he said simply. “I have made my 
living out of the place for twenty-six 
years, but I can still do other work. You 
do not want my place. I close it to- 
morrow. Adios.” And he did. 

The Mexican population of the valley, 
however, is thinning out rapidly. Since 
land values went up, many of the owners 
could not resist the temptation and sold 
out. All around the Mexican nucleus 
on the old lands irrigated from the ancient 
community ditches American families 
are settling on the new, higher units 
and, more’s the pity! the ancient towns 
are rapidly being modernized. Bunga- 
lows are springing up everywhere and 
the picturesque adobe buildings of the 
older days are giving way to immaculate 
brick blocks with the latest modern 
improvements. 

Alfalfa and grain have been the valley’s 
chief products. The ranchers shipped 
baled alfalfa to Illinois and loaded the 
return cars with butter, eggs and canned 
milk for their own consumption. Why 
should they bother with cows and chick- 
ens when alfalfa brought them sixteen 
and eighteen dollars a ton? Fortunately 
the great war changed conditions. When 
cotton dropped to seven cents a pound 
the Texas and Louisiana growers could 
no longer afford to feed their mules al- 
falfa at $25 a ton. They proceeded to 
taise their own hay, and in the Rio 
Grande valley prices dropped to eight 
and ten dollars a ton. Whereupon a 
tush for livestock began. Cow purchas- 
ing associations were formed, dairy 
herds were bought, pigs and chickens 
came into favor. At last the farmers 
realized that a district famous for the 
Belicy and quantity of the hay it pro- 
uces per acre is eminently qualified to 
become equally famous—and_prosper- 
ous—as a livestock. and dairy center. 





They will have to build miles of feeding 
racks and buy thousands of milk pails 
before they will be able to supply nee 
Mexico, western Texas and north-cen- 
tral Mexico with all the meat, butter, 
milk, bacon and eggs this vast country 
now has to draw from California and the 
Middlewest. 

It isn’t going to be all bacon, butter, 
beef and eggs, though. 

There is plenty of room for the diversi- 
fier to show his talent in the Rio Grande 
valley. He has good, deep soil, a long 
growing season and Aaa sons of sun- 
shine—not to mention the spring winds— 
to work with, and out of these ingredients 
it is easy to produce first-class vegetables, 
melons, small fruits, plums, peaches, 
grapes, apples and especially pears. I 
have seen pears in the Rio Grande valley 
which approached the pears of the Rogue 
River valley in Oregon, both in size, 
color and flavor, and the Rogue river 
product is the peer of all pears. New pear 
orchards are fairly numerous and un- 
doubtedly remunerative along the Rio 
Grande; since the blight ran through 
the orchards of the United States like a 
brush fire the marketing of pears has 
caused small worry to those who -had 
them. And the Rio Grande people 
swear by the cornerstone of the Ele- 
phant Butte dam that pear blight has 
not yet blown its breath upon a single 
twig in the valley. 

Diversification as practised hitherto 
in the irrigated West has usually meant 
the production of luxuries, of deciduous 
and citrus fruits, berries, cantaloupes, 
nuts, hops, grapes and other high-priced 
commodities. Considering the things 
that have happened to the market for 
most of these luxuries of late, perhaps 
the Rio Grande valley showed superior 
wisdom and foresight when it continued 
its plain alfalfa diet. It is an indisputable 
fact that, taken by and large, the Rio 
Grande project is on a sounder economic 
basis, so far as the area already under 
cultivation is concerned, than most of 
the other Reclamation Service enter- 

rises. But this does not mean that the 

lephant Butte project may now sit 
down in the arm-chair and take it easy. 
Only a beginning has been made. By 
far the largest portion of the 180,000 
acres to be supplied with Elephant 
Butte water is not yet under cultivation. 
How to make productive this land, each 
acre of which represents an investment 
of at least $50 for the irrigation system, 
is a problem hard enough to wear out 
several sets of vanadium-steel store teeth. 


a a government land is all gone. 
Tracts of two thousand, five thou- 
sand, ten thousand acres are owned by 
individuals and corporations. They must 
be subdivided and sold before they can 
legally receive water; a good part of the 
land is rather rough and much of it is 
covered. with a fairly heavy growth of 
deep-rooted willows, mesquite and cha- 
parral. Clearing, leveling and ditching 
this land will cost from $20 to $30 an 
acre. But before the land can be clearéd 
and leveled, before the water can be 
productively applied, the owner must 
have his pay. Three years ago a goodly 
share of the close-in desert was. held at 
$100 and $125 an acre. Counting the 
cost of the water-right and the expense 
of getting the land ready for the plow, 











The 
Which is reclaiming nearly 200,000 acres of 
fertile lands in the valleys of the Rio Grande, 
in New Mexico and Texas, is so far completed 
that water has been delivered from its great 
storage reservoir for nearly a year past. 
Settlers are wanted, men and women of the 
right sort, who are not afraid of work and who 
will pursue some special line of agricultural 
endeavor. 
Fruit growers who understand fruit growing 
and who will pick and pack the product of their 
orchards as it should be picked and packed will 
do well in any of these valleys. All deciduous 
fruits thrive here. 
We want settlers who will feed their abundant 
yields of alfalfa to hogs, to beef “critters’’ or 
to dairy cows instead of growing it for the hay 
market. 
Above all things dairymen are wanted. The 
abundant crops of forage, of all kinds, which 
may be grown here and the great market for 
dairy products afforded by the rapidly growi: 
city of El Paso and the mining camps o 
Arizona, New Mexico and West Texas and the 
northern states of the Republic of Mexico, 
make of this an ideal dairying center. 
For details and for descriptive booklets, of a 
general nature, write: 


Joint Immigration Bureau 
Room 3, Chamber of Commerce 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





Joint Immigration Bureau 
Post Office Box 63 
LAS CRUCES, N. M. 






































Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A select hotel with every modern appoint- 
ment. Absolutely fireproof. 


Handsomely furnished spacious suites for 
parties at very reasonable rates. 


Central location. Superior cuisine. Personal 


management. 


J. H. DAVIS, Proprietor 











[f someone had been 
on the job 


“I really didn’t have a chance to go after 
a money order to send to SUNSET to renew 
my subscription and I hate to miss any 
copies.” 


That is the greeting received by one of: our 
agents when he called on a reader whose sub- 
scription had expired. any more’ of our 
subscribers are in the same fix. hey must 
wait until they get the time and opportunity to 
secure a check or money order to mail to us. 
Agents can call and get these orders, save our 
subscribers inconvenience and make money for 
themselves. If you want to represent us in 
your city by following up expirations and 
securing new subscribers, write for particulars to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Circulation Department 


San ‘Francisco, California 
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Van Nuys 
Hotel 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


BEST IN THE WEST 


The Van Nuys is known 
the world over among the 
best class of travelers. for 
its high standard of service 
and its homelike surround- 
ings and atmosphere. Its 
biggest patronage is. from 
the better class of travelers 
on the Pacific Coast and 
that tells the stury. a 


B.W. Thompson and A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 
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HERE IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU 
if you can write a prize winning letter. 
See page 5 for particulars in regard to 
SUNSET’S “AD-LETTER” 
CONTEST for Nineteen-Sixteen. 











A JOB NEAR HOME 
That's what we can offer the settlers that we are placing on 
our land in the Mt, Vernon district, the best land in Wash- 
ington. Close to school, town and railroad. Sold on a 10 
year payment plan in 10, 20and 40 acre tracts. Only a little 
money necessary; the work helps make the payments. 

H.C, PETERS, Owner 802 Third Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 














| these prices meant an investment for 


the bare land of $200 an acre. 
Some time ago the thoughtful mem- 
bers of the water users’ association be- 


| gan to realize that the continued increase 
| in the price of raw land would greatly 


retard the healthy. and normal develop- 
ment of the entire project, a fact which 
had already become evident to the In- 
terior Department in regard to all 
Reclamation Service projects. To pre- 
vent further inflation, to bring about 
deflation, if possible, the water users 
began a campaign of education. They 
showed that every dollar added to the 
price of a raw acre made it harder to 
find a buyer, made it easier for the buyer 
to go broke under the burden. They 
agitated for lower prices, obtained op- 
tions on the holdings of those who did 
reduce the price and, aided by the gen- 
eral drop in the value of irrigated lands, 
they succeeded. not only in arresting 
inflation, but in bringing about a decline 
in the level of average prices. This re- 
duction in a good many instances has 
been radical; there are tracts which, 
priced at $100 an acre and more three 
years ago, are now on the market at $60 
and $70 an acre. 

The association went even farther. It 
hired an official land-shower who ‘is 
taking charge of landseekers, piloting 
them in his machine over the Mesilla 
valley and pointing out available tracts 


—_} 


to them. He tells the truth about ¢, 
quality of the land; he will not show lan 
unless the price is reasonable. W hatever 
he says is backed by the full power hid 
association. And he never tries to g¢lj 
a newcomer more land than. the pros 
pective settler can afford to buy, 
works on a fixed salary and w —_ 
commissions the landowners go 
into the association’s sconce ence 
the land-shower endeavors to obtain 
the best bargain for the buyer rather 
than for the owner of the land. A similg 
service is rendered by the joint coloniza- 
tion bureau maintained jointly by the 
Las Cruces and the El Paso valley water 
users’ associations. 

The whole of this region in westem 
Texas, northern Mexico and in Ney 
Mexico is a vast outdoor sanitarium, 
Lying from 3000 to 4500 feet abo-e sex. 
level, with Italian skies, brisk, shor, 
mild winters and sparkling surimer, 
the dry air of this plateau country ha 
transformed thousands of invalids into 
productive, healthy, happy citizens. It 
is an old country, yet it is just beg inning 
to find its real stride. Its copper anc silver 
and gold mines have been producing for 
centuries, yet they have never shown as 
great an output astoday. Its fores:s an 
coal veins have just been opened. It’sa 
land of wide, far horizons; there i: hope 
and promise in its clear air. It’s = goof 
country to live in and grow up with. 





The Three Captains 


(Continued from page 16) 


effect of a well-placed kick from this de- 
ceptive animal. His forehead was broad, 
intelligent, and the contours suggesting 
music and mathematics (two faculties in 


which his ability approached to genius) 


abnormally developed. It overhung a 
pair of light-colored eyes which never 
seemed to focus on the object of his im- 
mediate attention but to gaze through or 
beyond. The smallness of their pupils 
gave them an even more sinister regard. 
His nose was thin, aquiline, but with 
rather spreading, sensitive nostrils and 
his mouth was well shaped, with mobile 
lips, and beneath it a rather pointed chin. 

In a way he was a handsome man and 
there lacked no proof of his fascination 
for women. It 1s probable that if the 
truth were known his blood was’a pretty 
pure strain from some hidalgo of the 
shattered Spanish Armada. His virulent 
hatred of the English, of which he made 
no secret, may have been partly a heredi- 
tary trait. He spoke most languages with 
easy volubility and his English was that 
of an Oxonian. Well dressed, scrupu- 
lously clean, he might have passed for a 
British peer of the gier falcon type bred 
in the hills of the north. 


 Gysgae a sound and respectable mas- 
ter mariner who had never departed a 
hair’s breadth from the channels of legiti- 
mate trade, had always regarded MacTav- 
ish as an enemy to society and no better - 
than a pirate, in which opinion he was en- 


tirely correct. However, the well-known 
fact of the man’s being an open and ack- 
nowledged enemy to England endowed him 


at this moment with a special grace in the 

eyes of the German, who had read in his 

belated newspapers Lissauer’s Hymn of 
Hate and thoroughly approved it. Cassel 

hated England partly because of. trade 
conflicts but principally because _ the 
orders issued by his government were to 
hate her, and he was a good disciplin: rian. 

Wherefore from his partisan point of view] 
it seemed that there must lurk some latent 
good in any sincere hater of perfidious 
Albion. On this account he had recently 
greeted MacTavish with a politeness which 
aroused the suspicion of that outlaw. 

His rendezvous with MacTavish was at 
the gambling dive in a small private room 
reserved for the use of certain more aris- 
tocratic clients of the establishment—men 
of Cassel’s quality, and on. entering he 
found MacTavish awaiting him. 

“How do you do, Captain?” said Cas- 
sel, and offered his hand which the other 
took rather as a wolf paws at a jaw-trap. 

“Quite well, thanks,” MacTavish an- 
swered, and his pale eyes flickered over 
Cassel and then at the dingy, flyspecked 
clock. ‘‘You are half an hour late,”’ said 
he. “They will be wanting this room 
presently.” 

“In that case,” said Cassel, “sup pose 
we go aboard the ship. Perhaps i it would 
be better, anyway. What I have to talk 
to you about is very important and should 
be greatly to your advantage, but it would 
not do to be overheard.” 


ACTAVISH assented, and in the 
gathering darkness the two went 
down to the beach, where they found a 
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shore-boat to setthem aboard the “Dant- 
ager.” Scarcely a dozen words were said 
on the way out, but when they were in Cas- 
sel’s cabin the German went to his propo- 
sition with characteristic conciseness. 

“J have a bit of work for you,” said he. 
“Seagrave is sailing the day after to- 
morrow, homeward bound with a cargo 
of saltpeter. I shall sail some hours later 
with a cargo of copper ore and hides. My 

lan is to overhaul the Chester Maid just 
inside thé entrance to the straits, lay her 
alongside and take charge of her. [ shall 
then put Seagrave and his crew under 
guard in the forepeak and proceed’ with 


the Chester Maid, impersonating Sea- | 


grave. Do you understand ~" 

“Quite so,” said MacTavish. 

“Good. You and your crew are to sail 
with me on the Dantziger under my 
orders. After we have taken the Chester 
Maid you are to take command of the 
Dantzizer and navigate her to a certain 
point o'f the Irish coast where you will be 
met b: a flotilla of German submarines 
which will convoy you into Cuxhaven or 
the Baltic. The Dantziger will be under 


the Peruvian flag and her papers will show | 


her to be owned by a Peruvian firm and 
manned by a British master, yourself, and 
a British crew. If you should be stopped 
previously by a British ship this should be 
enough to let her continue her voyage.” 


“How about the contraband copper?” | 








asked MacTavish in his languid and | 


softly modulated voice. 

“Her cargo will be ostensibly hides, and 
nobody is going to rummage under these 
rotten hides which I shall load to get to 
the copper. She will be cleared for Copen- 
hagen. If you should be stopped by a 
German ship during the voyage, her real 
papers and the credentials in code from 
our German consul here will be sufficient. 
Our consul is attending to her fictitious 
transfer and clearance. That is merely a 
question of bribes. If you choose to 
undertake the job you will now receive a 


thousand marks from me and on entering | 


Cuxhaven or Dantzig:and presenting the 


orders which we shall give you, you will | 
be paid the amount of fifty thousand | 


marks, with which you may make such 
division between yourself and crew as you 
see fit. Is that all clear?” 


ACTAVISH’S light eyes seemed 
fastened on some distant planet. 
“Suppose this British ship that holds 
me up decides to burrow into those hides 
and comes on the copper ore?” he asked. 
“No danger,” said Cassel. ‘““They are 


mostly spoiled hides and nobody is going | 


to want to dig into them very deep. But 
there is another thing. We are to make 


the voyage in consort, ostensibly for the | 
sake of mutual assistance should one of us | 


happen to strike a mine on hauling in on 


the coast. If stopped by a British man- | 


‘of-war I shall testify that you are what 


you represent yourself to be, as you were 
loading in Callao the same time as myself. 


nce met by our submarine fleet there | 


will be no longer any danger as it will pilot 
us through the mines and into port.” 
‘If you are held up by a British ship,” 


said MacTavish, “on learning that you | 


have a cargo of saltpeter she is almost 
sure to convoy you into port.” 

<q. . do not think so,” Cassel answered. 
England is in no great need of saltpeter 


at this moment, so far as I can learn. We 
hope that she may be, later, as the result 














The Terrors of Winter 
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Or 


. 5 twenty degrees above zero. 
we. NO SNOW—NO HARD FREEZES HERE 


When the farmers in less favored localities are housed by 

ice and snow our farmers are at their spring breaking, our 

fruit trees are budding, our cattle and hogs and 
sheep are in their pasture. 

Fresno has more small farms than any other Western 
County—which means that more individual farm- 
ers are earning their way on small tracts here than 
in any other section of the Pacific Coast country. 
Thereare opportunities in Fresno County for hun- 
dreds of energetic workers. 
touch with farmers seeking a home where they can 
make more money under ideal farming conditions. 


For further information and illustrated literature address 


FRESNO COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce. .... .. ed 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce... .....-. 

Selma Chamber of Commerce..........--.-.-- 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........... 

Reedley Chamber of Commerce... 

Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. 

Fowler Chamber of Commerce... 

Parlier Chamber of Commerce. .. . 

Raisin City Chamber of Commerce. . 

Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. . 

Laton Chamber of Commerce. . pyr 
Kerman Chamber of Commerce.............---- 


Riverdale 
- ..-Laton, California 
....--Kerman, California 


io in Fresno County 


er, : .. The Fresno farmer proceeds with his daily tasks straight 
i through the winter, with the assurance that nothing more 

~~, unpleasant than gentle winter rains can interfere with his 
x 


(JF x 
\ plowing or his farm labors. 
, Se The weather records show that only once in the history of 


the bureau, has the thermometer registered as low as 
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He was old, rich—and lonely. Many years ago his life had been 
crammed with adventure, with the Romance of Gold. So he 
sneaked away, back to the Golden Hills of his golden youth. At Jackass Bar 
he met another old-timer, a yellow, wrinkled, toothless, “heathen Chinee.” 
The story of the lonely millionaire and the lonely Chinaman, of their strange 
doings at Jackass Bar is told by Robert Welles Ritchie. It will bring a lump 


into your throat. Don’t miss it in the 


FEBRUARY SUNSET 
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Real Estate—California 


Beautiful Sierra Foothill Country. After 
extensive search over California have found and 
= excellent 300-acre tract bench land 

rdering Stanislaus River at edge of Sierra foot- 
hills, very attractive scenically, on main highway 
8. F. to Yosemite. Soil and climate adapted to 
citrus and other fruits, nuts and Alfalfa. Tract 
fully watered by gravity ditch. Am Coveloping 
part for own home and brother doing same. ant 
to establish congenial community with possibility 
of practical co-operation in development, market- 
ing, etc. Will sell to desirable parties 10 or 12 
tracts of suitable size at very reasonable price. If 
interested write for album of photos of propesty. 
George S. Henry (C. E. Harvard), Oakdale, Cal. 








You can own a Home in Sunny Southern 
California, at Los Angeles Harbor. Magnificent 
view of mountains, cities and sea, like Naples, 


Italy. Squarely in the pe. of a growing seaport. 
Choice lots $10 cash and $10 monthly. rite for 
y. C. J. Colden, 514 Story Blidg., Los 


map today. 
Angeles, California. 


Imperial Valley, California, ‘‘the Nile of the 
United States.’’ Wesell and exchange Valley lands 
anywhere. Also San Diego city and country for 
Eastern and Northern city or country property. 
Write N O. Ramage. 964 Sixth St., San Diego, Calif. 








The Famous Santa Clara Valley—‘‘We sell 
i‘ vo for our monthly Real Estate Bulletin, 
t of 


ginces and descriptive literature of the 


valley. D. Crawford & Co., San Jose, Cal. 





California Land Bargains—Write C. M. 
Wooster Co., Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, for list 
of cattle, hog. dairy, poultry, fruit farms. Estab- 
lished 30 years. 


Real Estate-—Utah 


Wheat and Ho 











Land for only $25 per acre, 
nine years to pay: ocated in Juab Valley on main 
line Salt Lake R. R. near thrifty town of mills. 
Soil is rich sandy loam, will raise from 30 to 67 
bushels wheat per acre without irrigation. Run- 
ning water piped to houses. District has rainfall 
every month in the year. Average 16.38 inches for 
20 years. Free cedar posts and fuel. Send for 
descriptive folder giving full information. Conant- 
Winstanley Co., 1108 Van Nuys Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

















Real Estate—Virginia 





Orchards in Famous Fruit Belt of Virginia. 
Low price. Easy terms. On railroad, near market. 
Write for list. Farm lands $15.00 per acre up. | 
Mild summers, short winters, good markets. Te 
you will send names of two friends interested in 
Virginia or North Carolina will enter your name 
for year’s subscription free to Southern Home- 
seeker. Write F. H. LaBaume, Agrl Agt., Norfolk 
& Western Railway, Room 267, N. & W. Blidg., 
Roanoke, Va. 





Real Estate— Arizona 

**Where orepe grow every month of the year.’’ 
In the famous Salt River Valley, Arizona; home of 
early oranges and grapefruit, famous alfalfa land. 
Big money in winter gardening. New tract now 
open at Marinette on railroad, 17 miles from Phoenix, 
capital of state. Take advantage of opening prices. 
Write for literature. Palmborg Colonization Co., 
Marinette, Arizona. 











Motion Pidure Plays 


Write Photoplays. Make a Fortune in Your 
spare time. $10 to $500 each paid. Experience or 
literary ability unnecessary. Constant demand. 
Send for Free book ‘‘How to Write Photoplays.”’ 
Enterprise Co., SS-3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 











Absolutely Free Instructions in Photoplay 
writing to people with ideas. $10 to $100 for plots. 
Constant demand. Literary ability ‘or corre- 
spondence course unnecessary. Franklin Co., 1278 
8. Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Write Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems— 
$10 to $300 each. Constant demand. No corre- 
spondence course. Start writing and selling at 
once. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 321 Atlas 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





Have You Ideas for Photoplays or Stories? 
If so, we will accept them in any form—criticise | 
free—sell on commission. Big rewards. Hundreds | 
making money. Get details today. Story Re- | 
vision Co., 17-Main, Auburn, N. Y. — ~ | 


Patents 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 
distribution. eorge Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C 


Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and “Patent Buyers."’ Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 











Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are 
for —— procured through me; three 
list hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free; I hep 
you market your invention; advice free. R. 
Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


writin 
t 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Patents secured or Fee 
Returned. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Inventors—Do not sacrifice your inventions. 
Get Full Money Value. Free book. Write Pub- 
lishers ‘‘Inside Facts,’’ 607 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ‘ 


: Salesmen Wanted 











Wonderful Opportunity—Start “as our 
agent, become manufacturer. Everyday necessities. 
Fastest repeat sellers. Marvellous profits. Propo- 


Samples free. 


sition worth at least $40 weekly 
8t., Boston, 


Frederick Lobl Company, 534 Warren 
Mass. 





Agents Wanted—To advertise our goods by 
distributing free sample to consumer. 90. cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. Thomas Mfg. 
Co., 576 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


a Help Wanted 


Free Illustrated Book tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here 
for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 
ment. Just ask for booklet C. 8S. 914. No obliga- 
tion. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

















Miscellaneous 


Australian Black Opals mounted in 10 kt. 
rings or scarf pins at $5.00 each. Brooches $10.00 
each Also large assortment of fancy black opals. 
Illustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, California. 








Purchase Rare Books and First Editions 
from an expert (not an agent) who will select for 
you items that, grouped together, will make a dis- 
tinctive collection of books. Address Downing, 
Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 


: Old Coins Wanted 


Will pay $5.00 to $50.00 for large cent dated 
1799. We pay cash premiums on all large cents, 
eagle cents, etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thou- 
sands of coins and bills wanted. Send 4c for our 
Large Illustrated Coin Circular. May mean large 
orofits to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 65, Ft. 
Vorth, Tex. 

$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of coins 
dated before 1910. Send Ten cents at once for our 
New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7, showing 
ruaranteed — Get posted. Clarke Coin Co., 
Box 69, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Music 


Song Poems Wanted for Publication. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Send us your verses or 
melodies today or write for instructive booklet— 
it’s free. Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


Private Schools 


Priyate Boarding School on beautiful ranch 
in Southern California, near mountains. Hunting, 
Fishing, Tennis, Riding, Driving. Private tutoring. 
Board and room $10 per week. Write for particu- 









































lars. Box 124, Saticoy, Ventura County, California. | 


of the blockade, but England herself dog, 
not appear to have any apprehension gq 
this account. With her great extent of 
open sea coast she is not shut off as we ar 
in Germany. However, that is a chang 
which I shall have to take. But it dog 
not concern you. Mind you, MacTavish, 
I don’t say that the job is a crack sure one, 
If it were you wouldn’t be offered fifty 
thousand marks to tackle it.” 


ACTAVISH shook his head. “The 

pay is not attractive, Casse!,”’ said 
he. “It is not in proportion to the valueof 
the service rendered, nor to the risks tobe 
run. Stop to think, man; here we propos 
not only to take a valuable ship and « cargo 
of rich, minerally pure Bolivian copper 
ore to a country so hard pressed ‘or the 
stuff that they’re commandeerinsg: ané. 
irons and church bells and pots an: pans 
and kettles but we’re cutting off anothe 
ship with a full cargo just as badly v. anted 
sat eaiees Germany a handsome present 
of her. In doing it some of her Jo innies 
may get their gruel and there’s a h inging 
job right off, if we fluke it. In ‘act it 
wouldn’t need a beggar or two sci agged 
to make it that. The piracy alone would 
be enough, even in tirhes of peace. Fifty 
thousand marks? Man, dear, you make 
me blush for your German avarice. Just 
take your little slate and pencil and mul 
tiply that figure hy five and we may k 
able to talk business; otherwise, good 
night!” 

Cassel frowned and began to drum on 
the table with his strong fingers. He had 
expected something of the sort but his 
patriotism, thrift and hard commercial 
sense rebelled at obliging his government 
to pay so dearly for a service which he did 
not consider as desperately difficult or 
dangerous. 

“You must remember, MacTavish,” 
said he, “that you are not taking home 
two ships, but only one.” 








“And you must remember, old chap,” 
said MacTavish quickly, “that you can't 
get either of them home without the help 
of me and my jokers. And you must re 
member also that the deal cuts both ways, 
as you count not only on scooping the 
Chester Maid and her nitre for ermal 
but on keeping England from getting 
them. Why, hang it all, Cassel, when 
stop to think I’m almost tempted to stand 
out for half a million, or else take you up 
on your offer of the paltry fifty thousand 
“a steer the bally ship into Cork or 
Plymouth.” And he smiled pleasantly at 
the German. 


ee gave a grunt of contempt. 
“Don’t try to bluff me, MacTavish,” 
said he. “I’ve considered that, of course. 
You know as well as I do that there’d be 
no good for you in anything like that. 
They'd be more apt to stretch your neck 
as a pirate than to give you a gold watch 
and £15 for the capture of a German 
merchantman. Besides, with our block- 
ade you’d never get her into port. It's 
not as though you were a man with a spot- 
less record, nor a patriotic Englishman 
nor a friend of Seagrave. Now I'll tell 
you what I'll do; I’ll double my offer and 
make it a hundred thousand marks and 
ou can take that or leave it, just as you 
ike. In fact I’m not authorized to offer 
any more.” 
MacTavish’s quick, penetrating planes 
examined Cassel for an instant. He was 
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akeen judge of men and he saw that this 
decision was a final one. Everything 
about the lawless adventure appealed to 
his gambler’s nature. It was a blow at 
England, at Seagrave, whom he knew and 
hated, and he reflected that a thousand 
marks apiece to his six men and twice that 
to his mate would leave him a fortune 
sufficient to put him on his feet again for 
some new venture. So he sighed and said: 

“Very well, Cassel, I’m on, since you 
will be so devilish stingy. I say, though, 
how about your German crew?” 

“They can pass as Scandinavians,” said 
Cassel. “In fact, three of them are. The 





: Jeff Davis only staged a clap-trap melo- 


rest are Dantzig men and all speak some 
Danisl: or Swedish.” 


“How many of them are you going to 
leave aboard the Dantziger?”’ MacTavish 
asked. 

“On'y one watch of the black gang,” 
Casse! answered. “The work will not be 
hard, zs you will be running about four 
knots under your normal speed.” 
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“Right-o,” said MacTavish. There 
was a moment’s silence and the pale eyes 
of the sea scamp rested for a moment on 
the face of the German with a curious 
scrutiny which was not without a certain 
admiration. 

“Tell me something, Cassel,” said he. 
“What if I had refused to have anything 
to do with the proposition?” 

“You would never have left this cabin 
alive,” said Cassel briefly. 

Macfavish’s sensitive lips quivered, 
then he smiled. 

“Gad,” said he, “you Germans are cer- 
tainly thorough in your methods.” 

Cassel did not reply. He rose, went to 
his small ship’s safe and opened it, then 
tossed upon the table a chamois leather 
sack which clinked agreeably. 

“Count yourself a thousand marks,” 
said he. “That is for immediate ex- 
penses,” and turning he went into an 
adjoining stateroom. 

(To be continued) 





Self-Help for the Hobo 


(Continued from page 21) 


There were 381,975 meals served, cost- 
ing a trifle less than five and a half cents 
apiece. The men who were working re- 
ceived three meals a day and the others 
two. The object was to keep all men 
physically fit. But it only required one 
and one-third days’ work for each of the 
men over a period of six months to keep 
them all fed. This is certainly a country 
of cheap and abundant food. 

I will not describe the hotel. The phys- 
ical aspects of shelters of this kind are 
pretty much alike. This one made a 
point of bathing the men and sterilizing 
their clothes as they entered. A down- 
and-outer might enter at ten in the even- 
ing and go out the next morning clean, 
rested, shaved and with food in his 
stomach with which to face the day. 


yy UE Hotel Liberty has proved that 
nearly all men are willing to work. 
Real tramps avoided Seattle. If they went 
to the Hotel Liberty they had to work and 
if they were picked. up _as vagrants the 
hard-luck story was lost in the police 
courts. They were regularly given sixty 
days. The Hotel Liberty certainly did 
not prove a magnet for tramps. Tramps 
hate to associate, anyhow, with the 
“blanket-stiffs.” They look down on a 
man who will work, and the Hotel Liberty 
is full of men only too anxious to work. 
The Hotel Liberty has had one scandal 
in two years, and it has been made so 
much of by critics that the hotel is very 
sensitive on the subject. A gang working 
on a land-clearing job sold the tools and 
went on a drunk. Just one outfit did 
this, one small gang out of thousands of 
lodgers, almost all floaters without ties 
or responsibilities, men of a kind most 
likely to yield to temptation. I was told of 
this Ae foe with bated breath, but I am 
afraid I disappointed my informer by not 
being as shocked as I was expected to be. 
Considering the undertaking as Jeff 
Davis did, that of mere theatricals, Henry 
P:.uly has proved himself a Belasco, while 





drama. I return to this point to make the 
distinction between the real and the false. 
For the land is full of Jeff Davises, and 
they usually get a sentimental hearing. 
But the Henry Paulys are not sufficiently 
encouraged. There are undoubtedly men 
of Henry Pauly’s type in every city on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Portland has had no such dramatic sit- 
uation as Seattle to handle, possibly be- 
cause Portland did not let it attain 
dramatic proportions. The city has taken 
care of the situation in the usual munici- 
pal lodging-house way. It has housed and 
fed all-comers and made them chop wood 
in return. In this manner the city of 
Portland acquired 10,000 cords of wood 
last winter, at a cost of about $75,000. 
But, as nearly as I can judge, the local 
problem was intensified in Portland be- 
cause the unemployed were kept in the 
city where they could not very well help 
interfering with labor conditions. Real- 
izing this, the city is pursuing a different 
course this winter. This year the city has 
about $75,000 worth of rock to crush, 
there is city grading to do in the outlying 
districts and work on the state highways 
is going on all winter. This work has 
been planned by George F. Baker, Com- 
missioner of Public Affairs, for the express 
purpose of preventing the floaters from 
settling down on Portland like a flight of 
wild geese. [liked this about Mr. Baker’s 
method of approaching the problem; 
he realized it was a problem of moder- 
ate size that needed attention, not 
excitement. He did not become panicky 
about it. He sat down and figured’ out 
the approximate number of unemployed 
guests which Portland would probably 
have to entertain this winter; then he 
cast about and found work for them to do. 
When the unemployed rise and fly away 
in the spring they will leave behind a 
notable amount of work accomplished to 
pay for their keep. 

California has been handling the unem- 
ployment problem as a state. It reached 
out and made a few sweeping movements, 
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Edison is Right!!! 


You admit the International 
Correspondence Schools are a 
good thing. You’d take a course 
right now “if”—“except”— 

“If” what? If you weren’t so 
“overworked,” with such “long 
hours,” or had more strength and 
energy? 

Wasn’t it Edison who stayed up 


| half the night to educate himself 


in spite of every handicap you 
could ever have? 

All big men who have made their 
mark in the world had the ambition 
—the determination—to improve 
their spare time, to train themselves 
for big work. You, too, can pos- 
sess power, money and happiness 
if you'll only make the effort. 
The reward is great—it's worth it. 

Here’s all we ask: Merely mail 
this coupon. Put it up to us with- 
out paying or promising. Let us 
send you the details of others’ 
success through the I. C. S., and 
then decide. Mark and mail this 
coupon now. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box E-851 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
1 can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGIN'NG cr ADVERTISING 
Electric Lighting [7 Window Trimming 
Electric Railways ri Show Card Writing 
Electric Wiring | Lettering and Sign Paint’g 
Telephone Expert rIILLUSTRATING 
PIMECHANICAL ENGIN'NG [DESIGNING 
Mechanical Drafting rj BOOKKEEPING 
Shop Practice rStenog’phy and Typewrit’g 
Gas Engine [| Higher Accounting 
Railway Accounting 
[| Commercial Law 
GOOD ENG H for EV’'YONE 
Teachers Course 
English Branches 
CIVIL SERVICE 
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| 
| CIVIL ENGINEERING 
[Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FORE'N AND SUPT. 
| Metal Mining 
| STATIONARY ENGIN'NG 


Marine Engineering 














ARCHITECTURE | Railway Mail Clerk 
/Building Contractor | AGRICULTURE 
Architectural Drafting []POULTRY 
|_|Concrete Engineering [7|Textile Manufacturing 
] Structural Engineering |_| Navigation Spanish 
B PLUMBING AND HEATING a Chemistry German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING | |French 
O SALESMANSHIP a Mot’r Boat Run’g|_ /Italian 
Name. « 
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Street and No. 
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The Railroad 
is Building to 
Palo Verde 
Valley 


Palo Verde—the fertile 
che a valley on the 

colorado River in the 
State of California. 


Prosperity is rampant in the Valley now. 

New towns are starting. The biggest 

Development of the West is in progress in 

the Palo Verde. 

The railroad wi pl in time to 

carry 1916 crops. Will you be there to 
1 e prosperity and profit it is sure 


a 








to bring? 
A Palo 
as productive as a farm in 
Middlewest. Ask us to prove it. 
the Coupon for information to-day. 
We want more live, aggressive farmers 
to he! p us turn every acre of Palo Verde 
Valley into productive farm land. If 
you rea'ly want a new home in a land 
where opportunities are great and 
where a living can be made under ideal 
conditions, send this coupon, All 
questions gladly answered. 
CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN REALTY CO. 
1122 Investment Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
California Southern Realty Co. 
1122 Investment Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Please send specific information regarding 
Palo Verde Valley. 


erde farm is just about four times 
the East or 
Send 











LUITWIELER NON- 
PULSATING PUMPS 


were awarded four Gold Medals 
at the California Expositions 
‘ for smoothest 
operation, highest 
mechanical efficien- 
cy, best general con- 
struction, simplicity 
and accessibility. 
Over 2000 satisfied 
Users in the U. 8S. 
Send for free booklet 
and catalogues. 
LUITWIELER 
PUMPING 
ENGINE Co. 
Established 1887 
707 N. Main Street 








Witl run standing on glass tumblers, Les a 
showing there is no vibration Angeles, Calif. 








‘ Galicia Soluake 








Located one mile from San Rafael in the 
healthiest part of beautiful Marin County. 
School fully accredited. Highest rank accorded 
by U.S. War Dept. High morals and strict 
attention demanded. Special attention to 
Physical Culture and Athletics. Expert and 
experienced instructors. Separate room for 
each pupil. Juniors in separate bui.ding. 
Easter term begins Jan. 10. Room for only 
three boys. Write for catalog. Address 


Quartermaster Hitchcock Military Academy | 


San Rafael, California 
§ T lJ ) mination, energy and good judg- 
ment to accomplish that which 


brings success. Your judgment suggests the 
wisdom of increasing your earning ability 
through one of our many home-study courses. Write 
today for our FREE 50-page 
catalog. 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE M F 
$25 Market Street 
Dept. S San Francisco, Cal. 
<n ° F} 2 . 
OF alCoarbiaeleiatiber 
Accredited to Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary L. Lockey, A. B. 
PALO ALTO. CALIF. 





With a Western School, char- 
tered in 1903. It takes deter- 








and after that all the excitement caused 
by the fire-hose and the wandering armies 
of two years ago fell flat. 

A friend of mine who drove a motor-car 
from San Francisco to San Diego and back 
told me he was struck by the apparently 
equal streams of men going north and 
south. He and his companions began 
making bets on whether they would see 
more men bound north than south. They 
kept this up during the entire trip, and 
though they oatsed thousands bound in 
both directions, the numbers were about 
equal. 


Te Housing and Immigration Com- 
mission of California took the first es- 
sential step. It simply asked the various 
municipalities in the state not to pass the 
unemployed along. The streams stopped 
where they were. Of course some men 
moved on and are moving on yet. 
Though they are workers and pay their 
way, they have the “wandering foot.” 
“Tramp mechanics” they are called on 
the road. They are often brilliant work- 
men and small factories welcome their 
coming, but like Kipling’s Tramp Royal, 
pay cannot hold them when their time 
is done. 

As the winters in California differ so 
little from the summers there are very 
few jobs such as road-building, grading 
and the construction of municipal works 
which cannot be done just as easily in the 
off-season. So the i Com- 
mission has asked the cities to save their 
jobs until they have their portion of the 
arrested stream on their hands. There 
again the workers can be made an asset 
rather than a burden. 

Acting on these two principles, the 
Housing and Immigration Commission, 
which is a much more nimble organiza- 
tion than its name implies, succeeded last 
winter in getting under control a situation 
which, the year before, was entirely out 
of hand. _ recently issued report on 
the destitute unemployed shows only two 
cities in California which did not meet the 
Commission’s views: Sacramento and 
Los Angeles. Sacramento’s difficulty 
was lack of authority. The police agreed 
not “to pass” on the unemployed, but 
private charity had to keep the indigent 
in food. To the Commission’s way of 
thinking, Sacramento, situated in one of 
the richest valleys in the world, ought to 
have played host officially. But I think 
I can also understand Sacramento’s ap- 
parent apathy. Its citizens could not see 
why the odiaek should crowd in on 
them out of a land fairly bursting with 
richness. At worst Sacramento’s situa- 
tion was a passing one. 

Los Angeles was rapped on the knuckles 
even more severely 4 the Commission. 
The mayor refused to admit the exist- 
ence of an unemployment problem in 
Los Angeles. When the chief of police 
urged a municipal lodging-house he was 
told to hold his peace, that no such thing 
as poverty could exist in southern Cali- 
fornia. That attitude, of course, is ab- 
surd. Poverty can exist in the most fer- 
tile places, not by fault of the country 
but through the imperfection of human 
institutions. There were, in point of fact, 
five or six thousand homeless, unemployed 
men in Los Angeles last winter, and the 
only provision made to meet their needs 
was a road camp employing a few hun- 
dred. Pasadena, Redlands and River- 


ies 


side followed the course of the other Cali. 
fornia cities, but Los Angeles, the Com. 
mission reported, “would have expe 
rienced a crisis not at all to her credit,” 
if the Los Angeles county supervisors had 
not cared for and fed the unemployed, 


Moet of the local relief places in Cal}. 
fornia are referred to as “wood. 
ards.” Oakland has just finished a new 
fuk municipal lodging-house where the 
chopping of wood would seem a stran 
adjunct, still the name of “woodyard” 
clings to the institution. Its superin- 
tendent, W. S. Goodrich, sticks to the 
name with whimsical insistence. | had 
an interesting interview with him, and 
learned he was a student of sociolozy at 
the University of California when he took 
charge of Oakland’s unemployed. 

“Woodyard?” he asked, when I siniled 
at the name. ‘Why not? We've got to 
have a woodyard. That is the way to let 
the unemployed keep their independence, 
Let them work their way. They vant 
to. I had an average of one hundred and 
thirty-nine men to sleep in forty-nine 
beds all last winter, but none of them left 
here without his self-respect. This is a 
city institution, but it has nothing to do 
with charity. The city runs this estab- 
lishment because it realizes it must keep 
every man up to a certain efficiency. 
But if we did not have that woodpile, 
the men who come here would feel they 7 
were taking charity, and that would never | 
do.” 

Goodrich also analyzed in a new way 
the increased crime arising from unem- 
ployment. 

“If there is apparently more crime in 
the slack season,” he said, ‘“‘the crimes are 
not committed by workmen out of jobs, 
but by the criminals who prey on them 
when they are flush. Workmen are dumb. 
If they are robbed in a saloon or in some 
disreputable place, they rarely make a 
complaint. But when workmen are not 
flush, these criminals prey on the ordi- 
nary citizens and the citizens howl. 
When we have an unusual number of 
petty robberies here in Oakland, the 


‘ police do not come here to the woodyard 


to seek the criminals. They swoop down 
on the haunts of the robbers who ordi- 
narily live securely on their pilferings 
from the flush workmen who have just 
reached town. There is not a real in- 
crease in crime, but it hits people who 
complain about it.” 


I AM glad to be able to report this anal- 
ysis of Goodrich’s, because I have en- 
countered a resentment against the un- 
employed based on this apparent increase 


in crime. Workmen are not potential 
criminals. Men who have been close to 
this problem, like Goodrich, know that 
an astonishingly small number of work- 
men will take to thieving even if they are 
starving. 

It is impossible to indicate the exact 
line to follow with the unemployment 

roblem. The solution is a matter of 
local conditions. But the reason why un- 
employment is as big a problem as it is on 
the Pacific Coast must be understood by 
everyone who hopes for a solution. Most 
of the unemployed are willing workmen 
out of a job on account of the time of year. 
It must also be remembered that they 
are, besides, “single men in barracks, 
most uncommonly like you.” 
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ARY herself re- 
members nothing 
but the vision—the 
haunting vision of the 
giant hand on her 
white shoulder! She 
may have done it. She 
does nol know. Do you? 
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Can You Solve This Mystery? 


AVE POLLOCK, drunkard, man-about- 
town, pursuer of Mary Page—is dead. 
Mary’s revolver lies beside him. Did Mary 
Page kill Dave Pollock? The police say she 


e 


The Great 


The Strange Case of 


did it. The evidence says she did it. The 
jury is convinced! But—did she do it? Mary 
herself does not know. She cannot tell. Can 
you? Can you solve 


The Great 


Magazine Serial Wy ARY - AG - Motion Picture Serial 








Did you ever see a motion picture 
serial with a wonderful heroine, a 
beautiful, appealing heroine, a charm- 
ing love story? Mary Page is that 
kind. 

Did you ever see a motion picture 
serial with the most remarkable suc- 
cession of thrilling adventures, threat- 
ening villains, heart-thumping es- 
capes? Mary Page is that kind. 

Did you ever see a motion picture 
serial that told a great big important 
truth more powerfully, more utterly 


convincingly than that truth has ever been told before? 
No, you didn’t, for there never was a serial like that— 
until this one. Mary Page is that kind. 


The famous hero of The Birth of a Nation, Henry B. 


As a mystery story it has no equal. 
As a picture play, it has everything— 
the best acting, the best producing, 
the best photography—all that goes 
with the name 


Pesown 


GEORGE K. SPOOR, President 


Walthall, the most finished actor on 
the screen, will play Langdon. It is 
the biggest part of many big parts 
that Henry B. Walthall has played. 

The appealing heroine of “The 
Blindness of Virtue,” beautiful Edna 
Mayo, will play Mary—a wonderful 
part for a wonderful actress. 


Begin the Story Now 


Mary Page begins her adventures in 
January Ladies’ World. This is only 
one of many big features in January 


Ladies’ World. The demand for this number will be 
tremendous. The price is only ten cents. Get your 


copy today. Remember—the January Number of The 


Ladies’ World. 


Read it in the magazine—Look for it in the pictures 


Ask Your Favorite Theatre 
for the Picture 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 





Ask Your Newsdealer for 
Your Copy 
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Every Writer 
of Business 
Letters Should 
Read this 
FREE 
BOOKLET 
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i 
Men judge you by your letters. ‘ : ) 
Letters may build reputation, \ I 
good-will; create confidence, establish prestige—or the reverse.  \ 
A letter may be a dangerous thing, or a great, powerful, business- 
building force. At no stage in the growth and expansion of any || 
business is the letter an inconsiderable factor. | 
“Personality in Sales Letters” will prove a real help to the man 
interested in increasing the efficiency of his correspondence. It is 
offered without obligation by the makers of 


Old ampshireBiont 


with the belief that as the realization of the importance oflettersgrows, | 
the necessity for their faultless presentation willbe moreapparent. Ithas | 
been observed that men who takeletters for granted, so to speak; whotake | . 
little or no pride in them, find small incentive to use Old Hampshire Bond. j 
Users of Old Hampshire Bond, the standard paper for business stationery, Ail 
are almost invariably those who are fullyconscious ofthe J “al é 
part letters have played in the success of their enterprises. nt 
Users of Old ee Bond are generally men who 


know. The of Old Hamps shi e Bond lies in its strength and 
appe 1ce. It lo non 1 rt. If you say so,we — in- 
le portfolio with “Personality in Sales Lette 


HAMPSHIRE. PAPER COMPANY 


i Making Bond Paper Ex 
be TH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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